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JAMES, MARTHA, ARTHUR arta RUTH SHERWOOD 8754yrs.old 


| AMellins food Family 


Our records show many other cases where HY 


families have been raised on Mellin’s Food and 
milk, 


Use the Mellin’s Food Method of. Milk Modifica- 
tion for your baby and insure him the health 
which is his birthright. 

Our book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants,” sent free on request. 
MELLIN’s Foop ComPANy, Boston, Mass. 
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Would you have the complexion 
of childhood, winter and summer? 


Would you keep that clear, smooth, fine-textured skin free from roughness or 
unsightly redness and chapping while enjoying outdoor life in any climate? This is 
not only possible but easy and agreeable in its accomplishment when 


HIAS ie Creal 


(Sarnent to contain all its advertised ingredients and to 
conform to the required standards of purity and quality. 


is used,—just a little before and after exposure to the weather, also on retiring and 
again in the morning. It will soothe and soften the skin, it will freshen and 
invigorate, yet never injure the most delicate complexion. 


Selling os frye or postpaid by us on receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; 

Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c; Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in 

every town who will gladly you Hinds Cream without .attempting to substitute. 
Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 


A. S. HINDS 287 West Street Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP. Highly 
haat ddidkieliy inqnatend benehaial. 250 peneeid, Nocatee. 
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serve insurance—not fraternal 
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agents, and the policyholder 
necessarily foots the bill. 

But the Postal Life has no 
agents at all. 
direct with those who desire 
and the saving thereby 
effected is given to the person who takes out the 


Strong Postal Points 


Of course, you are interested in insurance pro- 
tection, and it is therefore worth while for you to 


Find Out What You Can Save 


Simply write and say: ‘‘ Mail official insurance particulars as pe: 
Advertisement in SUNSET for January. 
Your full name. 





lf you are thirty years old 


the small sum of $2.01 (monthly) secures for you a 
policy for $1000 in the Postal Life Insurance Com- 
pany—a standard legal-reserve Whole-Life Policy, with 
guaranteed Cash, Loan, Paid-up and Endowment 
Options, and participation in the Company’s surplus 
earnings; but the Policy will cost you only $1.61 
(monthly) during the first year, for you get the benefit 
of a saving from the agent’s commission because you 
deal direct. In every subsequent year the earning is 


nine and one-half per cent. of the premium. 


That's an example of Postal service and Postal saving. 


All other companies in 
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It does business 
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Sunset for. F ebruary 


THE TERRIBLE CONSEQUENCES OF CLOTHES WITH WOMEN 
INSIDE ’EM, by Miriam Michelson, whose “In the Bishop’s Carriage” gave 
delight to readers and playgoers the country over. ‘‘Man’s world-old tirade 
against woman’s garments,” says Miss Michelson, “‘his perennial disposition 
to blame her clothing for the sins of him, is one of the few constant qualities 
in this changeful world. Fashions change, indeed, but man’s shrewish 
vituperation of them? Never! Whatsoever woman happens to be wearing 
at any epoch and at all epochs—let that be anathema. It—whatever it is— 
is designed ‘to be a snare to men.’”? Miss Michelson quotes from Clement 
of Alexandria, eighteen centuries ago. And she quotes other authorities, 
bringing them up to date with a Police Commissioner of San Jose, California, 
A. D. 1914. It is a most amusing and entertaining article with just a dash of 
feminism and with some charming color sketches of fashions of all ages by 


Louis Rogers. 

IN THE LAND OF OIL AND WATER, by Walter V. Woehlke. First 
article in a notable series on the “Greater Exposition,” that wonderland of 
beauty and resource which forms the tremendous exhibit of the Pacific Coast to 
a million sight-seers in 1915. This first article describes and interprets the 
San Joaquin Valley in California and will be liberally illustrated. 


THE EXPOSITIONS. An account of the actual opening of the San 
Diego Fair on New Year’s Eve and a forecast of the glories to be revealed 
at San Francisco in February. With splendid illustrations. 

THE BIRDMAN IN HIS GARDEN, by Rufus Steele. An intimate 
sketch of Charles Kellogg, a westerner interesting to East and West alike. 


February Fiction 


FOUND, A THOUSAND DOLLAR BILL, is one of the best stories that 
William Hamilton Osborne has yet produced. High praise, that! But the 
story is clever; admirably ingenious. [Illustrated with drawings by Louis 
Rogers. 5 

A GOOD LOSER, by O’Donovan Short. A tale of the old days in the 
West when life was all melodrama and times and conditions played mad 
pranks with the lives of men and women. All kinds of people love a good 
at and you will love this one and pity him, too. Illustrated by Arthur 

ahill. 
THE TERRORS OF THE DARK. Any one who in childhood was 
afraid to go upstairs in the dark will feel an awed sympathy with Grém and 
A-ya, in the childhood of the race, in following Charles G. D. Roberts’ imagi- 
nation into the gloomy terror-filled caverns of that early world. Illustrated 


by Paul Bransom. 


THE ALLISON PEARLS, by Edward H. Hurlbut. Another chapter in 
the story of Lanagan’s skilful hunt for the missing necklace, wherein the 
hunter becomes the hunted. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


PULSE OF THE PACIFIC—An Editorial Review. 
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The Exposition Visitor’s Handbook 





In this department Sunset Magazine aims to pre- 
sent a terse, authentic summary of the worth- 
while things in the West to be seen along the 
main traveled exposition routes. If this depart- 
ment helps the visitor satisfactorily to apportion 
his available time among the multitude of inter- 
esting places, its mission will be fulfilled. Readers 
are invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
offered by Sunset Magazine’s Service Bureau 
which is prepared to furnish information about 
the Expositions, about rates, resorts, hotel ac- 
commodations, side trips and routes anywhere 
west of the Rockies. The Service is rendered 
gladly and without charge. Correspondence 
should be addressed to Sunset Magazine Service 
Bureau, San Francisco, California. 











There are four well marked zones of travel to the Californian Expositions. 
The Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific with its connections occupy the southern 
zone; the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific with their connections and 
the Western Pacific-Denver & Rio Grande lines together with the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Route supply the service in the central zone. The 
service in the northern zone via Seattle and Portland is rendered by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound, the Great Northern and Northern Pacific. The 
fourth zone comprises the route through Canada over the Canadian Pacific via 
Vancouver and Victoria. The new Grand Trunk Pacific may later in the sum- 
mer begin transcontinental through passenger traffic via Prince Rupert. 


EL PASO, THE GATEWAY to the West on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific-Sunset Central system, peers across the Rio Grande into Mexico. This 
thriving city is one of the few American communities with an exotic foreign 
flavor. Between revolutions the electric cars run across the Rio Grande into 
the Mexican town of Juarez, past the cathedral 300 years old. Unless Juarez 
is besieged, horse races are held on its fast track and every Sunday afternoon 
bull fights are staged in the historic ring. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA, looks young and modern, yet it is one of the oldest 
settlements in America. Nine miles outside the city, reached by auto in fifteen 
minutes, stands the picturesque, well-preserved Mission San Xavier del Bac, 
begun in 1687. Services are still being held in the venerable edifice. 
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AT YUMA ‘the traveler crosses the Colorado river and enters California. 
A hundred miles beyond Yuma the train traverses a corner of the Salton Sea, 
250 feet below sea level. At Mecca, Coachella and Indio date palms imported 
from Tunis and Algeria flourish and bear fruit. California’s orange belt is 
reached through a narrow pass flanked by the snow peaks of Mt. San Jacinto 
in the east and Mt. San Gorgonio, both more than 10,000 feet high, in the west. 
Beyond the pass the typical California of the story books begins. 


ALBUQUERQUE, the gateway on the main line of the Santa Fe, vouchsafes 
the traveler a glimpse of the Pueblo Indians. They line the attractive station, 
stoically, with rarely a word offering the product of their handicraft for sale. 
Albuquerque is close to the center of the Navajo region. To the lover of Indian 
folklore and customs it offers the opportunity to study at first hand the life, the 
ceremonial festivals of the Southwest’s aborigines in its unadulterated purity. 


THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO has no parallel any- 
where on earth. It is a sermon, a prayer in stone, a deep-toned chant of Judg- 
ment Day, an exhortation to humility. This wondrous titanic chasm is reached 
from the Santa Fe’s main line at Williams over a branch that climbs upward to 
the pine forest at the rim, 7000 feet above sea level. El Tovar, the hotel under 
Harvey management, supplies luxurious quarters and renowned service. Bright 
Angel and the new Hermit Trails give access to the ribbon of the Colorado River 
in the immeasurable depth below. The Rim Road extends for many miles 
along the edge of the gorge. Saddle animals, conveyances, camps above and 
below, have been provided for the comfort of the visitor every month in the year. 


THE PETRIFIED FORESTS at Adamana. Thousands of acres of tall 
trees changed into agate, topaz and amethyst during the ages can be seen six 
miles from the main line. At Flagstaff, home of the Lowell Observatory, the 
Francisco peaks rise white out of the somber pine woods. The Hopi villages 
where the rattlesnake dance takes place during the harvest festival are accessible 
from Winslow. The Santa Fe crosses the Colorado at Needles into California. 


AT RIVERSIDE California’s orange industry was born a generation ago. 
Surrounded by a dark green sea of citrus orchards, permeated by the sweet odor 
of the honeymoon blossoms, Riverside has endeavoted to make the city as at- 
tractive as its environs. It has succeeded. It has combined beauty with senti- 
ment and good taste. Magnolia avenue, the famous seven-mile drive with its 
quadruple rows of eucalyptus, palms, pepper trees and shrubs, has served as a 
model for endless miles of shady streets flanked by rose-covered bungalows. 
Numerous drives through the orange groves overgmooth oil-macadam highways 
lure the motorist into ever new scenes. Notable among these drives is the wind- 
ing roadway leading to the cross erected on top of Mt. Rubidoux in honor of 
Junipero Serra, founder of California’s missions. The service at sunrise Easter 
morning in the shadow of the cross is perhaps a most impressive ceremony. 

The finest example of beauty and sentiment combined with comfort and warm 
hospitality is the Glenwood Mission Inn, one of the most notable instances of 
Mission architecture in California. The beauty of buildings and tropical grounds 
alone would lift the Inn far above the plane of the average. But the Mission 
Inn with its cheerful lobby, its sanctuary halls and cloisters is not a mere hotel. 
The Master of the Inn aims to maintain within the walls of the Glenwood the 
same spirit of warm yet dignified hospitality that endeared the chain of the Cali- 
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fornian missions to the traveler in the early days. He has succeeded. As before 
a crackling log in the fireplace, so men and women relax in the warm glow of the 
Inn’s genuine, personal hospitality. Physically and spiritually, the Glenwood 
Inn is the refined embodiment of the Mission days in romantic California. It is 
open the year around. Riverside is reached from Los Angeles or the East over 
the Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, the Salt Lake Route or the Pacific Electric. 


SAN BERNARDINO is the eastern gateway to the Orange Belt. It lies in 
the center of the mountain-rimmed San Bernardino Valley and is the focal point 
of the citrus communities nestling around it close to the foothills. An electric 
car line runs from San Bernardino eight miles north to Arrowhead Hot Springs, 
lying directly beneath the point of a gigantic arrowhead emblazoned by nature 
on the mountainside. The Arrowhead Hotel, adjoining these hottest curative 
springs in the world, is magnificently situated in the foothills. 


REDLANDS, one of the famous citrus communities, covers the gentle slope 
of a hill guarding the approach to San Gorgonio Pass. Almost within reach are 
the snow-covered peaks of Mounts San Bernardino and San Gorgonio. Red- 
lands’ pride is the tropical park known as Smiley Heights, a steep ridge over- 
looking valley and mountains and traversed by smooth motor roads. The wealth 
of blossom and foliage, the astonishing variety and number of palms, flowers, 
ornamental shrubs and trees make Smiley Heights worth more than one. visit. 


THE ORANGE BELT COMMUNITIES on the sixty-mile boulevard 
from Redlands and San Bernardino are easily reached by motor, steam or electric 
trains. Among those the tourist should see are Colton, Rialto and the Fontana 
district, Etiwanda, Uplands, Ontario, Pomona with its beautiful Ganesha Park, 
Claremont, the college town in the midst of Orange groves; Corona with its 
lemon groves and the circular speedway boulevard on which the world’s auto- 
mobile records were smashed; Glendora, Azusa, Sierra Madre and Monrovia. 


LOS ANGELES, between the two great shows, has no exposition. Los 
Angeles itself is a perpetual show. It has made a business of entertaining the 
tourist winter or summer, and this year its county government has provided 
more than half a million dollars for additional entertainment on a lavish scale. 
No other American city has smoothed the way for the sightseer, has made it 
easier for him to see all there is to be seen than Los Angeles. And Los Angeles 
has much to show. The dark wall of the Sierra Madre bounds every vista to the 
north; west and south the breakers of the Pacific boom against the shore. Los 
Angeles has built electric and motor roads from the mountain tops to the sea, 
roads that are in use every day in every season. In two hours electric cars carry 
the sightseer from the Broadway crowds to the slope of Mount Lowe’s peak, 
almost a mile above the city, above the rare clouds, spread before him a pano- 
rama of violet canyons and deep blue ranges, of checkerboard plain, glinting 
ocean, of cities and islands, a panorama equally beautiful by day and by night. 

Los Angeles is a city of half a million. It has theaters, concerts, lectures, 
museums, art galleries, all the usual entertainment paraphernalia of any large 
city. And it has a Climate equably mild enough to make of the city both a winter 
and a summer resort. It has innumerable hotels and apartment houses. It has 
in its immediate environs half a dozen country clubs. It has orange and lemon 
groves, ostrich and alligator farms, oil wells and boulevards lined with American 
Beauty roses within its municipal limits. It is the focal point of the greatest 
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interurban electric railway system in the country. The Trolley Trips of the 
Pacific Electric railway provide interesting, varied and comfortable sightseeing 
at minimum expense, with a different trip and new sights every day in the week. 

And Los Angeles is the center of perhaps the most perfect system of perma- 
nent motor highways in the country. These smooth boulevards lead to the an- 
cient Missions of San Gabriel and San Fernando just beyond the city limits east 
and northwest; they give the motorist access to great telescopes of the solar 
observatory on top of Mt. Wilson, 6000 feet above the sea; they lead through 
orange groves, through rugged canyons, along cliffs overhanging the sea, and 
there are little fruit stands and supply stations at frequent intervals on all of 
them. The motorist will find it hard to leave these speedways. 

The Mission Pageant at San Gabriel, the Californian Passion Play, fully 
merits a visit. So does the exhibit maintained by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce in its own building. The Information Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce is at the disposition of intending Exposition visitors and daily 
illustrated lectures are given throughout the year for their benefit. 


Leading hotels recommended: The Alexandria; the Van Nuys; the Clark. 
PASADENA, nine miles north of Los Angeles, almost at the foot of the Sierra 


Madre’s perpendicular wall, has more millionaires per thousand population than 
any other city of equal or larger size in the world. It is a city of magnificent 
homes on spacious grounds of almost tropical splendor. The noted Sunken 
Gardens, maintained by the estate of the late Adolphus Busch, form only one 
link in a chain of private parks lining the gold-plated thoroughfares, Orange 
Grove and Grand avenues. Next to its homes, Pasadena’s chief charm lies in 
the astounding variety and profusion of its trees, shrubs and flowers. Its social 
life, centering in its hotels and country clubs, knows no dull moments. No 
itinerary should omit Pasadena. 

Leading hotels recommended: The Huntington; the Maryland; the Green; 
the Raymond. 


THE LOS ANGELES BEACHES, winter and summer resorts like the 
parent city, boast of comfortable surf bathing in sight of wintry snow peaks. 
Kansas, lowa, Nebraska and Canada crowd into them in winter; Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Utah fill them in summer. They are a gay lot, are 
the beaches, with band concerts, dancing and swimming every day in the week 
and every week in the year. Santa Monica, on its sightly plateau, with the 
mountains for a background above the blue bay, takes its fun quietly and runs 
more to attractive homes. Its immediate neighbors, Ocean Park and Venice, 
bristle with pleasure piers, cafes chantants and dippy rides. Redondo Beach 
has moonstones, a magnificent plunge, deep-sea shipping and terraced resi- 
dences gazing out to sea. Long Beach is the most populous of the resorts, a 
substantial community with a harbor of its own, with industrial aspirations and 
a renowned hotel. 

Leading hotels recommended: The Virginia, Long Beach. 


SAN DIEGO AND ITS EXPOSITION are reached by train over the Santa 
Fe from Los Angeles, and on round-trip tickets from the East no extra charge 
is made for the journey. The ruined quadrangle of the Mission San Juan Cap- 
istrano can be seen from the observation platform. San Luis Rey, restored some 
years ago, is seven miles inland from Oceanside. Del Mar, on a gentle slope 
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along the strand, is exclusive and restful. The Exposition, of course, is San 
Diego’s overwhelming attraction, but there are a good many other things to do 
and see. Tia Juana, the little settlement just across the Mexican line, can be 
reached by train or motor. There are sea-going excursions to the Coronado 
islands, trips to Ramona’s Home in the old Spanish San Diego, little journeys to 
Otay and Sweetwater dams, to Grossmont, to E] Cajon and to Escondido, the 
Hidden Valley. Madame Tingley’s Theosophical Institute, the heavy coast 
defense batteries of Fort Rosecrans and the lighthouse at its farthest tip add 
interest to the beauties of Point Loma. Motorists can spend a week on the 
perfect roads through the mountains to the east of the city, seeing new scenes 
each day. La Jolla, the Jewel, a charming colony of artists and writers, clings 
to the-fantastically carved cliffs above the pounding surf north of San Diego. 

Coronado Beach forms the bulwark between the blue sea and San Diego's 
wide bay. Frequent ferries connect it with the city. Coronado Beach is the 
smartest, most fashionable winter resort in the West, the Mecca of the Army 
and Navy set and famous for the speed and dash of its international polo con- 
tests. The Army’s aviation school is located here, there is a country club with a 
race track and golf links; tennis and surf bathing continue all winter, the fleet 
of yachts is never laid up and the social whirl never leaves time for even one little 
yawn! In summer the palm-thatched tent city is thrown open and the fashion- 
able winter resort becomes a popular summer favorite. 

Leading hotels re. ommended: Del Coronado, Coronado Beach; U. S. Grant, 
San Diego; Stratford Inn, Del Mar. 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND, the American Corfu, lies thirty miles off 
the coast opposite the harbor of Los Angeles, San Pedro. It is the ridge of a 
submerged mountain chain, its sides rising sheer out of the water to heights of 
3000 feet. Avalon is the principal harbor and resort. The wonderful coloring 
on land, on sea and beneath the water, the audacious drives, the spectacle of 
the submarine gardens, the fearless seals, the flying fish, the remarkable deep-sea 
fishing make of a visit to the island a unique experience. 

Leading hotel recommended: The Metropole. 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK may be reached over both roads either 
: from Los Angeles or San Francisco via Merced, the terminus of the Yosemite 
= Valley railroad. The valley is accessible—and most magically attractive—at 
all times of the year by train to the park boundary and by motor stage to its 
heart among the splendid rocks and waterfalls. Since the construction of the 
railroad the Yosemite has become a popular winter resort for Californians when- 
: ever there has been sufficient snow and cold weather for winter sports. The Big 
| Trees of the Sierra are not accessible in winter. During the summer months the 
Wawona Grove is reached by stage from Yosemite Valley. The California Grove, 
the Sequoia and the General Grant National Parks with their wondrous Big 
Tree groves, the wild canyons of the Kings, the Kaweah and the Kern rivers in 
the High Sierras, John Muir’s country, are reached in summer by stages from 
Exeter and Lemon Cove, connected with the main steam lines at Visalia by 
electric cars. 


Leading hotels recommended: Del Portal; The Sentinel. 
SANTA BARBARA, the city Stewart Edward White chose for his permanent 


home, lies on the Southern Pacific’s Coast Line to San Francisco 120 miles north 
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of Los Angeles, nestling along the ocean in a recess of the Santa Ynez mountains. 
So balmy is the air in this sheltered nook facing a calm sea that Santa Barbara’s 
profusion of flowers and shrubs has become famous even in California where 
blossoms are commonplace in winter. Santa Barbara is a fascinating old com- 
munity, with the mellow flavor of the old Spanish days still lingering in its 
atmosphere. For more than a century the altar lights of its splendid Mission 
have never been suffered to go out. At Miramar and Montecito men of wealth 
have built palatial homes, and for the guest of a day or a month the calm chan- 
nel, the islands, the mountains, the bridle paths and motor roads supply abun- 
dant entertainment. 
Leading hotels recommended: The Potter; The Arlington. 


PASO ROBLES Hot Springs is a station on El Camino Real, the King’s 
Highway leading from San Diego along the coast to San Francisco, the highway 
along which the padres traveled in the old times when the twenty-one Missions, 
a day’s journey apart, were in their glory. The curative springs of the ‘Pass of 
the Oaks” have been utilized for many years and the Paso Robles Hotel has be- 
come one of the leading institutions of its kind in the country. ‘ 


THE MONTEREY REGION, reached from the Southern Pacific’s Coast 
Line, has a charm of its very own. Monterey, the ancient capital of California, 
is filled with reminiscences of the Spanish days, of Fremont, the pathfinder, of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Jules Simoneau, his kindly host. Artists love quaint 
Monterey, love the thundering surf growling among the bold rocks, love the 
ghostlike cypresses on the wind-swept crags of Cypress Point, love the riot of 
color which each spring spreads along the zigzag curves of the world-famous 
drive through the woods that cover rugged Monterey Peninsula. Del Monte’s 
grounds, its ancient oaks and cypresses, its flowers and trees from many climes, 
its splendid golf links and shady walks are known to globetrotters, known as 
well as the terraces of Monaco or the bazaars of Cairo. Over at Carmel, just 
across the neck of the Monterey Peninsula, close to the Mission beloved by Fra 
Junipero, in a grove of somber pines that sing in the strong trades, lies Carmel, 
the luminous colony of unshorn literati. Pebble Beach, facing the snarling Point 
of the Wolves across peaceful Carmel Bay; Seal Rock, Bird Rock, Pacific Grove 
and its Chautauqua, the dashing officers of the Presidio, these are some of the 
many attractions that make a visit to the Monterey region worth while. 


Leading hotel recommended: Del Monte. 
SANTA CRUZ, the Atlantic City of San Francisco, lies just across the bay 


from Monterey. Coming from Monterey the train for San Francisco passes 
through Santa Cruz and climbs the canyon of San Lorenzo creek to the crest of 
the range, through groves of lance-like redwoods beside whose colossal shafts 
the greatest oak, the tallest hickory, the largest white pine becomes a mere 
sapling. A branch line in the mountains runs to Boulder and the Big Basin, the 
state park containing a splendid redwood forest in virgin perfection. 

Leading hotel recommended: Casa del Rey. 
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SAN JOSE, where the mountain-climbing train from Santa Cruz rejoins the 
main line, is the capital of the Santa Clara Valley, and the Santa Clara Valley 
is a duodecimo edition of the acreage that produced the first apple. Japan’s 
cherry blossoms have been advertised the world over, even though the blossoms 2 
never turn into fruit. Santa Clara Valley in blossom time, when a mantle of 
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delicate white and rosy pink is spread over its floor and far up the slopes of the 
hills, need fear no comparison with cherry blossoms anywhere. Be it blossom, 
summer or harvest time, the mountain-rimmed garden of Santa Clara with its 
charming homes under the spreading liveoaks of the rolling foothills, with its 
resplendent acres of flowers grown for their seed, is worthy of a trip across the 
continent to behold. On the eastern rim of the valley, on the heights of Mount 
Hamilton. reached over a marvelous auto road, is the great Lick Observatory. 
Los Gatos, an orchard city of cozy homes and rare charm, climbs the foothills of 
the Santa Cruz range. Palo Alto, the seat of Leland Stanford University, peers 
from its gentle hillside out over the lower end of San Francisco Bay. Motor 
roads centering in San Jose make all parts of the valley easily accessible. 
Leading hotels recommended: -The Vendome; the St. James. 


SAN FRANCISCO is not an orderly collection of assorted buildings. It 
is a spirit, a mental attitude, a heritage from the golden days of forty-nine. 
Romance and adventure, the soul-freedom of the Vikings lurk in the wind that 
tunes the rigging of the ships on the wide bay. San Francisco is strenuous, in- 
defatigable at work and at play. It dances between courses. It is cosmopolitan. 
Only the tenderfoot turns around to watch the chattering almond-eyed young 
ladies in blue and cerise and mauve silk pantaloons trip up Market Street. 
San Francisco is truly cosmopolitan. It does not go to Chinatown, to the great 
Oriental bazaars, to the Italian restaurants on the slopes of Telegraph Hill be- 
cause it wants to see the sights. San Francisco goes because it wants to shop, 
because it has developed a real appetite for Chinese and Italian and French 
cuisine. 

Chinatown, as mysterious, as inscrutably indifferent as ever; Golden Gate 
Park with its museum, its statues, its zoo, its lakes and hills and jungles of flow- 
ering shrubs where the wind used to howl over naked sand dunes; Sutro Heights, 
Sutro Baths, the Cliff House overlooking the Golden Gate and the Seal Rocks, 
the Presidio with its forests and fortifications, Fishermen’s Wharf close to the 
Exposition, these things every visitor sees almost automatically. But he should 
see more of San Francisco. He should.drive down the Ocean Shore boulevard, 
cross the hills alongside of the sparkling lakes and motor down the Peninsula, 
through San Mateo, Hillsborough and Burlingame if he wants to see the mansions 
of the Four Hundred, the Italian villas and Spanish palaces in a setting as unlike 
San Francisco’s as glittering steel dissembles velvet. 

He should take to the water, go on sternwheelers through the Straits of Car- 
quinez up the placid river, through the Netherlands of America to Stockton or 
Sacramento;she should see Alcatraz and Goat Islands; he should travel over the 
crookedest railroad in the world to the top of Mt. Tamalpais, see the panorama 
of bay and ocean and cities and serrated ranges by sun light and moon light, 
should eat while he looks, dance his fill and return, but not before he has visited 
Muir Wood on the slope of Tamalpais. By all means he should see Belvedere, 
the island of the houseboats where the white-winged pleasure fleet finds refuge, 
and Tiburon across the way, its houses climbing up the hill above the water the 
better to see. And he should see San Rafael and Mill Valley, the warm rift be- 
tween vine-clad hills. where the commuters live in infinite content. 

Leading hotels recommended: The Fairmont; the St. Francis; the Palace; 
the Stewart. 
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OAKLAND appeals to the Exposition visitor with particular force. Every 
overland train on the Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific and the Western Pacific 
arrives or departs from Oakland, the end of the rail service. Oakland has much 
sunshine, little wind and endless miles of flowers. Its sturdy evergreen oaks gave 
the city its name. And it has a ferry service, frequent and fast, which lands the 
visitor directly in the Exposition grounds without transfer, jostling or waiting 
at the gates. Oakland is a city of almost a quarter million, climbing from the 
bay. up the heights Joaquin Miller loved. Over these heights, past the poet’s 
home, through deep canyons and across manzanita clad ridges to the peaks lead 
the‘trails ‘and bridle paths over which Jack London loved to gallop. Lake 
Merritt in the heart of the city, the municipal museum, Piedmont Park and its 
art gallery, Oakland’s busy harbor and its fine residences can be reached by motor 
or on daily excursions by trolley car. To the south of Oakland, through Hay- 
wards and the cherry orchards of San Leandro, leads a splendid boulevard over 
the foothills to Lake Chabot, source of the city’s water. 

Leading hotels recommended: The Oakland; the Key Route Inn. 


BERKELEY, gazing from its hills westward through the Golden Gate, is 
famous as the home of the second largest university—in point of enrollment— 
in the country. The University’s campus, its new campanile, its remarkable 
Greek Theatre give it an atmosphere all its own. Berkeley shares Oakland’s 
direct ferry service to the Exposition grounds. Berkeley’s residences that have 
followed the street car lines up the precipitous hillsides offer entrancing views. 

Leading hotels recommended: The Shattuck. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC railway offers the Exposition visitor 
an opportunity to leave the beaten path and traverse a hardly known, yet more 
picturesque corner of California over a line opened for traffic only a few months 
ago. The new road runs through the world’s greatest redwood forests, through 
the rugged longitudinal valleys of the Coast Range to Eureka on Humboldt 
Bay, in the northwestern corner of California, a distance of 250 miles. It has 
opened to tourist travel some of the most beautiful sights on the continent. 
On the rail pilgrimage to the sequoia belt, hitherto accessible only by water or 
motor, the visitor can stop over at Santa Rosa, among the orchards of Sonoma 
County, and pay a visit to the experimental gardens of Luther Burbank. He 
can see the splendid vineyards of Asti, the Italian Colony transplanted bodily 
to California’s soil. Eighty miles north of San Francisco he can inhale the per- 
fume of Cloverdale’s orange orchards. For many miles he follows the winding 
course of the Russian River, on whose banks the Bohemian Club holds its annual 
midsummer jinks among immortal redwood columns. In the swift Eel and the 
turbulent Mad rivers there are salmon and trout; there are deer, bear and cougar 
in the forests. And there is scenery worth while every foot of the way. 


THE CENTRAL ZONE 


SALT LAKE CITY AND OGDEN are the gateways to the Expositions via 
the central zone served by the Union Pacific, Southern Pacific and the Rio Grande 
Western Pacific systems, the Salt Lake Route supplying the direct line to south- 
ern California. Both cities lie between the Wasatch Range and America’s Dead 


Sea, the Great Salt Lake. 
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Salt Lake City has more than enough intrinsic interest for the Exposition 
visitor to warrant a break in the journey. In its physical aspects, its 200-foot 
streets, its substantial solidity—it has never had a boom—it is an imperishable 
monument to the farsighted wisdom of the great Mormon leader, Brigham 
Young. The imposing temple preaches a sermon on the power of tenacity in 
the face of adverse circumstances. The splendid tabernacle is a testimony to 
the American genius which reared this structure without nails of any kind, giv- 
ing it acoustic properties that astonish the audiences listening to the organ 
recitals every day at noon. The museum, the various historic buildings are 
known to every American, but only a few people beyond the confines of the 
state know the Gardeneftah, the beautiful reach of well tilled fields and 
orchards that stretches along the foot of the Wasatch Range for a hundred and 
fifty miles, with Salt Lake City as its center. Few strangers know of the can- 
yons with multicolored walls that lead up to the lakes and snowfields of the 
Wasatch peaks. Every tourist goes to Saltair, the magnificent pavilion over 
the water of the Great Salt Lake, but few of them realize the charm of a few 
days’ motoring up and down the Garden of Utah, to Park City, the silver camp, 
to the old Mormon towns that live on the water of the mountain streams. 

Leading hotels recommended: The Utah. 

From Ogden the Southern Pacific’s line runs for hours over the Lucin cut- 
off across the water of the Great Salt Lake. The building of this mole and trestle 
was one of the great engineering accomplishments of the century. The Western 
Pacific swings around the south end of the Lake. Both lines unite and parallel 
the course of the historic Humboldt River, the route of the goldseekers sixty 
years ago, across Nevada to the river’s sink. 





LAKE TAHOE, the shimmering mother-of-pearl sea high in the Sierra, is 
reached from Truckee, on the main line of the Southern Pacific, during the 
summer months. Snow prevents the operation of the narrow-gauge railroad 
to the Lake in winter. A trip in the fast steamer over the immense Lake, a 
stay on its banks, will repay the Exposition visitor. 

Hotels recommended: Tahoe Tavern; Tallac; Fallen Leaf Lodge. 

Beyond Truckee the railroad passes above Donner Lake, scene of the tragedy 
in 1846 when half the eighty members of the Donner party of emigrants died 
on its shores, passes the summit of the Sierra and follows the American River 
through the world-famous gold country to Sacramento, California’s capital. 
The magnificent capitol grounds and the historic fort of Captain Sutter, the 
outstanding figure of the Days of Gold, are Sacramento’s principal attractions. 

The Western Pacific crosses the Sierra through the gorge of the Feather 
River, in a region opened by the steel rail but recently and attracting more 
visitors every year. The scenery of the long canyon that yielded millions in 
coarse gold is of surpassing beauty, and the nearby chain of Alpine lakes, the 
primeval forests on the rugged shoulders above the white river are filled with 
fish and game. The Western Pacific reaches San Francisco Bay via Sacramento 
and Stockton in the famous delta country of the San Joaquin, passing through 
picturesque Niles Canyon on the way. 


The Handbook on the Northern Zone will be published in future issues. 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 
resorts, communities and colonization companies.” The advertisers and 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
by SuNsSET MaGazine and are believed to be trustworthy. SuNsET does 
not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 








If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails 
to find such information as is desired, his attention is called to the 
Sunset Service Bureau in the editorial section of this magazine. 




















— While in Seattle— 


Enjoy the homelike surroundings of the 


HOTEL 
Washington Annex 


Absolutely fireproof —200 rooms, all facing out- 
ward. Suites for families and parties. 
Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 




















. Horer Perry 


Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and permanent guests 
It is absolutely fireproof and is furnished according to the most 
modern ideas of luxury, comfort and refinement. It commands 
a magnificent view of Paget Sound, the Cascades and the 
Olympics. European Plan 

Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 


Send for descriptive, profusely illustrated booklet of Hotel 
Perry, Seattle and the surrounding Puget. Sound country, 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 
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PLAN YOUR CALIFORNIA TOUR NOW 


AND LET US HELP WITH YOUR “LOS ANGELES-SUNNY SOUTHLAND” ITINERARY 


LOS Wz for our beautifully illustrated booklet 
ANGELES “Trolley Trips Through Wonderland,” an 
The most rapidly interesting story of “Southland” tours. It is FREE 

growing of the great for the asking, and teems with information about all 

American cities the points of greatest interest on The World’s Greatest 
of the West. Electric Transportation System. 1000 miles of 


_ Population Standard Railway through “The land of heart’s 
(with environs, 1915) desice.” 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager Los Angeles, California 
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To All Persons ieneadiien to Visit | ; 
San Francisco The Néw Official | | 


Convenience and Protection 








For the convenience and protection of Exposition visitors in 1915, 
there has been organized the Official Exposition Hotel Bureau. No 
Exposition city has ever had anything of this kind and everyone who 
has visited previous expositions will recognize its value. 

This Bureau is made possible by the concerted action and liberal 
spirit of the proprietors and managers of the reputable hotels. of San 
Francisco and vicinity. An overwhelming majority of them have voted 
to co-operate in the operation of one, official Hotel Bureau to be | 
conducted jointly by the united hotel interests and the Exposition 
management. 

This Bureau will offer to visitors 


A Positive Guarantee Against Increased or Unreason- | 


able Hotel Rates 


The hotels registering with the Official Bureau have filed their 
rates; the rates have been passed upon by a committee of Exposition 
officials and unprejudiced hotel men; that committee has refused 
to admit to registration any hotel asking increased or unreasonable 
rates. The hotel men who have joined the Bureau have guaranteed 
that their rates will not be exceeded, directly or indirectly on pain 
of expulsion, and have by formal resolution condemned any hotel 
man who asks excessive rates as a menace to the reputation of the F 
city, the success of the Exposition and the interests of the hotels © 
themselves. Therefore, visitors dealing with hotels registered with 
the Official Exposition Bureau are dealing with the hotels that§ 
recognize their duty to the city, the Exposition and the public and 
whose rates and character are approved by the Exposition itself. 


Furthermore, the Official Bureau offers visitors— 


A Quick, Positive and Practical System of Making 
Hotel Reservations in Advance or Securing Hotel! 


Accommodations on Arrival 


San Francisco has more hotels than any city in the world except 
New York, but there will be periods throughout 1915 when even 
its great rooming capacity will be taxed to the utmost. This 
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Bureau is organized for the convenience as well as for the protection?’ The 

of visitors and by availing yourself of its free services you will avoid “Gre 

the danger of being turned away from hotel after hotel in searc re. 

of accommodations. open 
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t ic Exposition at 
Exposition Hotel Bureau Offers 








Conventions, congresses and individuals desiring to make reserva- 
tions in advance will be accommodated entirely free of any charge 
by addressing the Bureau. 


Parties who have not made reservations in advance will, on arrival, 
be assigned to available rooms in hotels of their choice at any of the 
Exposition Information Bureaus, located at all railway and ferry sta- 
tions. 


The Exposition Bureau approves the character and rates of the hotels 
registered with it but of those hotels only. The hotels that have joined in 
the movement for the safeguarding of the visitor, and have filed their 
rates for approval and agreed not to increase them, are shown in the 
Official Exposition Hotel Guide (copy free on request). The Exposition 
Bureau will not be responsible for the treatment accorded visitors by 
hotels not shown in that Guide. 
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with i Conducted by the Exposition Management in co-operation with 

that § the United Hotel Interests of San Francisco and vicinity. 
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ectiol’ The Panama-Pacific International Exposition— 
“Greatest, most beautiful, most important in all History,” 


opens February 20, 1915—Completely Ready. 
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How hogs thrive in Oregon 


Opportunities in Hog 
Raising in 


Oregon 


There are hundreds of locations 
along the lines of the Southern 
Pacific and allied lines in Oregon, 
suitable for hog raising, and with 
the up-to-date information now to 
be had on the subject of hogs, there 
is no reason why this industry 
cannot be made highly profitable. 


Market Demands 
Are Good 


Pork prices range from 9 tog} cents 
per lb. in the Portland market today 
and there is always a steady de- 
mand, Lands along the Southern 
Pacific are well adapted tothe grow- 
ing of suitable forage for hog raising. 


Practical Booklet 
On Hogs 


“Swine Raising in The Pacific 

Northwest” is a valuable booklet 

on the subject of raising and care 

of hogs, and contains a wealth of 

useful information in the subjett. 

A postal card to the undersigned 
will bring a free copy. 


“See Washington First” 


On the Way To or From 


THE EXPOSITIONS 


Send for official guide, “Beauties of the State 
of Washington” — illustrating in colors the 
many attractions offered tourists—mountains, 
forests, national parks, scenic highways, cities, 
inland seas, lakes, mighty rivers and Alaska. 
Write I. M. Howell, Secretary of State, Dept. J, 
Olympia, Wn. 

















warcx SAN DIEGOS0Ow 


OMA PLAZA—Subdivision de Luxe at base 
of famous Point Loma, favorite of all high 
class residence districts, offers surest 

profits. $15 a month buys splendid home- 
site. Invest now. For full particulars address 


LOMA PLAZA CO., SAN DIEGO, CAL. 








GRAY wiewne) <b ae);3 BOATS ee 


Piagines of both th Z-opcle and 4-cycle type 
boats of al sizes. Material and 





gos and give Gray service. 


Gray En on] ges Ta pane 
apy f forour ng va ae books abo i Motors and complete 
tor Boats. MOTOR CO., 1108 Motor Bide... Detroit, Mich. 








The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. 
CO. Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, N. Y. 


Hotel Stewart 


GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 


San Francisco 


European Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3.50 adayup. 
Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 


ROWN’ 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


For the Voice 
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appetite or digestion. 
Sold only in Boxes--never in bulk. 
and $1.00. Sample Free, 


ifi 
Southern Pacific A cement and eras rte 
John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent 
Portland, Oregon 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 





Boston, Mass. 
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When You Come to the San Francisco Exposition 


STOP ACROSS THE BAY! 
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There You Will Find 


The ideal home cities of all California. 

The best of hotels and apartment houses. 

A population in the three cities of Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda of 300,000, a 
community that has progressed more during the last decade than any 
other in the State. 

Beautiful residences in wonderful surroundings. . 


And a Direct Ferry 


To the center of the Fair Grounds by which the great show can be reached in 35 
minutes, and more comfortably than from any other point in the Bay region. 

On this trip all the attractions of the Bay itself and of the East Bay Cities, with 
their wonderful setting, are unfolded in an unexc2lled panorama of scenic beauty. 

No rush, no dust, no crowded street cars—just a ride across blue waters on com- 
modious boats that land you right at the Fair and bring you back rested and 
refreshed after a day of sight-seeing. 


Inquiries should be addressed to 
Board of Supervisors, Oakland, California 
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EL PASO: TEXAS 


A Joyous and Friendly City; a City That Has Never Had-a Blue Day; 
You Cannot Resist Its Call To YOU; You, Too, Will Be Happiest There 


(Ten-Day Stopover allowed on all railroad and Pullman tickets via EL PASO.) 








10,000,000 are being invested in the El Paso Valleys by the U. S. Govern- 
ment Reclamation Service to store the waters of the Rio Grande and to 
distribute them over 200,000 acres of the finest soil in the world; where 
the growing season is nine months; where the winters are sunny and 
cloudless for pleasant and profitable work outofdoors; where there is room and 
a welcome for thousands of experienced farm settlers bringing a modest capital 
with them; where prime farm lands cost less than in the old states or in other 
irrigated regions, because there has never been a boom here, and the speculator 
is refused encouragement; where the best market is the home market, and 
where the surplus can be sent out over more railroads and more cheaply than 
from any other western farm center. ABUNDANT WATER SUPPLY NOW 
AND ALWAYS. Ideal Grape, Tree-Fruit, and Truck country. 
EL PASO, TEXAS, is the Only Metropolitan City in a region of 1,000,000 
square miles, embracing West Texas, New Mexico,Arizona, and northern Mexico. 
AUTOMOBILISTS know that all the overland routes that are open the year 
round necessarily pass through El Paso. No other route is so rich in interest 
as the El Paso route, which offers speedy roads and good weather always. 
INVESTORS and Manufacturers are invited to come and investigate. 
FOR INFORMATION, address “El Paso Chamber of Commerce,” El Paso, Tex. 























CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 
Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 


Yosemite National Park San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County Resorts and Springs 
Shasta Resorts Lake Tahoe Region 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Los Angeles and its Beaches Sacramento Valley 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915—FIRST IN SAFETY 
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America’s Ideal —_ 
for Tourists— 
@ A wonderful Seaport (330,000 citizens) sur- 


rounded by snow-clad mountains. 


q Distance from salt water to highest peak in 
United States (Mt. Rainier, 14,526 feet above sea- 
level) only 50 miles. 


@ Every variety of scenery, climate, foliage, and 
sport within afew miles of Seattle. 


@ Spend several days of enjoyment in and about 
Seattle on your way to the California Expositions. 


@ Get your railroad tickets by the cool summer 
route of the Northwest and see this Puget Sound 
country. 


@ Cruise through Alaska on Seattle steamships. 
G Seattle, City of Mystic Shrine Convention, 1915, 
has 75,000 hotel rooms. 


For free books, send postal card to 


Manager Publicity Bureau 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
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The Pioneers of Today 


in Kern County 


do not have the hardships encountered in ‘The Days of '49.” 


Kern County, larger than the state of Massachusetts, has hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land that will grow anything—and in such abundance as to surprise one not 
soquaieted with the productiveness of her soil. Water is here in abundance—more than 
200,000 acres are irrigable under a canal system taking its wey from the Kern River, 
which has an average flow of 902 cubic feet of water per second. Pumping plants, too, 
are in universal use, for there is a comparatively hallow depth of surface water all over 
the County. 


The climate is moderate, summers a bit dry, and winters with ice and snow virtually 
unknown. 


The conveniences of a modern home are all here. Many towns within the borders of 
Kern County boast of electric lights, macadamized streets, churches of all denominations 
and modern schools. Good government, good roads, electric power, crude oil, natural 
gas, the main lines of two transcontinental railroads and many other advantages tend 
to — the life of the modern pioneer in Kern County one of comparative ease and 
comfort. 


Kern County is truly a County of opportunities. Citrus fruits—oranges, lemons, grape 
fruit—are adapted to all sections of the County. Deciduous fruits—peaches, apricots, 
olives, plums, apples, etc.. do phenomenally well. Alfalfa can be grown on more acres 
in Kern County than in any other County. in California. Strawberries, blackberries, 
loganberries, currants and figs yield abundantly in various sections. Dairying, poultry 
raising, hog raising—offer opportunity for money making. 


You owe it to yourself if you are contemplating a move into the “Land of Opportunity” 
to get better acquainted with Kern County. Write for information specifying the 
branch of farming which attracts you most. We will send you illustrated literature 
giving facts which will bear out all of the above statements. 


T. F. BURKE, Secretary 


Kern County Board of Trade 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
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Wealth in the Small Fors: 


RESNO COUNTY leads all the other farming communities of California in the number of 
small farms, by over 1509. In 1910 there were a total of 6,245 farms in Fresno County, of 
which number 3,240 ranged from 20 to 50 acres in extent. 


There are in this County <ome 400,000 acres of land under irrigation, all of which are capable of 
producing specialized crops. There is room here too for the old fashioned farm with its fields of 
grain, family orchard, hogs, a bunch of cattle and poultry yards. 


Fresno County annually produces over $40,000,000 worth of products: The oil-fields in the 
Coalinga section produce over $10,000,000 annually. Raisins add from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
Fresno County leads the world in the production of raisin grapes, having passed Spain, the original 
raisin producing cp grt a score of years ago. Fresno County produces three-fourths of the 
entire raisin cro; America. Cereals are produced to the amount of $3,000,000 per annum. 
Wines and ie, ies contribute annually $3,000,000 to the County’s wealth; lumber and mill work 
as much more. Fruit makes up more than $2,250,000. Alfalfa comes next with $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000 and dairy products add a like amount. 


Fresno County wants the man who will farm intensively and intelligently, 20, 30 or 40 acre tracts. 
As a reward, he may expect returns which will provide handsomely for his family and leave a 
margin with which to build upa bank account. Automobiles, the gauge of a farming community's 
prosperity, are plentiful on the streets of Fresno’s business centers. Good roads are found all over 
the County. 


For more detailed information, illustrated literature, etc., write to 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


or either of these organizations: Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, Cal. 
Sanger Chamber of Commerce Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce....... Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. . . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........ Selma, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce Laton, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. ... Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce... .Kerman, Cal. 
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WHERE THE FORTY-NINERS FOUND YELLOW GOLD 


What trip to California would be complete without seeing the country of the argonauts, the 


ROMANTIC SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


before the fruit farmer with his irrigation ditches and his trees. Here may be seen the processes of pro- 


duction of the far famed crops of California, vineyards, olive and nut groves, vast alfalfa fields, peaches, 
prunes, cherries. The Sacramento Valley is networked with steam and electric railways and Fine vere 
streams. A boat ride on palatial river steamers, a visit to the State Experimental Farm, the State Capital, 
a side trip to Lake Tahoe, California’s famous crystal lake among ‘the 
glaciers—these are a few of the things the Exposition visitor should mark 


down in his itinerary. 





F008 LO2 


wa By all means plan a side trip into the Sacramento Valley. 
















The wheat barons farming 40,000 acres at a crack succeeded the gold hunters. Now the wheat barons’ reign is over. They have passed 














RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY FARMS 


We are owners of Almond, Olive, Walnut, Prune, 
and Alfalfa land with irrigation: 


WATT AND CO., 621 J Street, Sacramento, California 


Send for free list 


$100 per acre. 

















D. W. JOHNSTON and SON 


416 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
about NORTH. SACRAMENTO, the fastest growing community in California. 


We own choice tracts of alfalfa and fruit lands in the SACRAMENTO and 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEYS and solicit your correspondence. 




















Homeseekers Attention 





40-Acre Equipped Farms 





An Equipped Farm will give you possession of 40 
acres of new, clean, strong land. 
Will provide a complete pumping plant for irrigation. 
Will provide trees and seed adapted to the soil. 
Will furnish necessary farm implements. 


This equi t bined with and included in 
the price of the land, establishes you at once upon 
a property which will yield return crops the first year. 





L 2. 





Every h Id be informed of proper 
land values in California, conditions of soil, necessity 
of cheap water for irrigation, most profitable crops, 
markets. We will furnish reliable, up-to-date informa- 
tion in these matters. It will get you started right and 
save you money. 

Every homeseeker should avail himself of this 
opportunity, Write today. 


DUDLEY MOULTON 


Formerly: Deputy State Commissioner of Horticulture of 
alifornia. 


Expert, United States Department of Agriculture. 
San Francisco California 











ProducestheFirst Oranges of the Season 


From the Orland district come those beautifully-colored oranges 
that grace the festive board at Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Irrigation is important in growing oranges. No county enioys 
more complete irrigation systems than Glenn. One section is 
irrigated by the United States Government, with a guarantee of 
an abundant supply at all times. Another section is watered by 
a perfect canal system, the water being derived from the Sacra- 
mento River. Streams flowing from the snow covered Sierras 
many miles away furnish a sub-surface supply to those sections 
remote from the irrigated districts. 

Glenn County is in the heart of the Sacramento Valley, Califor- 
nia’s richest and most productive Valley. It is in immediate 
touch with the great markets of northern and central California 
by rail and river transportation. 

The farmers of Glenn County produce, besides the earliest 
oranges on the market, lemons, grape-fruit, almonds, olives, figs, 
wheat, barley, alfalfa, sugar beets and garden truck. 

For information and illustrated literature address either the 


Willows ¢ Chamber of Commerce, Willows, California 
Orland C of C ce, Orland, California 
Bayles Business Men’s League, Bayles, California 
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SACRAMENTO 


iS 


The Heart of California 














You are cordially invited to visit this beautiful 
City and the picturesque orchards and orange 
groves of Sacramento County. 





Have your ticket routed through Sacramento 
when coming West to see the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. Sacramento is but 90 miles from 
the Exposition Grounds and it is a short and 
pleasant journey by water or rail from San 
Francisco. 





Hotel accommodations are equal to the best in 
America. The climate is delightfully pleasant, 
and the roads invite motoring through the 
most attractive orchard country in the world. 


The hand of hospitality is extended by the 
people of Sacramento and they bid you welcome 
to their firesides. 


Address all communications to 


Sacramento County Expositions Commission 
COURT HOUSE, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


D. W. CARMICHAEL EMMETT PHILLIPS 
President Secretary 
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SEE 


San Joaquin County 





XPOSITION visitors will 
find products of San 
Joaquin County on display at 
both the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition and the 
Panama-California Exposition, 
but better still, every Exposition 
visitor can see San Joaquin 
County itself—its wonderful or- 
chards, its alfalfa fields, its far- 
famed Delta Lands, its dairies, 
its great manufacturing in- 
dustries—at slight cost. There 
is infinite interest in a visit to 
this County. Study the accom- 
panying map. See the advan- 
tageous location of the county 
to San Francisco. - Make it a 
point to spend a few days in 
San Joaquin County and inspect 
the most intensely cultivated 
fruit land area in the great San 
Joaquin Valley. The Delta 
Lands—vast reclaimed areas 
that are comparable only to the 
rich fertile farming lands of the 
Egyptian Valley of the Nile, or 
the dyked lands of the Nether- 
lands—may be seen in a de- 
a boat ride over the four hundred miles of navigable waterways within the reclaimed 
strict. 
San Joaquin County leads every county in California in the production of potatoes, barley 
and vegetables. It is not far from the lead in the production of fruit, hay and cereals. San 
Joaquin has excellent schools, churches and social centers. It has 270 miles of macadamized 
highway. Its people are progressive, earnest, busy workers. Its farms are intelligently 
cared for and intensively cultivated 
Write to either of the undersigned organizations for complete information about San Joaquin 
County. Information gladly furnished free of charge. We want farmers. We want 
prospective settlers to see the county. 











Secretary Chamber of Commerce - - Stockton, California 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce of Northern Su J — County, Lodi, California 
Secretary Tracy Board of Trade - - - Tracy, California 
Secretary Manteca Board of Trade Manteca, California 
Secretary Ripon Board of Trade’ - Ripon, California 
Secretary Escalon Commercial Club - Escalon, California 
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O Panama (California 


E’xposition _ 





MARKS THE DAWN 
GREATER CALIFORNIA 


The opening of the Exposition beautiful at San Diego on January 
first, celebrating the opening of the Panama Canal on the same 
day, means much to the Western coast. 

It is not only a show —a fair. It marks the dawn of a greater 
California, a new era of commercial development for the great 
Southwest. A union with the East. 

Already hundreds of thousands of people from the East have signified their inten- 
tion of joining California in celebrating at San Diego her year of triumph and 
opportunity. 

They are coming to see the Exposition—the Dream City of ancient Spain—the 
tale of whose beauty has already spread throughout the Eastern States. On the 
way they will see our West—the West of the Grand Canyon, Glacier National 
Park, the Yosemite, Yellowstone, the Painted Desert and the Big Trees. 

They are coming to see San Francisco's great Exposition, five hundred miles to 
the North, with its magnificent buildings and its world-wide exhibits. 

Truly we of all the West will mingle with our Eastern friends at San Diego among 
the Palms and the acacia, the bougainvillea and the roses. We will prove by our 
presence and participation our appreciation of what the future holds for California. 


1915 1915 


Opens GET YOUR TICKET FOR SAN DIEGO Closes 
Jan.1,1915 Jan.1,1916 


we, # 
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_)} WESTERN FINANCE 








A department devoted to investments in the Far West. 
Letters requesting information should be addressed to the 
Financial Editor and should be accompanied by return postage. 
Readers seeking information concerning the value of shares 
in new corporations should enclose prospectus sent out 
by fiscal agents. Inquiries will 


be answered by mail 


























































The Pacific Coast enters the new year 
in a financial condition which, though not 
radiant with flushed activity, can be termed 
healthy and sound. The long continued 
process of liquidation and reorganization 
following the boom years weeded out the 
frail sisters among securities quite a while 
ago, laid bare the weak spots and led to a 
general retrenchment. In San Francisco 
the reorganization of half a dozen large 
corporations which were driven on the 
financial shoals two years ago is practically 
complete; though the war interfered with 
the refinancing of the Union Oil Company, 
the effect of this company’s financial 
troubles was discounted. several months 
ago. The General Petroleum muddle like- 
wise is a thing of the past. With the excep- 
tion of a few properties extended beyond 
present needs, the public utilities along the 
Pacific Coast are in an exceptionally healthy 
condition. The one remaining weak spot 
lies in the circumstances surrounding the 
large issues of timber bonds floated a few 
years ago. Owing to the depressed con- 
dition of the lumber market it is not im- 
probable that one or two firms will have 
trouble in meeting the fixed charges due in 
January. But this situation likewise has 
been anticipated and remedial agencies are 
at work. Spring will see greater activity 
in the mills than has prevailed for several 
years past. 

And there are many bright rays sweeping 
over the Western financial sky. In Novem- 
ber there was a decided revival of the de- 
mand for securities in every Western finan- 
cial center. Sales of municipal securities, 
of mortgages and improvement bonds were 
the largest in many moons, purchasers in- 


The Financial Outlook for the Fair Year 










cluding investors both from the East and 
West. San Francisco, for instance, dis- 
posed of more than three million dollars’ 
worth of its-5s and, when the issue was 
gone, started to sell its 414s at a rapid gait. 
When bonds with an interest rate not higher 
than four and one half per cent are in de- 
mand at par, the basic financial condition 
must of necessity be sound and satisfactory. 

The San Francisco and Los Angeles 
stock exchanges were reopened early in 
December, and the beginning of trading 
showed no extraordinary recession from 
July quotations. In San Francisco, on the 
contrary, the market for mining stocks was 
more active and bullish than it has been for 
a year. A strike in the Jumbo Extension, 
said to be as rich and important as the find 
that sent Mohawk soaring, led to a remark- 
able revival of speculative trading and car- 
ried the entire Goldfield list with it to 
higher levels. 

The financial situation on the Pacific 
Coast may be summarized in the statement 
that bedrock was reached in October, 1914; 
since then a decided steady improvement 
has been taking place, and this improve- 
ment will continue throughout the coming 
year. 


Pushing Baby Bonds to the Front 


The “baby bond” is distinguished from its 
grown brother by its diminutive size. It 
is issued in denominations of $100 and 
sometimes of $50 in order to make possible 
its purchase by small investors. So far 
both the issues and the sales of baby bonds 
have been very small. The reason for this 
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condition is twofold. It has to do with the 
American temperament and with the func- 
tions of the American savings bank. 

The issues of baby bonds put out a few 
years ago by several large bond houses were 
a drug on the market. The managers of the 
financial houses attributed this apathy to 
the desire of the average American to pay 
down $100 as the first instalment on a 
$1000 bond, to be paid for gradually, 
instead of limiting the investment to the 
capital actually in hand. Though they 
realized the importance of the tremendous 
reservoir of investment funds represented 
by the aggregate savings of the families 
with very small means, they maintained 
that tapping this reservoir meant a very 
expensive campaign of education, and the 
cost of such a campaign, they contended, 
would by far exceed the immediate profit 
to be derived from the increased sale of 
baby bonds. 

They also pointed out that the savings 
banks of France, the classic example of the 
small investors’ ability to finance huge enter- 
prises with their aggregate funds, are not 
savings banks in the American meaning of the 
term, but rather investment agencies through 
which the peasant’s pennies are turned into 
securities as soon as twenty francs have 
accumulated. The American savings banks, 
on the contrary, provides facilities to accu- 
mulate the actual cash against the owner’s 
future needs. 

The objection of the larger houses against 
the baby bond are undoubtedly well 
founded. Yet it is also true that the huge 
reservoir of small Ameriean savings re- 
mains practically untapped for the purpose 
of municipal or corporate financing, except 
by the mining, rubber or oil-stock faker. 

The large bond houses are essentially 
financial wholesalers. They deal in large 
blocks of securities and the nature of their 
business, the small margin of profit, make 
it exceedingly difficult for them to handle 
baby bonds. But there are quite a few of 
the smaller investment firms that have 
realized the opportunity presented by the 
baby bond, that have grasped the impor- 
tance of tapping the great reservoir of the 
small man’s savings and that are working 
hard to popularize the baby bond. Their 
success will be slow, but it will promote 
thrift and tend to make America less de- 
pendent upon foreign investments, a con- 
dition highly desirable after the war when 
Europe will need every penny it can beg, 
borrow or steal for purposes of its own. 








We believe this is 
going to bethe big 
. year to make 
money in Alaska. We are specialists in Alaska enter- 
prises to distinguish the good from the bad. If you want 
to keep posted on Alaska and the big development 
about to take place up there fill in the coupon below. 


ALAS 


HERRIN & RHODES, Inc. 
Seattle, Washington 





Herrin & Rhodes, Inc., 

119 Cherry Street, Seattle, Washington. 
Please keep me posted on Alaska. 
Name. . 
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NSURE YOUR INCOME 


Make yourself safe in case of accident or sickness. Com- 


pensation for disability from pneumonia, pleurisy, rheu- 
matism, fevers, burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 
appendicitis, etc. Let us tell you how little Income 


Insurance costs in the largest health and accident insur- 
ance company in the world. 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
Over $13,500,000 paid in claims to about 590,000 policy holders 


J. E. BETTS, Resident Manager 
Alaska Commercial Bldg., San Francisco 
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Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Information 
Service | 


Supplies without charge or fees 
accurate and timely information 
about travel anywhere and 
about Schools. Mr. Foster has 
opened offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles where inquiries 
from tourists or residents will 
receive careful and considerate 
attention. You are invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
The EMPORIUM The ANGELUS HOTEL 


The greatest department SPRING AND 4TH STREETS 


store on the Pacific Coast 

New York, Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave., 38thSt. Denver, Brown Palace Hotel 
Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. New Orleans, HotelCrunewald 
St. Louis, Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney Co. Washington, 503 14th St. 
Philadelphia, Ackers, Chestnutand 12th Sts. Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. 


15 other offices in Florida, Cuba and Summer resorts, 
Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
Ward G, Foster, General Manager 
Send stamp with mail inquiry. 
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THE PALACE OF 
HORTICULTURE IN THE 
GREAT SOUTH GARDENS 





IN THE COURT OF THE FOUR SEASONS 


REPRODUCED DIRECTLY FROM COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHS MADE AT THE EXPOSITION BY CHARLES J. BELDEN 


Illustrating ‘‘A City of the Sun,’ page 67. 
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THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


JANUARY 


VOLUME 34 


I9QIS 


NUMBER 1 


THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


Nineteen Fifteen 


HE earthquake of April 18, 1906, fell 

upon San Francisco like a thief in the 

night. It robbed San Francisco of 
350 million dollars; the economic loss to the 
Golden State outside of San Francisco 
equaled this sum. A year later the worst 
financial panic of the century swept the 
country. 

Three years after the earthquake, in 
1909, two Californian cities determined to 
hold expositions celebrating the opening of 
the Panama Canal. Both San Francisco 
and San Diego, six hundred miles apart, pro- 
ceeded with the expenditure of many mil- 
lions to entertain the remote world. 

Five months before the gates were to 
open, war, a world war, the greatest war of 
all times, came down like a thief in the 
night. Immediately the entire country 
came to the unanimous conclusion that now 
the expositions, of course, would be post- 
poned. Had not St. Louis, without a war, 
delayed its show for a year? 

But the country did not reckon with the 
spirit of San Francisco, with the Californian 
grit, with the genius of the West. Despite 
the world war the managements of both 
expositions without hesitation declared their 


intention to go on with the shows as 
planned. They are going on. When the 
New Year’s coming is announced by whistle, 
horn and bell, San Diego’s exposition will 
open its gates. Seven weeks later San 
Francisco’s show will blaze forth in a burst 
of multi-colored splendor. 

Two expositions of the scope and size of 
those at San Francisco and San Diego, both 
in the same state, held in the same year, 
both far from the great centers of popula- 
tion, constitute an achievement of which 
any commonwealth might well be proud in 
ordinary times. To hold these expositions 
while a world war is raging, to make them 
a success while half the globe is aflame, this 
is an achievement to which the entire nation 
can justly point with pride. 

And both expositions will be a success, 
war or no war! 


Fair Rates in the Fair Year 
M ANY thousand visitors to previous 


expositions have gone home sore 
and disgruntled. They were held 
up; gouged and overcharged for their ac- 
commodations. Exposition time was pick- 
ing time for the unscrupulous ones among 
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those having rooms, taxis and other neces- 
sary conveniences for rent. The unsophisti- 
cated visitor, a stranger in a strange land, 
could not distinguish between the sheep 
and the goats; anxious to find quarters, 
he often drifted into surroundings into 
which wild horses could not drag him during 
normal times and was made to pay excessive 
prices for inferior service. 

California will not gouge its exposition 
guests in 1915. Both at San Francisco and 
at San Diego the managements of the ex- 
positions are officially taking part in the 
preparations for the efficient distribution 
of the visitors; in both cities gouging will 
not be tolerated. In San Francisco and 
Oakland the Hotel Men’s Association, whose 
membership comprises the bulk of the best 
hotels and apartment houses, has placed 
the management of its affairs directly into 
the hands of the exposition officials. Every 
applicant will be assured of a room to suit 
his purse at reasonable prices. In San 
Diego the exposition management has 
bonded the hotels and induced them by 
contract to display the daily rate in each 
room. Transportation between the hotels 
and the steamers and stations will be uni- 
form and inexpensive. If the visitor will 
use the machinery prepared for his benefit, 
if he will make his plans, schedules and 
reservations in advance he will leave for 
home with a sweet taste in his mouth. 


The Military Position of the 
United States 


ILL there be a reduction in the 

W size of the military establish- 

ments after peace returns? 

In view of the great war and its possible 
consequences, shall the United States 
change its present military policy? 

These two questions are well worth the 
thoughtful attention of every American. 
It will not do to dismiss them lightly, with 
a shrug of the shoulders.( Security through 
isolation is like the illusdfy Safety of the 
ostrich. The present slaughter may be the 
last great war, but this prediction is based 
largely on fervent hope, and past experi- 
ence supplies no foundation for this hope. 
No matter how the war ends, peace will 
hardly bring the millennium because the 
percentage of intelligent, thinking people 
really able to grasp the idea of man’s 
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universal brotherhood is lamentably small. 
Peace will not eradicate a single country’s 
national conceit, prejudice, suspicion or re- 
sentment. Though we pray that it might 
be otherwise, the world after the war will 
be a good deal as it was before. 

And thete are straws indicating that dis- 
armament still resides with the other splen- 
did dreams among the stars. Japan is 
increasing instead of diminishing its forces 
on land and sea. Bankrupt Mexico still 
finds it possible to buy powder and shell. 
Whether sincerely or merely to gain politi- 
cal advantage, Japan’s dominant party is 
turning against its present allies, demanding 
that Nippon. keep within her grasp that 
which she conquered from the German. 
Italy has no thought of disarmament and 
the specter of the Pan-Islamic movement, 
as expounded vividly by Sheykh Abdullah 
on another page of this issue, is facing 
Janus-like both east and west. 


DISARMAMENT A DREAM 


The prospect of universal peace, our 
fervent hopes notwithstanding, is as in- 
definite as the forecast of next winter’s 
weather. Reduction of military and naval 
establishments to the size of an efficient 
police force, the only logical solution of 
the war problem, has been proposed by no 
one. Though the Allies are ostensibly 
fighting to crush German “militarism,” 
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though they are reinforcing their gunfire 
by quotations from German philosophers 
and historians, not one of the eight countries 
has as yet signified.its intention to give 
up its supremacy on land or sea after the 
war. Itis not the maintenance of a strong 
army or navy, but rather the competition 
engendered by the desire to have the strong- 
est army or navy that led to the present 
war. If that competition continues after 
peace has been declared, even though this 
competition be not as sharp as hitherto, 
the present conflict will not be the last 
great war. 

In view of these circumstances, shall the 
United States enter the international race 
for armed preponderance? Shall the nation 
strengthen the army, or the navy, or both? 
What will be the effect of such an increase 
in the armed forces? 


THE STANDING ARMY’S COST 


In the first place, an expansion of the 
standing army under the present system 
to half a million men is impossible. Such 
an augmentation would involve an annual 
outlay of at least five hundred million dol- 
lars, based on the present cost of more 
than $1000 annually per enlisted man. 
The only possible way of creating an ade- 
quate reserve is through the expansion and 
remodeling of the present militia system 
at the expense of the Federal government. 
So long as the states individually bear the 
major part of the cost, the militia will 
continue to be more or less of a military 
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INSIDE THE GARDEN WALL 


The United States needs no standing 
army of half a million men. Despite the 
prophecies of the alarmists, an invasion of 
this country by an army large enough to 
hold its own for any length of time is an 
utter impossibility. The only power which 
could hope to undertake such a task with 
initial success is Great Britain, and Britain, 
besides lacking the desire and the army, 
has given Canada as a hostage. 


THE TWO WEAK SPOTS 


The only two vulnerable points in the 
American armor are the Panama Canal and 
the Philippines. Though an adequate re- 
serve of trained men and equipment is 
necessary for.the defense of either point, 
the principal weapon, the deciding factor, 
will be the navy. 

A standing army of 100,000 men, supple- 
mented by a fully equipped and reasonably 
well trained voluntary reserve of 250,000 
men, can hold the two vulnerable points 
against any nation which under any cir- 
cumstances might desire to attack them, 
if the American navy is of adequate size. 
The navy, not the army, is the country’s 
strong right arm, and the navy need by 
no means be of overwhelming size. In the 
first place, the United States is self-con- 
tained. Even ifits shore line were blockaded 
from ‘end to end, the nation would not 
starve or go naked. Yet such a blockade 
is an ‘utter impossibility. No foe could 
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succeed in bottling up the American navy 
as the German, the Russian and the Aus- 
trian fleets are now bottled up. And the 
damage which American war vessels, oper- 
ating from a hundred open bases, could 
inflict upon the enemy’s shipping would 
be sufficiently large to give even England 
pause. Yet the United States has no deep- 
sea merchant fleet of its own to lose. 
Except England, no nation has a fleet 
powerful enough to cope with the American 
navy in its own waters. Except England, 
no nation has a base near enough to Ameri- 
can waters for submarine work, though an 
attacking squadron would be continually 
exposed to raids from submerged vessels. 
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Under these circumstances there is but one 
nation which could hope to inflict more 
damage than it would suffer in an offensive 
war against the United States. That na- 
tion is Japan in relation to the Philippines. 

Japan’s commercial marine traffic lies 
mainly in the Far East where the Island 
Empire occupies the same relative position 
as the United States does to the rest of 
the world. Japan need fear neither in- 
vasion nor blockade. It has no large over- 
seas commerce to protect. Against the 
Japanese army operating close to its base 
no American expeditionary corps could 
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hope to succeed except with the aid of a 
decisive naval victory. 

If the present relative positions of the 
American and Japanese navies are main- 
tained, Congress need lose no sleep over 
the safety of the Philippines; they won’t 
be carried off over night. And the main- 
tenance of the present battle strength, plus 
an ample number of submarines and high- 
speed battle cruisers and commerce destroy- 
ers, will constitute an offensive and de- 
fensive equipment sufficient to protect the 
country against all combinations within 
the realm of the possible. 


THE OLD COURSE IS SAFE 


There is no need for the United States 
to alter the military and naval course it 
has steered for a century. Were it not for 
the Philippines, it could even reduce the 
standing army’s strength and use the ap- 
propriation for a more efficient militia 
system. Nor does the United States need 
a navy of overwhelming size. By the ex- 
penditure of a relatively small amount 
annually for a fairly trained and fully 
equipped Federal militia reserve, by the 
maintenance of the present standard of 
naval battle units and by the addition of 
a few high-speed battle cruisers and swift 
raiders the country will be in a position 
to defend successfully all it owns without 
bankrupting itself, regardless of the course 
events may take in Europe. 


WESTERN PRESS OPINIONS 


To judge from the newspapers, Western 
public opinion regarding the advisability of 
increasing the country’s armament is 
strongly divided. And it is strange that 
this division, in the press at least, follows 
the cleavage line of political and economic 
ideas. Conservative journals with pro- 
nounced stand-pat leanings, like the militant 
Los Angeles Times, the Portland Oregonian 
and the Seattle Times, in company with 
the Hearst papers, are clamoring for more 
men and more ships, are advocating a 
heavy coat of mail for Uncle Sam’s fist and 
its determined use. The militant Pro- 
gressive organs like the San Francisco 
Bulletin and the Los Angeles Tribune, on 
the contrary, raise their voices against 
greater appropriations for the army and 
navy. Roosevelt’s attitude notwithstand- 
ing they preach the doctrine of interna- 
tional brotherhood and declare that ex- 
tensive preparation for war must inevitably 
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strengthen the military caste and _ ulti- 
mately bring about hostilities. The largest 
number of the Western papers, however, 
is discussing the problem with an open 
mind, though the shadow of possible 
Japanese hostility induces many of the 
journals to favor stronger coast fortifica- 
tions. 


Cannon Fodder 
Ta loss of thé belligerents in killed, 


wounded, sick, missing and prisoners 

from the beginning of the war to 
December 5 is estifnated to be approxi- 
mately as follows: 


720,000 
480,000 
800,000 
590,000 
110,000 
130,000 
85,000 
25,000 
30,000 
2,000 


Germar.y 
Austria ... 
Russia .... 


England .... 
Belgium 
Servia 


OURE 5 Rest ts 2,972,000 


Discounting the figures by a million un- 
wounded prisoners, the war is costing the 
world 450,000 dead men and cripples every 
thirty days. 

Cannon fodder is the right word. 


Japan Has Trouble Letting Go 
A can, is the conquest of Ger- 


man territory in the Far East and 


in the Pacific by Japan will turn 
out to have been a far easier matter than 


the problem of letting go. In the ulti- 
matum to Germany preceding the attack 
upon Kiao Chao Japan declared that she 
would “ultimately”’ restore the conquered 
territory to its original owner, the Chinese 
Republic. At that time it was also the 
universal belief, fostered by the semi-official 
press of both Japan and England, that 
Nippon would not extend its operations 
beyond the China Sea. When the exten- 
sion came, when Japan took possession of 
several groups of German islands in the 
Pacific, including the island of Yap near 
our own Guam, it was announced semi- 
officially that the occupation was only 
temporary. 

Count Okuma undoubtedly was sincere 
in his farsighted policy of conciliating China 
by returning to her the territory wrested 
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from the Germans. Now his sincerity, his 
leadership and popularity will be put to a 
severe test. The opposition party, which 
also happens to be the majority party, an- 
nounced that, upon the convening of the 
Japanese diet it would force the issue and 
submit to a vote of the delegates the ques- 
tion of the conquered territory’s return. It 
was expected that, should the proposed 
return be turned down by the diet, the 
premier would dissolve parliament and go 
to the country for support. 


HE WON’T GET IT 


If the opposition party carries out its 
announced design and defeats the govern- 
ment forces on the relinquishment issue, 
Premier Okuma need count on little sym- 
pathy and support from the people. It 
will be an extremely difficult task to con- 
vince the masses that the best interests of 
the island empire are served by the sur- 
render of both Kiao Chao and Yap. The 
very fact that pressure might have been 
brought to bear from some quarter in favor 
of the relinquishment of the war spoils has 
stiffened the Japanese backbone and in- 
creased the temperature of the Japanese 
blood. From the diplomatic standpoint 
Secretary Bryan’s polite inquiry as to 
Japan’s future intentions regarding the ap- 
propriated islands may have been perfectly 
correct, but from the standpoint of inter- 
national psychology it was a faux pas, 
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Consider a somewhat analogous case: 
Not one person out of a hundred thousand 
cares a tinker’s dam whether the United 
States keeps the Philippines or not; prob- 
ably the majority would vote for relinquish- 
ment of the islands with a sigh of relief— 
if it could be done with honor. How would 
the majority vote, though, if Japan should 
make pointed inquiries as to whether the 
United States proposed to keep the islands? 

It’s a poor rule that doesn’t work both 
ways. And if Japan decides to keep Yap— 
nobody knew there was such a reef three 
months ago—why should the United States 
have the least misgivings? 

In the meantime, friction is developing 
between Japan and England, to judge from 
the Japanese press which speaks in harsh 
terms of the alleged British interference 
with Japan’s activities in the Pacific. 


The Rights of Neutrals 


HE vague body of ill-defined customs, 

precedents and agreements, known 

as international law, sadly needs re- 
vision. Especially do the rights of neutrals 
as against belligerents deserve considera- 
tion and emphasis. Under the conditions 
brought about by the present war it would 
be possible for the nation dominating the 
sea absolutely to prohibit marine trade 
among nearly all civilized neutral countries. 
It would only be necessary for the dominant 
naval power to issue a proclamation declar- 
ing every article of trade to be contraband 
of war in order to bring about a total cessa- 
tion of commerce. 

In the list of contraband issued by Great 
Britain early in the war kerosene and copper 
were not included, except as conditional 
contraband. When England suspected 
Italy, Sweden, Norway and Holland of 
purchasing copper and kerosene for resale 
to Germany, several cargoes of these com- 
modities moving in neutral bottoms from 
one neutral to another were confiscated 
even before the contraband proclamation 
had been amended to include these com- 
modities. 

THE CONTRABAND NOOSE 


What is to prevent England, bent upon 
inflicting the greatest possible economic 
damage upon Germany, to obtain for her- 
self the greatest possible -economic ad- 
vantages as against all other countries, 
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neutrals included, from adding every article 
under the sun to its contraband proclama- 
tion? England’s right to do so is well estab- 
lished. If England in addition can establish 
the right to interfere with the trade moving 
between neutral ports, the commerce of the 
world would be at her mercy. 

The United States, as the leading neutral 
in this world war, should take a firm stand 
against interference in its trade with other 
neutrals by any one of the belligerents. 
War falls heavily enough upon the inno- 
cent bystanders without disturbing Their 
trade with one another. 

In this connection it is extremely gratify- 
ing to note that the South American repub- 
lics apparently have forgotten their dis- 
trust of the United States and are, of their 
own accord, initiating a movement includ- 
ing both Americas to safeguard the in- 
terests of neutrals. 
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STILL WAITING FOR THE SNIPE 


_ The Case of Naco 
Na: is a small Arizonan town directly 


on the Mexican boundary. Two 

months ago two gangs of Mexican 
freebooters, engaged in a squabble having 
only a most tenuous, impalpable connec- 
tion with the fracas farther south, factions 
which paid not the least attention to the 
downfall of Huerta or the truce proclaimed 
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by the convention of military chiefs, en- 
trenched themselves along the line opposite 
Naco and began shooting with rifles and 
field pieces. Shells and bullets’ flew. across 
the border. The United States army lined 
up along the boundary behind steel shields. 
Part of the town of Naco, on American 
soil, was ordered evacuated to give the 
Mexican combatants more freedom of ac- 
tion. American soldiers, American citizens 
in their homes on American soil were 
struck by shot and shell; five persons were 
killed, forty were wounded. Every day 
the commander of the American forces sent 
word to the Mexican generals that shooting 
across the line must emphatically stop. 
Every day the Mexican generals apologized 
and continued to shoot across the line. 
Yielding to pressure, the governor of Ari- 
zona ordered out the state militia, not to 
embarrass the Administration—Arizona’s 
governor is a Democrat—but to protect 
American lives. Washington forced the 
state of Arizona to desist, but the shooting 
of Arizonan citizens continued. ‘For God’s 
sake, help us!” wired the citizens of Naco 
to. their senators on December 7. 

The establishment of a five-mile neutral 
zone along the Mexican border would end 
the bloody farce at Naco and prevent the 
recurrence of similar affairs. 

Belgium at least had the privilege of 
fighting back. Naco hasn’t. 


Canal Rates and the Railroads 


N an analysis of the probable changes to 
I be wrought by the Panama Canal it was 

predicted in these columns a year ago 
that the immediate effect of the canal’s 
opening would be the diversion of transcon- 
tinental freight from the rail to the water 
carrier, the shifting of business already ex- 
isting from the freight yard to the water- 
front, the loss of a portion of the trans- 
shipments to and from the Orient hitherto 
moving through Pacific Coast ports and a 
slow, gradual growth of new trade based 
upon low water rates. 

These predictions are Tairly borne out by 
the canal trade in the first three months 
after the opening. During August, Sep- 
tember and October of 1913, a ‘year of ° 
small crops, 120,000 tons moved from Cali- 
fornia to the Atlantic seaboard, the steamers 
carrying 53,000 tons, mostly via Tehuante- 
pec, and the railroads carrying 67,000 tons. 
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ORPHEUS 


When the canal was opened in August 
the reductions made by the water carriers 
were not great when compared with the 
Tehuantepec rates. Reductions of only 
five cents, from 35 cents to 30 cents per 
roo pounds, were common, though many 
of the rates from Puget Sound, on canned 
salmon, for instance, showed a much 
greater margin. But the opening of the 
canal saved two handlings, enabled the 
vessels to go through’ without breaking 
cargo and reduced the average time re- 
quired for the run to twenty-one days. 
Immediately the steamers began to attract 
traffic which had hitherto gone by rail. 
From as far inland as Ohio consignments 
were sent to the Atlantic Coast and through 
the canal at a saving over the rail haul. 


WHAT THE RAIL LOST 


During August, September and October 
of 1914 the eastbound transcontinental 
freight out of California amounted to 170,- 
ooo tons. Compared with the previous 
year of short crops, the railroads’ share 
remained stationary at 67,000 tons; the 
steamers’ share increased from 53,000 to 
103,000 tons. Corresponding increases took 
place in the canal shipments from Wash- 
ington and Oregon. So heavy was the east- 
bound canal freight movement during this 
period that the various water lines refused 
to accept shipments of low-priced bulky 
commodities like lumber or hay until the 
rush of the harvest months was over. 

Nor is this increase the limit of the 
water traffic’s expansion at the expense of 
the railroads. The American-Hawaiian line 
announces that early in 1915 its vessels 
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THREE PANAMA CARGO CARRIERS LOADING AT SEATTLE 
The opening of the canal has cut into railroad revenues and created a problem that will be difficult to solve 


will have a total refrigerated space of more 
than 10,000 tons. This means that the 
railroads face a loss of a portion of the 


profitable apple and citrus-fruit tonnage. 


/ Of course the lower canal rates are of 
profit to the shipper. But the decreased 
freight traffic also weakens the railroads 
financially, reduces their earnings and 
thereby stops the building of new lines and 
extensions of which the West stands in 
need. The growth of the canal traffic has 
not been of unadulterated benefit to the 
West; though the decreased-payroll argu- 
ment advanced by the railroads is not 
economically sound, their contention that 
they must have ample revenues to attract 
needed new capital certainly is. The rail 
carriers are too important a factor in the 
economic life of the West to dismiss their 
predicament lightly. Their condition de- 
serves careful attention and reflection. 
THE RAILROADS’ DILEMMA 

They have asked the Interstate Railroad 
Commission for permission to lower their 
transcontinental rates sufficiently to meet 
canal competition at least in part. Against 
this proposed reduction, applying only to 
shipments moving to or from tidewater 


points, the interior cities like Spokane, - 


Salt Lake City, Reno and Phoenix have 
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risen in arms. They succeeded only re- 
cently in having the back-haul, that is, 
the full transcontinental rate plus the local 
rate back from tidewater to the interior 
point, removed wholly or in part. Now the 
railroads want to lower the rates on certain 
commodities to tidewater points without a 
corresponding decrease to the interior 
points which do not enjoy the advantages 
of genuine water competition, thus reviv- 
ing in part the discrimination against the 
inland cities. 
WHO SHALL LOSE? 

The railroads certainly should be allowed 
to compete with the water carriers as much 
as possible. On the other hand, there is 
justice in the demand of the interior cities 
that they likewise should enjoy the fruits 
of the canal in the form of lower rates. 
But if their contention is upheld, if the 
lower rates are extended to interior points, 
the railroads will gain nothing by taking 
away part of the business from the steamers. 
The increase in the business moving be- 
tween Atlantic and Pacific ports will be 
more than offset by revenue loss occasioned 
through lowered rates between interior 
points. 

Taking all factors into consideration, 
canal competition has given the railroads 
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a hard nut to crack. The saving to the 
shipper is not the only, from many stand- 
points not even the most important aspect 
of the traffic crisis brought on by the open- 
ing of the canal: Of at least as much 
importance as this saving is the health of 
the West’s transportation arteries. 

The permanent solution of the vexing, 
complicated problem lies in the growth and 
development of the country, in greater and 
more varied production of commodities and 
raw materials. The canal will help this 
growth. The lumber of the Pacific North- 
west, for instance, is finding new markets 
in the East and in Europe, markets it 
could not reach under the high rail tariffs. 
Pacific Coast hay is being shipped-through 
the canal; shipment by rail was impossible 
on account of the prohibitive cost. Alfalfa 
meal from the Coast is reaching Eastern 
markets; canned vegetables from the West 
are now successfully competing in New 
York with the output of Indiana and 
Michigan. And the future will see a steady, 
progressive increase in the production and 
distribution of Pacific Coast commodities 
by virtue of the steamers’ low rates. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that 
Alaska has had low steamer rates for fifty 
years, and that its real development is just 
about to begin. The factor bringing about 
this growth and development is not the 
steamship but the railroad. 

There is food for thought in Alaska’s 
jubilation. 


After the Prohibition Victory 
f MONTH after the election Oregon 


was accepting the state’s approach- 

ing dryness with philosophic calm. 
The echoes of the factional fight had died 
down. Every county in the state but one 
had voted in favor of prohibition. The 
exception, Multnomah county with Port- 
land, gave the wet side a majority of only 
fifteen. There will be no trouble about 
enforcing the prohibitory law—it will con- 
tain every known device used to detect and 
convict the outlaw liquor dealer—even in 
Portland, the busy inland seaport. 

In Washington the situation is different. 
Though the prohibition law is rather liberal 
as it allows every male adult to obtain 
from the county auditor at intervals of 
twenty days a permit entitling him to ship 
into the state for his own consumption a 
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quart of whisky or a dozen quarts of 
beer, Seattle still views the departure of 
the brewery and of the saloon with appre- 
hension. Seattle is afraid of the Alaskan 
thirst. It fears that the Alaskans which 
make Seattle their headquarters will find 
life in a dry town too monotonous, will 
transfer their affection and their abode to 
San Francisco and take their trade with 
them. 

Seattle’s fears in this direction are ground- 
less. Well informed Alaskans maintain that 
the territory would vote dry in a hurry if 
it could find a substitute for the liquor 
license as a source of revenue for its schools. 
Booze did not bring the Alaskan trade to 
Seattle. Booze did not hold this trade in 
Seattle against strong competition. Nor 
will the lack of booze drive out the Alaskan 
trade if Seattle will only fight as hard to 
hold it as it fought to obtain the trade. 

And the Alaskan trade will be worth 
fighting for in the next ten years. 

The Seattle Times, considering prohi- 
bition an unwarranted interference in the 
personal rights of the individual, is keeping 
up a vigorous campaign against the white- 
ribboners; the Post-Intelligencer, on the 
other hand, counsels peace and submission 
to the will of the majority. The Tacoma 
and the Spokane press is almost unani- 
mously in favor of giving the new law a trial. 

San Francisco was not satisfied with the 
defeat of the prohibition amendment. The 
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weekly press at the Golden Gate bitterly 
resented the attitude of Los Angeles and 
the small majority which the southern 
third of the state gave the wet forces. One 
of the weeklies in its exasperation suggested 
that the state be divided, that southern 
California be allowed to be as dry and 
puritanical as it pleased without affecting 
the upper two-thirds of the commonwealth. 

Still, it is probable that the Californian 
legislature which meets in January will 
pass stringent laws regulating the liquor 
trafic. In this step the legislature will 
have the support of the grape growers and 
of the public. 

In Arizona the unexpected prohibition 
victory has split the state into two bitterly 
hostile camps. The law goes into effect 
January 1 and its enforcement will not be 
easy. Deep-seated animosities have been 
created by the dry victory, old friendships 
have been disturbed and business rela- 
tions severed. It is probable that an 
attempt will be made to repeal the law as 
soon as the copper industry is going full 
blast again. 


Secretary Lane’s Faithful Service 
exes is a note of triumph and 


satisfaction in the annual report of 

the Secretary of the Interior, issued 
December 10. Mr. Lane rejoices in the 
fact that he has been able to be of great 
service to the West, to inaugurate a sane 
policy of development which safeguards the 
interest of the public without keeping the 
West’s resources under lock and key, with 
an armed guard at the door. 

Naturally, the government’s Alaskan 
railroad project, the rapidity with which 
the commission entrusted with the task 
went to work, are emphasized in the report. 
If the gait of the first year keeps up, it 
may be possible to select the route of the 
trunk line this winter, to locate the line 
next summer and to see construction work 
begin in the spring of 1916. 

After expressing satisfaction with the 
new law authorizing the leasing of the 
famous Alaskan coal lands in tracts not 
larger than 2,560 acres—the official tests 
are said to have shown that the Matanuska 
coal fulfils the strict steaming require- 
ments of the navy—the Secretary repeats 
his recommendation that the overlapping 
functions of the fifty-odd government 













bureaus now running things in Alaska be 
consolidated and turned over to an Alaskan 
development board charged with the duty 
of administering the resources of the terri- 
tory. The plan is based upon so simple 
and sound a business principle that only 
Congressional inertia can be blamed for 
retarding its consummation. 

A great many things have been ac- 
complished in the Interior Department 
since Secretary Lane took hold of the 
reins. The settlers on the government’s 
irrigation enterprises have been given 
twenty instead of ten years in which to 
make their payments; the general land 
office has greatly reduced the time ‘re- 
quired in examining, investigating and act- 
ing on applications for parts of the public 
domain; the pension bureau has turned 
seven million dollars of its appropriation 
back into the treasury; every bureau of 
the department is working with less red tape, 
with greater speed and efficiency. And, best 
of all, the department has been humanized. 
Its force now-consists of men and women; 
it is less of a bonedry, stiff, unsympathetic 
bureaucracy than it ever was. 

But great tasks are still ahead of the 
Secretary. The irrigation problem is not 
yet solved; too little definite information 
of real value concerning the public domain 
is at hand. The West’s water power, its 
coal and oil are still locked up owing to 
the Senate’s indifference to Western prob- 
lems. The job is not yet done, but the 
record of the Secretary’s first two years 
justifies the expectation that he will not 
lag until the work is finished. 


Canada Feels Better 

be Canadian Pacific railway is quite 

a sizable factor in the economic life 

of the Dominion. In fact, the system 
is the most important single factor in 
Canada. It is a kind of barometer indi- 
cating through its condition whether it’s 
blowing big guns or whether the sun is 
shining beyond the line. 

When the war broke out the Canadian 
Pacific at once canceled all the arrange- 
ments made for its participation in the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition at 
San Francisco. The Dominion sighed and 
prepared for the worst. In November a 
delegation of Canadian Pacific officials ap- 
peared in San Francisco, drove the stake 
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DRIVING THE STAKE FOR THE CANADIAN PACIFIC’S BUILDING AT THE SAN FRANCISCO FAIR 





The decision of the railroad to exhibit despite the war has created a feeling of confidence throughout the Dominion 


on the site selected for the system’s big 
exhibit building, let the contract and left 
when construction work was under way. 

Canada, encouraged, began to smile. If 
its big railroad system saw the silver lining, 
the threatening storm could not be of 
hurricane dimensions. 

As an indication of conditions in Western 
Canada it might be mentioned that build- 
ing permits in Calgary, Alberta, a city of 
less than a hundred thousand souls, reached 
$5,000,000 in 1914, a million more than 
New Orleans’ total. 


Secretary Redfield’s Strong Words 


OR years men who go to the sea in 

ships have asked Congress better to 

mark, chart and light the Alaskan 
coast; for years Congress has been asked 
to provide money for more ships and better 
surveys along the North Pacific coast; 
again and again urgent recommendations 
have been made to Congress to do its plain 
duty. Two years ago Congress authorized 
the construction of a new lighthouse tender 
to take the place of the wrecked Armeria, 
but Congress was so feebly interested that 
it. forgot to appropriate the money. The 
lighthouse tender is still unbuilt. 


“Our citizens have been drowned and 
both private and public property repeatedly 
lost because the United States Government 
has not more rapidly provided the force 
and the apparatus with which to survey 
and chart the dangerous waters of our 
Pacific and particularly of our Alaskan 
coast. 

“Will the people of the United States 
regard with patience an attitude which 
says substantially ‘Let ships go down and 
let the people drown. We cannot afford 
either to keep our surveying vessels moving 
the season through or to provide the only 
form of sounding apparatus that in those 
waters is certain to insure safety!’ ”’ 

These are the words of Secretary Red- 
field in his annual report. He opens his 
report with arguments for money with 
which to protect Pacific Coast navigation. 
He does not mince words. He asks for an 
appropriation of considerably less than a 
million to safeguard the Alaskan coast 
properly, to replace three cost survey ves- 
sels forty to fifty years old and in dangerous 
condition. 

Will Congress heed this urgent, bitterly 
reproachful recommendation? Votes are 
few on the Alaskan coast and pork-barrel 
appropriations are urgently needed to keep 
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Wreckage of the “Hanalei” on the Californian coast. 


Secretary Redfield and President Wilson are both urging 


Congress to provide adequate protection for Western shipping, especially in Alaskan waters 


afloat the political scows of many a M. C. 
In this connection it should be pointed 
out that the foundering of two lumber 


schooners, the “‘Francis Leggett’? and the 
“Hanalei,” cost over eighty lives this fall 
in- Pacific waters. The “Leggett”? went 
down because its excessive deckload shifted, 
according to the opinion of marine observ- 
ers; the “Hanalei” piled on the rocks in 


a fog as a result of unskilful navigation, it 
is alleged. The time seems ripe to pass 
more stringent regulations regarding the 
operation of lumber schoonérs licensed to 
carry passengers. For their own protec- 
tion the owners of the Pacific Coast pas- 
senger liners should insist upon stricter 
federal supervision over the vessels designed 
primarily to carry freight. 


Disembarking the survivors of the ““Hanalei’’ wreck. Twenty-three persons lost their lives when the steam 
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schooner struck a reef in a dense fog 















Auto Snipers and Trolley Cars 


HE motor bus, the motor truck and the 
automobile stage line have for years 
been in active competition with steam 

and electric lines for both freight and passen- 
ger business. During the last six months the 
double-deck motor bus in large numbers 
has made its appearance both in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco to compete with both 
local and interurban electric lines. Against 
this competition the electric lines did not 
complain, except to ask that the motor 
bus companies be subjected to the same 
taxes, regulations and restrictions as the 
electric carriers. The electric lines did be- 
come exceedingly indignant, though, when 
the owners of hundreds of cheap cars 
swarmed over the streets of a score of 
Californian cities, underbid the trolley cars 
for business and began sniping the rail 
carriers’ passengers. Since last summer 
hundreds of automobile owners in Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Santa Monica, Fresno and other Cali- 
fornian communities have been carrying 
passengers for a cent a mile and less, have 
cut the traffic and the price of many a 
ten-cent electric haul in half. Not a few 
of the five-cent-automobile owners make it 
a practice of running just ahead of the com- 
peting street car and to “snipe” the pas- 
sengers waiting at the corners for the 
trolley conveyance. In many instances 
these automobile volunteers charge only 
five cents for hauls across 
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evident fact that the automobile owner 
may quit at any hour or day whenever 
the work becomes unprofitable, that he 
may skim the cream off the traffic during 
the rush hours and leave the trolley line 
to provide the unprofitable compulsory 
service during the slack time. They point 
out that the electric lines do the unprofit- 
able pioneering, build up a suburb on the 
base of their service and then see the Ford 
owners reap the benefit of the trolley com- 
pany’s efforts. 

That the arguments of the trolley com- 
panies for protection have not fallen on 
deaf ears was shown in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, when the residents along a non- 
paying trolley line petitioned the city com- 
missioners to pass an ordinance regulating 
the five-cent machines. The residents 
realized that, should the trolley company 
abandon the unprofitable line and take up 
the tracks, they would have no guarantee 
of transportation service whatsoever, the 
Ford owners being at liberty to operate 
their machines on any schedule and fare 
or not at all. 

The automobile will become a factor of 
increasing importance in local transporta- 
tion. The sooner its status is definitely 
settled by proper ordinances the better it 
will be for the owners, the trolley lines and 
the public. An unregulated urban or sub- 
urban motor service which may cease at 
any time will turn out to be a drawback 
instead of a convenience to its patrons. 





the city limits for which 
the street railway de- 
mands ten cents. 
Naturally the affected 
Street railway companies 
are up in arms. They 
want the municipal and 
county authorities to ex- 
tend their supervision over 
their gasoline competitors. 
They point out that the 
individual owning a cheap 
automobile is irresponsible 
in case of accident, that 
the machines often are 
carrying passengers on the 
running boards, that the 
burden of taxation falls 
more lightly on the gasoline 
than the rail conveyance. 
They point out the self- 








Hundreds of autos are competing with the trolley cars for passengers 
around Los Angeles. The competition of the nickel motors 


has led to a demand for their regulation 
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Washington Strikes Oil 
Piri: SOUND now has an oil boom 


all its own. After many abortive 
attempts extending over a period of 
years a well drilled at Tenino, southeast 
of Olympia on the line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound, penetrated to 
an oil-bearing stratum at a depth of eighteen 
hundred feet. Crude oil of about 40 degrees 
on the Beaumé scale, with a paraffine base, 
was brought up by the bailer, the happy 
event being preceded and followed by the 
usual crop of stock-selling oil companies. 
A three-hundred-foot cave-in at the bot- 
tom of the well has prevented an accurate 
and authentic gauging of the well’s produc- 
tion. If the well should turn out to be a 
prolific producer, if the pool should prove 
to be of good size and if the oil sands are 
thick enough to maintain a steady produc- 
tion, a most important asset will be added 
to the wealth of Washington, an asset 
which will tend to speed the revival of 
business activities on Puget Sound. Like- 
wise, the successful bringing-in of a few 
more producing wells will stimulate drilling 
in British Columbia where hopeful pioneers 
have been expectantly and expensively ex- 
ploring the bowels of the earth for some 
months past. 
WHY THE SUCKERS DID NOT BITE 


The most noteworthy feature of the 
Puget Sound oil boom has been the calm 
deliberation with which the public buttoned 
its southwest pocket and stalked past the 
flamboyant offices of the overnight ‘‘fiscal 
agents.” The public had been warned. 
Before the melodramatic uncapping of the 
discovery well took place, the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer for days launched first-page 
broadsides into the entrenchments of the 
stocksellers, pointing out the mined ground 
that awaits the “investor” who dabbles in 
stocks so far removed from oil that even 
the smell of petroleum is lacking. While 
the Post-Intelligencer welcomed the new 
industry and freely acknowledged the great 
value attached to the discovery of a com- 
mercial oil field, it did not mince words in 
the exposure and condemnation of the pro- 
moters who would rather drill the gold out 
of a widow’s tooth in exchange for a scrap 
of paper than to risk their own. money drill- 
ing for oil. Thanks to the newspaper’s 
vigorous campaign Seattle did not go oil- 
mad and the size of the boom in Tacoma 





and Olympia was held down to reasonable 
proportions. 

Every year, every month almost, it is 
becoming more difficult for the gentleman 
who lives by nimble wit and itching fingers 
to pursue his crooked path; every year 
the regiments of those who know that 
honesty is the best business policy are re- 
ceiving reinforcements. 

Not that the gambling instinct and the 
opportunities for its exercise are dead in 
the robust West. But the West insists that 
the game be played without marked cards. 


How Edmonton Got Its Gas Well 
eae of these pages were in- 


formed concerning the origin, the 

colossal expansion and the deflation 
of the oil boom in Calgary, Alberta, with 
its attendant speculation and losses. By 
way of contrast the remarkable story of 
how Edmonton, the capital of the province, 
got its gas well is worth reciting. 

Calgary two years ago obtained natural 
gas that was sold at thirty cents a thousand 
cubic feet. Edmonton, its northern rival, 
swore that it, too, would have natural gas. 
Geologists employed by the city council 
recommended exploration in a_ district 
seventy miles east, on the line of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, the new transcontinental 
railroad. A private corporation offered to 
pipe and distribute natural gas—at a profit 
—from a field 220 miles distant. This offer 
the Edmonton voters turned down at the 
polls; they preferred to have their natural 
gas municipally owned, like all other public 
utilities. 

BOOST OF THE RIGHT KIND 

But the mere desire did not bring the 
gas. Under its charter the city could do 
no exploration work. In this crisis the 
Edmonton Industrial Association, com- 
posed of seven hundred business men, of- 
fered to raise $50,000, drill an exploration 
well and sell it to the city at cost if gas 
was struck. If the well was a duster the 
association offered to pocket the loss with 
a grin. 

Mayor W. J. McNamara and President 
W. J. Magrath of the association headed 
the subscription list with $1000 each. In 
half an hour enough money was pledged to 
begin operations and, despite legal attacks 
upon the validity of the contract under 
which the city had nothing to lose and 
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Gas well near Edmonton producing 9,000,000 feet daily. 
It was drilled by the Industrial Association in unproven 
territory and turned over to the city at cost 


everything to gain, Secretary W. A. Milne 
kept the stream of voluntarily contributed 
cash flowing to the well. 

November 4 the drill struck a gas vein. 
A flow of nine million cubic feet under a 
pressure of five hundred pounds to the 
square inch was encountered. At Calgary 
prices the output of the well is worth, gross, 
over a thousand dollars a day. And the 
Industrial Association turned it over to 
the city at actual cost. Before the snow 
flies next winter Edmonton’s homes will 
be heated by natural gas supplied by the 
municipality approximately at cost. 

Lest it be assumed from this true fairy 
tale that Edmonton is inhabited exclusively 
by unselfish saints and bleached political 
ravens let us add hastily that Mayor 
McNamara was unseated by his opponents 
who claimed that he had forfeited his 
office because he was a member of an 
organization which had a contract with the 
city. The presiding justice who rendered 
the verdict unseating the mayor because 
of the letter of the law added significantly: 
“This in effect punishes a man for doing 
a meritorious and public-spirited thing.” 
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Canadian politics apparently is cut from 
the same bolt that furnishes the American 
brand. 

In the meantime the hearts of the Cal- 
gary oil share owners have been gladdened 
by the announcement that oil of 45 degrees 
gravity has been struck apparently in com- 
mercial quantities eighteen miles southwest 
of the town of Cochrane, at the very edge 
of the Rocky mountains and at a depth 
of 1627 feet. But the good news failed to 
revive the oil-stock excitement which prior 
to the war kept seven full-fledged stock 
exchanges busy. 


A Correction 
N a paragraph discussing the labor war 
ie Stockton, California, appearing in 

the October number, the statement was 
made that the strike was conducted by 
Tveitmoe and Johannsen, “both convicted 
of conspiracy to dynamite, sentenced to 
the penitentiary and out on appeal.” 

So far as this statement referred to Anton 
Johannsen, general organizer for the car- 
penters’ brotherhood, it was not true. An- 
ton Johannsen was neither tried nor con- 
victed, nor sentenced upon conviction, for 
conspiracy to dynamite. The charges pre- 
ferred against him by the federal grand jury 
of the Los Angeles district in connection 
with the dynamiting cases were never 
brought to trial. The verdict against Olaf 
Tveitmoe in the Indianapolis case was 
reversed by the higher court on appeal and 
the case was then dismissed. 

SuNSET Magazine offers this correction 
in the spirit of fairness which is not afraid 
to acknowledge an error and presents its 
sincere regrets for the mistaken statement. 


What Happened to the Western Apple 


HE apple of the Pacific Northwest 
literally fell upon the growers this 
fall with a rush. The crop caught 

them napping. An extraordinarily dry, 
warm summer, followed by hot summer 
weather in September, caused the apples 
to ripen two, three and four weeks ahead 
of schedule. Especially the early varieties 
fairly leaped into maturity. Before the 
grower was ready, his entire crop demanded 
imperatively to be picked at once. And 
when this dead ripe fruit was sent forward 


Apple cooking contest held at the National Apple Show, Spokane, under the auspices of the O.-W. R. & N. Co. 


to stimulate the consumption of apples. 


Apple growers formulated important plans for better marketing 


methods and the utilization of the low-grade fruit in by-product plants at the show 


under ventilation, without icing, it en- 


countered the same unreasonable heat in 
the Middle West and East. 

As a result of these unusual conditions 
very large quantities of the earlier fall and 
winter apples had to be moved into the 
market and pushed into consumption very 
early in the season. In the market they 
- met a heavy crop of Eastern barrel apples 
affected by similar conditions. They also 
encountered Canadian and New York ap- 
ples which in times of peace would have 
been exported to Europe. And the buying 
power of the consumer was low. Under 
these circumstances chaos and total de- 
moralization of the apple market might 
have been expected. But it did not come 
about. The North Pacific Fruit Distribu- 
tors, a codperative organization, pushed 
Northwestern box apples into hundreds of 
small markets which had never handled 
them before. The Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange likewise pushed the sale aggres- 
sively, especially in New York City. 

At the National Apple Show held in 
Spokane late in November the growers 
faced the situation without flinching. Very 
frankly they admitted that they had been 
caught napping, that a large amount of 
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fruit had been picked in too ripe a condi- 
tion, that the losses in the first two months 
of the selling campaign had been heavy. 
But they had not lost courage; their morale 
was excellent. They saw light ahead. 
The perishable half of the crop had been 
moved, had reached more consumers at 
lower prices than ever before, and never 
before had such large quantities of apples, 
both box and barrel, gone into consumption 
in so short a period. And, while the East- 
ern crop reached the expected size, the 
standard pack prescribed by the Sulzer law 
caused a heavy percentage of waste. The 
inferior apples which formerly reached the 
market, this year staid underneath the 
trees. The extremely low prices offered 
for barrel apples caused many growers not 
to pick their fruit at all. Thus it came 
about that late in November there was an 
abundance instead of a shortage of cold 
storage space in the East, that prices 
stiffened a little and gave the owners of 
cold-stored box apples a modicum of Christ- 
mas cheer. The indications are that the 
winter and spring months will bring far 
better prices for fancy box apples than the 
fall months, especially as the export de- 
mand was reawakening early in December. 



































SOME GLIMPSES OF THE 


GREATER EXPOSITION 


Photographs of some of the attractions along the vast “Midway” which lies between the 

Rockies and the Pacific, from Alaska to Mexico. A mighty Avenue of Wonderful Delights, 

being merely echoed along the “Zone” at San Francisco and the “Isthmus” at San Diego. 

The real American exhibit whose gates swing open for countless sight-seeing Americans 
against whom war has shut the door of European travel 


“Question: What is it about the Expositions that attracts you most? 
Answer: The Pacific Coast.” 





—From the report of the Traffic Manager, Panama-Pacific Exposition. 















































There are two gleaming sea-gates to Exposition Land, in 1915. The Golden Gate (upper) gives 
entrance directly to the oriental splendor of the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. The 
Silver Gate (lower) opens upon a stretch of placid water below the Spanish-Colonial beauty of the 
Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. Between and beyond these celebrant cities lies the 
American Wonderland to which the Expositions are voices of invitation to the nations of the world 























IN OUR OWN ALPS 
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MOUNT SIR DONALD, A “‘MATTERHORN” OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES, FROM GLACIER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 






























































WRANGELL 


AMONG THE ALASKAN FJORDS 


NARROWS, A REVELATION FOR CERTAIN AMERICANS WHO HAVE MADE THE 


‘ 


‘NORWAY TRIP” 
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COPYRIGHT BY GIFFORD 
A CASTLE ON THE RHI 
“CASTLE ROCK,’ BESIDE THE MIGHTY COLUMBIA RIVER, WHOSE FEUDAL LORDS WERE THE LEGENDARY 
HEROES OF THE NORTHWEST INDIANS 
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THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 


MOUNT TACOMA-RAINIER, IN WASHINGTON, NEAR PUGET SOUND, ‘‘THE MOUNTAIN THAT WAS GOD’’ TO 
THE INDIANS OF THE GREA FOREST 
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WHITE THUNDER 


THE GREAT FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE IN YE OF AMERICA’S MAGNIFICENT NATIONAL PARKS 
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THE SLEEPING TITAN 


MOUNT SHASTA, IN CALIFORNIA, LIKE MOUNT TACOMA-RAINIER, IN WASHINGTON, A DORMANT VOLCANO 
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COPYRIGHT BY LOOMIS 
VULCAN AT WORK 


MOUNT LASSEN, A SISTER PEAK OF SHASTA, AWAKENED IN 1914 AND CONTINUING IN INTERMITTENT ERUPTION 
























































BIG BROTHER TO ITALIAN LAKES 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY TIBBITTS 


LAKE TAHOE, A GIGANTIC JEWEL SET IN THE SNOWY GRANITE OF THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS ON THE 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA BOUNDARY 



































A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS 


VERNAL FALL, IN THE YOSEMITE, A CRYSTAL LINK BETW THE SNOW-PEAKS OF THE HIGH SIERRA AND 
THE FERTILE LOWLANDS 
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IN THE RED FOREST 


T REDWOODS, THE CALIFORNIA SEQUOIAS, FOUND NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD, IN THE SANTA CRUZ 
MOUNTAINS NEAR SAN FRANCISCO, WHOS FOLK-LORE IS LARGELY FISH STORIES AND WHOSE KNIGHTS AND 
LADIES RIDB ON SOLINE 8ST TER ST! > HIGHWAYS 





CEDARS OF LEBANON 


FLAT-TOPPED CYPRESSES, FOUND NOWHERE ELSE IN AMERICA THOUGH KNOWN IN JAPAN AND CALLED IN 
PALESTINE THE (C ARS OF LEBANON, ON THE BOLD PROMONTORIES OF THE MO y 4 AST ALONG THE 
SPECTACULAR FORTY MILES OF THE DEL MONTE DRIVE 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY PUTNAM & VALENTINE 
THE PADRE’S CROSS 
MORIAL TO THE PIONEER PRIEST, JUNIPERO SERRA, ON THE HEIGHT OF RUBIDOUX, AT RIVERSIDE, 
LOOKING ACROSS LEAGUES OF ORANGE GROVES TO THE SNOWY SIERRA MADRE RANGE 






























































THE FORBIDDEN GARDEN 


A TOUCH OF THE OLD WORLD IN THE NEW AT THE MISSION OF SANTA BARBARA WHERE THE DAUGHTERS OF 
HER WHO TASTED THE APPLE FIRST IN EDEN MAY NOT ENTER THE MISSION GARDEN 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY PUTNAM & VALENTINE 
A CITY OF AN UNKNOWN RACE 
ARIZONA, PROBABLY A RALLYING 
DEVELOPED A 
CONSIDERABLE CIVILIZATION AND, VANISHING, LEFT NO RECORD FOR INQUISITIVE MODERNS 


—_————— 
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A CROSS-SECTION OF THE AGI 


THE RICHLY COLORED WALLS OF THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO, CARVED BY THE RIVER THROUGH 
THE HORI AL STRATA OF THE GREAT SO SRN PLATEAU AND CROWNE 
SCULPTURED PINNACLES AND aSS T JSANDs5 . F ABOVE THE RIVER 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY TAYLOR 
A SHRI FOR MANY PILGRIMS 


THE OLD MISSION AT SAN DIEGO, FOUNDED BY JUNIPERO SERRA IN 1769,"THE FIRST OF THE CALIFORNIAN 
MISSIONS AND THE BIRTHPLACE OF CALIFORNIAN CIVILIZATION 
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A CITY OF THE SUN 


An Impression of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 
Author of: The Planter; Cross-Trails; Villa and His People 
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T was given to me by the gods to view 
I the Exposition first from the sea! 

After months spent with Villa and 
his hordes under the exhausting heat of the 
central Mexican desert, my parched lungs 
and desiccated tissues demanded sea air, 
so I took ship on the last lap of my homing 
in a tramp steamer that had just come 
through the Panama Canal, and which nosed 
like the old Spanish galleons northward up 
the California coast. San Diego, Santa 
Barbara and Point Arguello, Concepcion, 
San Luis Obispo, Carmelo, every point and 
inlet recalled the bearded Don. In view of 
the opening of the Exposition, those full 
mouthed names took on new significance; sent 
rolling through my mind the long historical 
pageant that began with Balboa, the first 
of Isthmian canal promoters. 

I know a Theosophist who claims that 
Colonel Goethals is the reincarnation of 
Balboa. Quien sabe? But this much is 
certain: had the advent of that hardy ad- 
venturer been delayed four centuries, they 
would certainly have worked together. 
For we are told that Balboa’s first glimpse 
of the Pacific set him thinking and talking 
“canal.”’ No doubt he had long discussions 
with Saavedra, the Spanish engineer who 
gave the subject exhaustive examination 
for eleven years and whose plans were cut 
off by death. The flaming idea, however, 
survived and grew brighter till it was 
finally placed under the traditional bushel 
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Illustrated with two color-photographs by Charles J. Belden and with 
drawings by L. C. Mullgardt, Leo Lentelli, W. H. Bull, Isabel Hunter 
and C. K. Bonestell, Jr. 
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by the Dominican friars of Philip the Sec- 
ond’s court, who quoted against it an in- 
junction we have come to doubt in some of 
its modern applications: ‘“‘What God hath 
joined let no man put asunder.” 

Thus squelched, the Isthmian Spanish 
crossed over and builded them ships on the 
Pacific side; in which, for nearly two cen- 
turies, they cruised northward seeking a 
“safe harbor” -where their galleons, two 
hundred days out from the Philippines, 
could refit for the long journey to Mexico 
and Panama. Dozens of them must have 
sailed past the Golden Gate. How could 
they have missed it? Yet they did—likewise 
that true sailor, Sir Francis Drake, who 
sailed by in the “Golden Hind” in 1579. 
And though the bay of San Francisco was 
first spied from the landward, it was again 
two centuries after Drake’s passing before 
Lieutenant Manuel de Ayala sailed the 
“San Carlos” in through the straits. 

Under direction by the padres Cambon 
and Palou, Ayala and his men selected 
“Fort Point” as the logical military site, 
and built behind it quarters, a chapel, ware- 
houses, comandante’s house, enclosing all 
with a palisade. Thus was established the 
presidio and Mission of Saint Francis de 
Asis, future center of Spanish politics and 
power; destined to pass, later, to the gov- 
ernment of the United States and become 
the muster ground of our soldiery in the 
Spanish war; finally to serve as a site for a 
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greater building. For within its environs 
rises the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, marking at once the realization of 
Balboa’s dream and the culmination of 
four centuries of striving. 

I said that it was given to me by the 
gods to view it first from the sea. It is safe 
to add that never will it be seen under 
better auspices than obtained the morning 
our tramp slid through the Golden Gate. 
There was exaltation in the thought that 
she had laid her creamy wake down, the 
Atlantic, through the Canal, along golden 
Pacific shores, and when the land breeze 
blew back a light fog just as we breasted 
Fort Point and loosed upon us a sudden 
flood of sunlight and warmth, it was as if 
the curtain had been swept away from a 
fair spectacle by a giant hand. For there 
it lay, a walled town of the Orient, fair city 
of the sun, laved by blue seas, glowing like 
a topaz within a setting of dark cradling 
streets that rose tier on tier around it. 
The fort of Alcatraz, looming like a ghostly 
castle in light mists, gold of the opposite 
hills, far reaching vistas of the bay, em- 
phasized its beauty. 

Who shall describe it? The miles of ivory 
facades under the swelling green and gold 
of its domes, mosaic towers, sculptured 
arches, great courts and gardens, corredors, 
colonnades; the lighthouse, a miniature 
Morro Castle commanding the jetty and 
harbor; the beautiful Marina, running for 
two and a half miles along the water front; 
all dominated by the Tower of Jewels up- 
lifting nigh half a thousand feet, with its 
jade upper pillars, giant arch, rich sculp- 
tures, statuary, all studded with gems. 
Imagine it, if you can, its towers wreathed 
with trailing rags of mist, all glowing in the 
sun! Prose cannot carry it. Poetry might. 
A line of Rudyard Kipling’s touches close 
upon it: 

“They shall splash at a ten-league canvas 
with brushes of comets’ hair!” 

Add that the builders’ brushes were 
dipped in the sunset, washed in the umber 
and gold of dawn! For it is conceived of 
sunlight; born of lands that have been 
drenched in sunlight for ages. It would be 
at home in Egypt, Palestine, Morocco, 
Algiers, old Spain, or crossing the Atlantic, 
in New Spain, our own Florida. It is at 
home in sunny California. Viewed from a 
distance, the warm tones, huge masses, 
swelling domes of the City of the Sun, send 





reverberating through the chambers of the 
mind such names as Baalbec, Nineveh, 
Carthage, Tyre. Silence, the silence of 
wide warm spaces, sits in her courts, broods 
over her walls. It seems incredible that her 
beauty should be born of the need of an 
hour. Would that it could be fixed in im- 
perishable stone, so that when history dies 
and the last written record shall have 
crumbled, future man might stand before 
it and judge us by its beauty. 

Looking upon it, one cannot but feel that 
the Exposition is housed in a way worthy 
of the great event it celebrates. While 
there have been others as large, never before 
has so much been condensed in the same 
space. In addition to the eleven main 
palaces, forty foreign governments and 
forty-three states have erected special build- 
ings of their own. Moreover, a close selec- 
tive scrutiny has been exercised upon their 
contents. Everything is contemporaneous. 
Exhibitors were given clearly to understand 
that this was no museum for antiquated 
machinery and product of the “Ark.” 
Empty, the buildings alone represent an 
outlay of fifty million dollars. Equipped 
and with exhibits installed, this is a hundred- 
million-dollar fair! The principal difference 
between it and its predecessors, however, 
lies in this: while they were largely national 
in scope, devoted to the exploitation of the 
resources of the country in which they were 
held, the motif of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position is truly international. Celebrating 
the completion of an engineering work in 
which all the nations of the earth are equally 
concerned, it is a ‘“‘world’s fair’ in the exact 
sense of the term. 

Undoubtedly it was this feeling that un- 
derlay the first apprehension of the effects 
of the European war upon the Fair. There 
were not wanting the usual crop of Jere- 
miahs, but a little thought would have saved 
the breath wasted on lamentations. While 
the war is an affair of months or a year, the 
Panama Canal is for all time. Let the war 
do its worst. The trade routes that feed 
the Canal still exist. With the Canal a fact, 
the Exposition could not be a failure. In 
the world’s total population, moreover, not 
one man in thirty isa European. Granting, 
for argument’s sake, that he will stay at 
home, the other nine and twenty still may 
come. With the playgrounds of Europe 
shut tight, the increased American attend- 
ance alone will more than offset the defection. 





“CALIFORNIA INVITES THE WORLD” 
Drawn by Isabel Hunter 


THE CHARACTERISTIC BUILDING OF THE CALIFORNIA COUNTIES STANDS BESIDE A SANDY BEACH, NEAR THE GOLDEN GATE, 

WITH AN ANCIENT GARDEN AT ITS HEART. MOTIFS FROM THE ARCHITECTURE OF ALL THE MISSIONS HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED 

AND ADVANTAGE TAKEN OF THE PRESENCE OF OLD CYPRESS HEDGES AND TREES TO CREATE A “FORBIDDEN GARDEN” 
WITHIN THE CLOISTERED ARCADES. THIS IS THE HOST BUILDING OF THE EXPOSITION 
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Lastly, such defection is not going to be 
nearly so great as at first appeared. Of 
the forty foreign governments participating, 
including those at war, not one has canceled 
its space and many have applied for more. 
Already their palaces are filled with the 
booths of exhibitors. The great avenues 
and courts echo to the tramp of thousands, 
the advance guard of millions of visitors yet 
to come. 

Let us enter, with them, into the Palace 
of Machinery, which will serve as a type for 
the other ten. Though all are giant sheds 
planned for utility, their vast dimensions and 
simple lines endow them with a beauty all 
their own. Stand at one end of the great 
central nave and look down past the three 
great transverse aisles at the stained win- 
dows a quarter of a mile away. Even at 
that distance they look enormous, and they 
are, for they have to light this, the largest 
frame building in the world. Hundreds of 
feet above, the nave arches through a maze 
of trestle work. Trestles run in long bridges 
between the pillars. Forests of timber have 
entered into their construction, and never 
has it been used to better advantage. 
Hitherto framework has usually been re- 
garded as something shameful, to be hidden 
away behind lath and plaster. But here 
pillars and beaming, trestles, bridges, braces, 
stand out for what they are, honest lumber, 
naked and unashamed. Stained a gray- 
green, toned by the gold of the lumber 
beneath, they form natural designs which 
transcend mere ornamentation. I have 
stood in a gray English church and listened 
to a boy chorister’s passionless voice rise, 
rise, rise till it bloomed like a pure lily in the 
perfumed dusk of the nave. I have heard 
the clash of the silver sacramental bells echo 
through the great stone forest of the 
Cathedral of Mexico. Yet never have I 
felt deeper reverence than that inspired by 
the vast spaces, huge proportions, simple 
dignity of these great buildings. Through 
their golden windows the light sifts down 
on the hosts of labor softly as ever it did on a 
priestly pageant. 

Emerging at the western portico, there 
opens a long vista of the central axis; a 
vision of courts and connecting Venetian 
gardens, courts fading into courts, seen 
through giant arches any one of which 
might grace the victor’s triumph in a world 
war. Half a mile away, the eye brings up 
at the Palace of Fine Arts, whose circular 







colonnades of colored marble are reflected 
in the still green waters of a lagoon. Com- 
ing back from that end, one passes first into 
the Court of the Seasons, a vision of loveli- 
ness, the motif of which is set forth in a 
verse of Spencer’s “Faery Queen” hewn on 
the western arch. 

The groups in these niches, mural paint- 
ings, bas-reliefs, all carry the idea of Nature 
pouring forth her fruits in her good season. 
On its north side the court opens down a 
wide avenue between flanking buildings to 
the Marina. So, for matter of that, do all 
the cross avenues and some other courts. 
Wherefore, at all times, frequent glimpses 
of the running blue of the Golden Gate 
force a reminder of the great economic fact 
behind this all-pervading beauty: the split- 
ting of a continent to let through the stream- 
ing commerce of the world. With every 
glimpse, moreover, the conviction is deeper 
borne that, by history, climate, spirit, loca- 
tion, this is the chosen spot for its celebra- 
tion. 

As before said, down this central axis 
court merges into court, yet though diverse 
in motif and treatment a pleasing unison 
prevails. This is largely due to the skilful 
use of color. In painting this thousand acre 
canvas, Jules Guerin used few colors, and 
these he took from the Orient where violent 
hues are quickly reduced to soft pastel 
shades by the bleaching action of the sun. 
So the greens of the domes are faint as cor- 
roded copper. The reds, ash rose. Yellows, 
ivory. Only in shadow does one find deeper 
color. Crushed brick for the back walls of 
cloisters. Cerulean blue for their ceilings, 
the bright blue of tropic seas foam-flecked 
by a sudden scrape of wind. Upper pillars 
of towers are pale jade; the statuary, deep 
gold. Yet soft as are the shades, by con- 
trast with the ivory masses of the traver- 
tine facades, the resultant is of vibrant, 
living color. 

Speaking of color, Mr. Guerin is quoted 
as saying that “it talks.’ No! it sings! 
Down cloister and corredor, its quiet har- 
monies thrill, rise in the courts, flow in a 
swelling anthem through the Venetian gar- 
dens into the Court of Abundance where 
they are caught and fixed in old ivory. 
“Frozen music”! Nothing less describes 
this court. I'll tell you a secret. It isn’t 
architecture; it’s carving. One moonlit 
night, when the directors were all at their 
clubs, a spell was cast over the Exposition 
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A WINTER DAY 


Drawn by Louis Christian Mullgardt 
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and while its trim police were all plunged 
in deep sleep, a troop of genii under direc- 
tion of their master, a sage of the Orient, 
wrought the court in old ivory out of a 
single piece. He must have been a sage, 
for its delicate tracery sets forth the evolu- 
tion of the race. Kelp wreathes the bases 
of the cloister pillars, from which crabs and 
crustaceans crawl upward to give place in 
turn to the higher forms of life that reach 
their climax in the lines of the lily and the 
human figure on the cornice above. High 
over them, a tower, massive yet ethereal, 
rises two hundred feet in mid-air. From 
the groups under the central fountain, to 
the eager, vibrant girl archer discharging 
her shaft down from her high pillar, this 
court is perfect. Praise be to the genii! 

There are others, too, as beautiful: the 
Courts of Palms and of Flowers, the won- 
derful South Gardens. The California 
Host Building alone, covering five good 
acres along the Marina where the blue sea 
laves its outer wall, merits of itself an article 
the total length of this. Low and wide in 
the main, the upper stories rise tier on 
tier above the center carrying a faint and 
fitting suggestion of the desert pueblos. 
Yet the atmosphere is Mission. In the 
cloisters that surround the flowering patio 
one looks for Junipero Serra or his faithful 
lieutenant, the padre Palou. The ear 
hearkens involuntarily for the brazen call 
of the bells. Here, again, resides perfec- 
tion. 

Where all is lovely it is difficult to grade 
impressions, but next to that inspired by 
that first view from the sea, I place that 
which I received coming early one morning 
into the Court of the Universe through the 
giant arch under the Tower of Jewels. 
East and west, high up on the lateral arches, 
the heroic groups of the eastern and western 
nations glowed red in the morning sun. 
Typifying the meeting of the nations here 
on the Pacific shore, they rightly dominate 
the Exposition. They look down on even 
the giant padres, huge mounted conquista- 
dores on the lower tier of the Tower of 
Jewels; migaty, aloof, they reign over all; 
yet such are their dimensions the very 
expression of the faces may be discerned 
from the ground. 

The ferocious strength of the slant-eyed 
Mongolian warrior, meditative calm of the 
Buddhist priest, submissive mien of the slaves 
under their baskets of gifts, the eagle glance 





that shoots from under the burnoose of the 
Arab on his swift dromedary, in the easter1 
group, are matched by the exaltation oi 
the Spanish padre, rough daring of the 
mounted trappers, stoic calm of the Indian 
scout, rapt hope of the pioneer mother who 
stands on the draw-bar of the great tilted 
wagon that form the center of the western 
group. They are alive, vividly alive, and 
in motion. The ponderous swing of the 
elephant under its gorgeous howdah, typica 
of the slow rousing of the East from ages o! 
sleep, is again matched by the heavy roll 
of the settler’s oxen, slow, dogged, perti- 
nacious as the Anglo-Saxon spirit. Each 
from its ancient house, the nations ar 
moving forward to the inevitable meeting. 
And in the moment that the fullness of the 
conception is borne in, the eye falls on the 
verse of Whitman’s on the face of the archi 
beneath: 


FACING WEST FROM CALIFORNIA’S 
SHORES, 

INQUIRING, TIRELESS SEEKING WHAT IS 
YET UNKNOWN, 

I, A CHILD VERY OLD, OVER WAVES 
TOWARD THE 

HOUSE OF MATERNITY, 
MIGRATIONS, 

LOOK AFAR. LOOK OFF THE SHORES OF 
MY WESTERN SEA, 

THE CIRCLE ALMOST CIRCLED. 


THE LAND OF 


It would be a poor American that could 
read it without a thrill, for since Whitman 
wrote the “circle” is complete. Leaping 
the Pacific, the Anglo-Saxon has set his 
stubborn foot down hard on the Philip- 
pines, and in his wake is flowing his civiliza- 
tion. In proof thereof, while I stood there, 
so close inshore tnat it seemed a stone 
might easily be cast upon her decks, there 
heaved slowly into view at the end of the 
central avenue, a great black ship, a liner 
of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, inward bound 
from China and Japan. 

A Japanese liner! It was the visible sign 
of that most remarkable of social phenomena: 
the slow progression .of economic power 
westward from the east. Moving with the 
sun, commercial supremacy was held in 
turn by Assyrian, Persian, Hebrew, Greek. 
Each dominated the known world for its 
little hour, then the power passed on to the 
Roman, Byzantine, Venetian, Frank. Eng- 
land wrested it from the weakened hand of 
Spain. From her, a peaceful conquest, it 
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IN THE COURT OF THE SEASONS 
Drawn by Leo Lentelli 


IN THIS LOVELY ENCLOSURE, STATUARY, MURAL PAINTINGS, BAS-RELIEFS ALL CARRY THE IDEA OF NATURE POUR- 
ING FORTH HER FRUITS IN HER GOOD SEASON. AND FROM THIS CLOISTER OF FRUITFULNESS ONE GETS A GLIMPSE 
YING BLUE OF THE GOLDEN GATE, A REMINDER OF THE MIGHTY ECONOMIC FACT BEHIND THIS ALL PER- 
VADING BEAUTY: THE SPLITTING OF A CONTINENT TO LET THROUGH THE STREAMING COMMERCE OF THE WORLD 
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THE CITY OF THE SUN 
Drawn by W. H. Bull 


ITS BUILDERS’ BRUSHES WERE DIPPED IN THE SUNSET, WASHED IN THE UMBER AND GOLD OF DAWN. FOR IT IS CON- 
CEIVED OF LIGH" BORN OF LANDS THAT HAVE N DRENCHED IN SUNLIGHT FOR AGES. IT WOULD BE AT HOME 
IN EGYPT, IN ALGIERS, IN OLD SPAIN, IT SEEMS INCREDIBLE THAT ALL THIS BEAUTY SHOULD BE BORN OF THE NEED 
OF AN HOUR 
76 





THE ARCHES OF THE EAST AND WEST 
Drawn by W. H. Bull 


INS HERE ON THE PACIFIC SHORE, THEY RIGHTLY DOMI THE EXPOSI- 
RAL AXIS, A VISION OF COURTS D CONNECTING VE 
» SEEN THROUGH ARCHES ANY NE OF WHICH MIGHT GRACE THE 
VICTOR'S TRIUMPH IN A WORLD WAR 
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IN THE COURT OF ABUNDANCE 

Drawn by Louis Christian Mullgardt 
BUT IT ISN’T ARCHITECTURE; IT IS CARVING, WROUGHT 
BY GENII UNDER THE MOON FROM A SINGLE GIANT PIECE OF OLD IVORY 


“FROZEN MUSIC’’! NOTHING LESS DESCRIBES THIS COURT. 
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passed in the last quarter century to the 
United States. Eventually it may recross 
the Pacific to its ancient home in the 
“Land of Migrations” and start the slow 
circle again. But that is of the far future. 
For a thousand-year lease it is ours—and 
as much longer as we deserve. And now, 
rolling back from the Orient, the tide of 
commerce runs at flood. 

In the transference of this power, blind 
chance has often played her part. The 
discovery of America gave Spain her lease. 
England’s celerity in the development of 
steam power made her for a century the 
workshop of the world. But never before 
in history has a young and virile nation 
been confronted by a two-fold opportunity 
such as is offered by the development of the 
Orient and the European war. 

To the southward lie Mexico, Central 
and South America, with a couple of hun- 
dreds of millions of people who have to be 
clothed and fed. Eastward, Oceania, Aus- 
tralia, China, Japan, all Asia are looking 
for new markets to replace those destroyed 
by the war. Even the combatants depend 
upon us for their daily bread. This, then, 
is our harvest time. But it must be quickly 
gathered. The war over, the Europeans 
will go like hungry hounds after their trade, 
and if it is to be diverted to our shores 
immediate action is needed. The fact has 
been proclaimed in a thousand editorials. 
The American manufacturer is urged to get 
after that trade. Yet, strange to say, but 
few of the writers have descried the most 
powerful means which lies here at their own 
doors. The Panama-Pacific Exposition is 
the natural focal center for the change. 
No use to go to South America, these days, 
in search of the billion dollars the South 
American has been spending in Europe. 
Equally foolish to waste time and money 
chasing over to Asia. For the South Ameri- 
can, the Japanese, Chinaman, Australian, 
all are here arranging in this, the world’s 
great show room, the things they have for 
trade. Summed: for the present, the 
arteries of trade center here. If the Ameri- 
can manufacturer really wants that trade, 
he may get it easiest by coming here to this 
extraordinary market-gathering. 


A City of the Sun: 
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There are not wanting plentiful indica- 
tions, moreover, that the change in the trade 
routes has already begun. Whereas, four 
months ago, three main lines of steamships 
were sailing out of San Francisco, the 
number has already risen to ten, and these 
are merely the forerunners of the swarming 
argosies that will deliver here, not only the 
goods of South America and the Orient, but 
also the surplus population of Europe. In 
the old centers population averages about 
four hundred to the square mile. Here on 
the Pacific Coast, it is less than fifteen. 
And just as surely as water finds its own 
level, will millions of thrifty emigrants 
flow into the forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, California’s valleys, the great empty 
areas of the western states, to build up 
their wealth and power beyond our present 
dreams. In these pleasanter climes, where 
the earth yields more abundantly of her 
fruits and flowers, they will enjoy a fullness 
of life denied by their native lands. And, 
as it is a habit of man to date his personal 
history from great events, their reckonings 
will surely run from the Exposition year. 
Indeed it requires no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to picture them in their myriads stream- 
ing through the Exposition gates into the 
Promised Land. 

The joys, the splendors of the new and 
lovely land they enter are symbolized in 
the illumination of the Exposition—such 
light as “never was on land or sea.” The 
effects produced by this ingenious system 
of indirect lighting—the last word in illumi- 
nating science—are lovely beyond con- 
ception, probably may dominate the myriad 
impressions the visitor to the Exposition 
will carry away. Yet will it be only as the 
beautiful garment that sets off a lovely soul. 
For Beauty ever and alway will be Util- 
ity’s handmaid. In the final summing of 
the Exposition, this fair city of the sun in 
all her capacities, she may very well be 
likened to the housewife of Scripture who 
spun for her children, added field to field, 
talked with the wise men, took thought 
for the morrow; then, clad in silken robes, 
reclined at her ease to entertain her friends, 
in this case the nations, gathered around 
her hospitable board. 



























































A PALACE OF ENCHANTMENT 


Drawn by C. K. Bonestell, Jr 
3YSTEM OF INDIRECT LIGHTING—THE LAST WORD IN ILLUMINATING SCIENCE 
, SALED SOURCES SEARCHING LIGHT FLOODS THE SURFACES OF THE 
BUILDINGS, PICKING OUT EVE TAIL, EVERY SPOT OF COLOR, AS THE SUN N R DOES. THE 
EXPOSITION AT NIGHT IS A GLEAMING, PULSATING OPAL, SET AGAINST THE DEEP BLUE VELVET OF THE DARK 
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A MATTER OF MILLIONS 





HOW THE EXPERTS ARE HEARING IN ADVANCE 
THE CLICK OF THE EXPOSITION GATES 


By RUFUS STEELE 








XPOSITIONS, unlike _ individuals, 

may count their chickens before they 

are hatched. In fact, they have to do 
so. Otherwise some of the chicks might 
find themselves unprovided for; which 
would be a catastrophe. 

Thus we know in advance just how many 
admissions there will be during the two 
hundred and eighty-eight days of the big 
show at the Golden Gate. There'll be 
fourteen million. ‘ 

This does not mean that fourteen million 
people will attend. Only three million men, 
women and children will lockstep through 
the gates. But a million from far and a 
million from farther will go through three 
times, while a million from near will keep 
on repeating until there are eight tallies 
scored for every one of its members. 

That million from near includes the peo- 
ple of the ‘‘metropolitan area’’—those living 
on San Francisco bay. The experience of 
Paris, of Chicago, of St. Louis—of all the 
cities where great expositions have been 
held during the past quarter of a century— 
shows that this contiguous population may 
absolutely be relied upon to drop into the 
ticket chopper’s box eight times as many 
tickets as there are people. Of course some 
of them may enter the gates only once; but 
just as surely others will pay their way 





through no less than fifteen times. A few 
will never go inside the fence; a few will not 
be content until they have done so one 
hundred times. The figure eight as a multi- 
plier is stable. It has stood the test of every 
unfavorable condition. 

And here the conditions are all favorable. 
Here the weather invites. Here the people 
naturally love a show. In Chicago the fair 
was thirteen miles from the center of the 
city; in St. Louis it was six miles; here the 
Tower of Jewels is but two miles from the 
middle point of Market street and not three 
miles from the Ferry. 

The million from far includes 750,000 per- 
sons living in California outside the metro- 
politan area, and 250,000 living outside 
California but west of the Rocky mountains. 

The million from farther means from the 
Middle West, from the Lake states, from 
New England, from the Atlantic, from the 
sunny South—from the United States east 
of the Rocky mountains. It is the million 
from farther that causes one to wonder. 

One wonders because the million from 
farther is expected to travel an average dis- 
tance of twenty-three hundred miles. This 
in full remembrance of the fact that at 
Chicago, at Buffalo, at Jamestown, seventy 
per cent of the total attendance came from 
the territory within a radius of two hundred 
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and fifty miles. The million from farther 
will travel a total of two billion three hun- 
dred million miles. Only by doing so can it 
reach the turnstiles in front of the Tower 
of Jewels. The goal is the sufficient reward. 
It satisfies the million. 

When the exposition was still a theory 
many persons throughout the country com- 
plained that the site was remote. When 
the exposition had become a reality it was 
the complainers who were to be pitied as 
remote. Pity took the form of helping 
them overcome the fault. More has been 
done to smooth the way for the million from 
farther than ever was done before to ease 
the road for a multitude bound on a long 
journey. 

The chief undertaking of those in charge 
was to lay the wraith of distance. In this 
century distance is the sorriest sort of a 
ghost. Maybe it never was anything but 
a jack-o’-lantern that set up its pretensions 
over impassable marshes and bogs. Even 
in Argonaut days it was the desert and the 
Indians, not the miles, that made the jour- 
ney from Chicago to San Francisco bay 
seem so full of distance. Miles that had 
actually the single dimension of length were 
lent breadth and thickness by thirst and 
fear. 

“How far is it from Chicago to the 
Coast?” recently I asked gray-bearded, 
gray-ringleted Ezra Meeker. 

“Twenty-three hundred miles,” he an- 
swered. 

“How long were you in making the trip?” 

“T did it in five busy months,” he said 
with more than a touch of pride. 

I asked Jimmie Howard about the mileage 
and he gave me that same answer of twenty- 
three hundred. 

“And it took you how long?” 

“Tt kept me humping thirty days.” 

I looked up my friend “Tickets” Watson 
and he corroborated the others in the matter 
of the miles. ‘‘What do you do it in?” I 
asked. 

“Sixty-two,”’ he replied. 

“Months or minutes?” 

“Sixty-two hours—two and a half days.” 

And there you have it: San Francisco is 
five months from Chicago if you ask a man 
who made the trip in the ’50’s for gold and 
who has re-made it recently for fun; it is 
thirty days if you ask a man who scorns 
any motor for his bicycle but his legs; it is 
sixty-two hours if you ask the conductor of 


a crack train who makes the round trip 
every week and loiters a day at each end of 
the run. 

Those in charge of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition undertook to im- 
press the country with the view of ‘“Tickets”’ 
Watson, and they believe that, excepting 
Ezra Meeker and Jimmie Howard, there is 
hardly anybody in the country who now 
regards the journey from Lake Michigan to 
the Pacific ocean as anything but a blessed 
opportunity to sprawl on plush cushions 
and recuperate after the strain of getting 
away from home. Confidently the exposi- 
tion relies on the long haul for a third of its 
crowd. 

A rate was the club with which the dis- 
tance ghost was laid. How could anybody 
cling to the notion that California was re- 
mote while being dinned with the news that 
the traveler could take any route he chose 
out of Chicago and return by any other 
route at a round-trip cost of $62.50? Why, 
the regular one-way fare was $59.75! More 
than that, a regular ticket had to be used 
between the two cities in seven days, while 
the special ticket allowed three months for 
the round trip with stop-overs as desired. 
If one chose to come to California from 
Chicago via New Orleans, Houston and El 
Paso and return by Salt Lake, Denver and 
Omaha, for instance, he would be traveling 
at less than half a cent a mile. Over the 
most direct routes the ticket figured under 
two cents. Unlimited stopovers and vari- 
able routes made it the most liberal ticket 
ever offered. 

If the public realizes that this is the 
biggest bargain ever, so do the railroads. 
The roads had not expected to provide their 
chief exhibit in this way. How they were 
persuaded to do it is a little story in itself. 
The Transcontinental Passenger Associa- 
tion, which arranges the rates west of 
Chicago, had agreed to meet in San Fran- 
cisco to fix up the exposition ticket. The 
association members had agreed among 
themselves that $72.50 would be about 
right. Suddenly they decided to hold that 
meeting in Chicago. They had learned that 
Mortensen and the other exposition people 
were going to turn their howitzers on that 
seventy-two fifty proposal. Mortensen is a 
man who fifteen years ago worked on the 
Great Northern. In the same hour that his 
locomotive bumped the private car of James 
J. Hill he changed from fireman to fired. 








DRAWN BY LEO LENTELLI 


In the vast Palace of Machinery, pillars, cross tresties, bridging, beams, stand out for what they 

are, honest lumber, naked and unashamed. Stained a gray-green, which is toned by the gold of 

the lumber beyond, they fall into a natural design which far transcends mere ornamentation. In 

one who has stood in a gray English cathedral or in the stone forest of the great temple at Mexico, 

the vast spaces, huge dimensions, simple dignity, of this Exposition building inspire equal reverence. 

The golden light from its tinted windows falls as softly on the hosts of labor as ever holy radiance 
rested on priestly pageants 
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But he was a born transportation man and 
he bobbed up in another end of the game. 
Finally he became traffic man of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange and the 
hero of the famous lemon rate victory. The 
Exposition called him to handle its traffic. 
Mortensen was strong enough to hold- the 
passenger association to its promise to come 
into his yard to fix up that little matter of 
the rate. While the members sat in execu- 
tive session rumors kept creeping into the 
room. Therumors told in the most plausible 
terms of certain interests that would begin 
. building a flock of steamers the day the 
railroads refused to make their rate low 
enough to insure an attendance of a million 
visitors from east of the Rockies. The asso- 
ciation laughed at the steamer stories—and 
gave Mortensen the rate. 

But even when he had the record passen- 
ger rate granted and smiting the eye from 
every railway bulletin board in America, 
Mortensen did not take for granted the 
million from farther. He planned to tap 
a few men in every thousand on the shoulder 
and make sure. He prepared seven simple 
questions. Then he made up a list of one 
thousand traveling passenger agents 
throughout the country east of the Rockies 
and sent each of them ten copies of the 
questions. Each passenger agent was asked 
to distribute his blanks to ten widely 
separated persons in his district. In the 
course of time three thousand of Morten- 
sen’s blanks came back to him with answers 
written in. The answers assured him that 
one hundred per cent of the people had 
heard of the Exposition—a fine tribute to the 
work of the publicity department. Ninety- 
five per cent of the correspondents replied 
that relatives or friends would accompany 
them on their trip to California. To the 
question, “What is it about the Exposition 
that attracts you most?” a very considerable 
percentage replied: “The Pacific Coast.” 
The answers showed unmistakably that the 
high tide of travel will occur during the 
months of June, July, August and Septem- 
ber. This was the most significant fact 
established by Mortensen’s long-range ques- 
tioning, except the prime fact that the 
million from farther was actually saving its 
quarters and packing its bag. 

When the traffic department was quite 
positive that three million persons would 
attend, it took up the matter of how they 
were to be transported. Again the chief 


concern was that million from farther. 
Mortensen’s men found that every day 
twenty-one trains from beyond the moun- 
tains entered California and connected with 


_ trains or boats that had their terminals at 


San Francisco. If these trains were filled 
to capacity they could, during the 288 days 
of the Exposition, bring in 557,000 persons. 
But, as the answers to the seven leading 
questions showed, the traffic would not 
spread evenly through the months but 
would reach its height in the summer. The 
transcontinental roads were consulted about 
their plans. They replied that they were 
preparing to double the number of trains. 
They could do more if the traffic made the 
demand. Without exception the roads had 
placed substantial orders for equipment. 
They had called for locomotives, baggage 
cars, dining cars and day coaches. The 
burden would be shared by eastern roads, 
it was pointed out, since the special trains 
originating on such roads would be sent 
straight through to the Coast. 

With the new dining cars, and the eating 
stations, and the fact that many transcon- 
tinental travelers love to carry their own 
nose-bags, the item of three meals a day for 
the moving multitude seemed simply a 
matter of keeping the machinery oiled. 

Could the multitude be tucked comfort- 
ably into berths at night? Traffic Manager 
Mortensen went to Chicago to consult 
Superintendent Hungerford of the Pullman 
company. 

“Will you be prepared to furnish uppers 
and lowers to a million travelers from east 
of the Rocky mountains?” asked Mortensen. 

“Sure thing; easy enough,’ Hungerford 
replied. “For several years we have had 
our shops turning out steel cars as rapidly 
as possible to replace the wooden ones. We 
have on hand many first-class cars that were 
taken out of commission merely because 
they were not of the newest type. These 
will be dropped back into the running again 
for the exposition year. The situation is a 
happy one from our standpoint, and there 
will be no shortage either of standard or of 
tourist cars.” 

During other expositions many Pullman 
cars have been parked at destination and 
used by their occupants in place of hotel 
accommodations. This will not occur dur- 
ing the California expositions. All the 
railroads have promulgated a rule pro- 
hibiting the parking of cars within fifty 
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miles of San Francisco, San Diego or Santa 
Barbara. Thus every Pullman car on the 
western run, with time allowed for cleaning 
and repairs, will make a round trip between 
Chicago and the Coast every nine days. 

Among this million from farther are many 
of the delegates to the three hundred con- 
ventions to be held at San Francisco and 
which will be overlapping each other 
throughout the entire exposition period. 
Quite outside this million are the attendance 
items of fifty thousand persons from Mexico 
and Central America, ten thousand from 
Australia, Hawaii and the Orient, and five 
thousand from Alaska. 

The railroads asked the:Expositions to do 
everything in their power to lessen the con- 
gesting of the crowds during the months of 
June, July, August and September. The 
Expositions responded, first of all, with a 
flood of reading matter intended to educate 
the country up to the fact that the finest 
months climatically are not those of the 
summer period but the months preceding 
and succeeding it. Many of the big pro- 
gram events were scheduled so as to take 
the pressure away from the summer months. 
At the Panama-Pacific, for instance, where 
each California county has its own day, 
these days were placed in February, March, 
April and May. The big Pacific Coast 
days were arranged to fall in October and 
November. 

Advance figuring has gone unhesitatingly 
into the details. “The biggest attendance 
at the Panama-Pacific on any single day 
will reach 250,000,”’ said Mr. Mortensen. 
“When the exhibitor demands to know at 
what hours of the day he may expect the 
most visitors we are able to answer him— 
the answer being based upon the experience 
of five or six expositions—as follows: 
Forty-two per cent of the daily attendance 
will enter the gates between 8 a. m. and 
noon; thirty-five per cent between noon and 
6 p. m.; twenty-three per cent between 6 
and 8:30 p.m. That night crowd will come 
in to view the illumination and take in the 
shows of the Zone, as the exhibit palaces will 
not be open in the evening.” 

The Panama-Pacific International stands 
today the most complete exposition in his- 
tory; the Panama-California is assuredly 
beautiful and absolutely unique, yet there 
is no doubt that the crowds coming from 
afar regard the Expositions as added attrac- 
tions. The majority of the carefully-esti- 


mated thousands are coming, primarily, to 
see California and the Pacific Coast. The 
answers to Mortensen’s letters, like the 
statements to hundreds of passenger agents, 
prove the truth of this. People went to 
Chicago, to Buffalo and to St. Louis to see 
the fairs. They are coming into the West 
now to see the country and the fairs. 

California perpetually is exposition-land. 
The residents of the remotest corner of the 
United States know this. It has been the 
subject of more gratuitous literature than 
any other single fact in memory. Down in 
the heart of every American is the longing, 
if not the determination, to visit California. 
Easterners mean to go to California before 
they die just as they mean to go to Heaven 
afterward. Sometimes they get a bit con- 
fused; they get to thinking that the two 
things mean about the same thing. 

California will be filled from end to end 
with people realizing the big dream of a 
lifetime. The exposition at San Francisco 
will be regarded as the northern door, the 
exposition at San Diego as the southern 
door; nearly everybody who sees one ex- 
position will see the other if for no other 
reason than that the “seeing” extends un- 
brokenly up and down the Coast between 
the two. It is expected that almost as many 
people as see the Expositions will at last stand 
face to face with Yosemite valley, the Big 
Trees, the Grand Canyon and Yellowstone, 
the Columbia and Mt. Rainier. 

The country is tremendously interested 
in the Panama Canal. A perfect flood of 
letters to the two expositions establishes 
this fact. Thousands of persons in many 
parts of the United States have written 
directly to the traffic departments of the 
big shows to know about cost and arrange- 
ments for going or returning via the Canal. 
It was possible to inform these correspond- 
ents that six or eight ships with a carrying 
capacity of three thousand will make the 
trip from New York to San Francisco in 
eighteen days; that the lowest first cabin 
passage will cost $125, while one may book 
third cabin for $60. The “Finland” and 
“Kroonland,” the two largest steamships 
on the run, are each of 22,000 tons. Addi- 
tional steamers being immediately available, 
there is no doubt that transportation facili- 
ties via the Canal will not at any time be 
outstripped by the demand. 

Visitors who want a taste of the salt sea 
but who do not care for the long voyage by 
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A Matter of Millions: Rufus Steele 


Panama may make shorter trips upon the 
Pacific. The “Great Northern” and the 
‘Northern Pacific,” two huge steamers 
owned jointly by the railroads whose names 
they bear, have been built to ply between 
Astoria and San Francisco. The northern 
lines are selling tickets from Chicago to 
Astoria and thence to San Francisco by 
these steamers, the traveler making the 
journey in the same length of time and for 
the same fare as though he came all the way 
by rail. The single railroad running be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Diego will have 
its burdens lightened by an extensive sea 
service operating between the two cities. 

Transporting the exhibits across the 
country and across the world was a big job 
and an exacting one. The exhibits weighed 
seventy thousand tons and packed nicely 
into four thousand five hundred cars. The 
packages ranged from single pieces that 
would barely squeeze into a car to bits so 
small that they had to be sent by registered 
mail to prevent their becoming lost. 

The first big concessions on the part of 
the railroads was when they agreed to carry 
all exhibits home again free of charge. 

Freight shipments to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, originating anywhere on earth, 
immediately became the concern of Traffic 
Manager Mortensen. As an example of his 
resourcefulness may be mentioned a little 
matter of long-tailed horses and long-maned 
sheep in Persia. The representative of 
Persia announced that his government 
cheerfully presented the* horses and the 
sheep—all the Exposition need do was to 
fetch them from trackless upper Persia. 
Mortensen was busy for several weeks. 
Finally he succeeded in arranging for 
responsible parties to drive the horses across 
the mountains and to bring out the sheep 
onthe backs of camels toa ship at Trebizond. 
This exhibit reached its allotted space in- 
side the big fence in perfect condition. 


There wassome question astothehandling . 


of a large shipment of ostriches. Herders 
were on hand to drive the flock from the 
cars to the grounds, but a man who knew 
remarked that the birds could outrun any- 
thing else on legs and were likely to stam- 
pede. The problem was solved with closed 
moving vans which backed up to the doors 


of the cars. There was a warm little row 
with certain railroads over the right rates 
on sea cows and alligators from Florida, 
but the exhibit got through in time for the 
opening. It is said that cows were not rated 
as live stock, after all. Some of the roads 
sent Mortensen facetious answers when he 
asked them to quote him a rate on a few 
carloads of cats. A road that took him seri- 
ously and made a satisfactory rate learned 
that the traffic man had captured a New 
York cat show and would transport it bodily 
across the continent. 

The traffic worries did not end with get- 
ting the throngs to San Francisco; they 
must be moved comfortably to the exposi- 
tion grounds. The city spent three million 
dollars to supplement the normal street 
railway facilities. The street cars, the auto 
buses and the direct Key Route ferryboats 
can land thirty thousand passengers an 
hour at the grounds. In fact the street car 
terminals are equipped for the handling of 
fifty thousand an hour. Should the arrange- 
ments prove inadequate, the service will be 
increased by flat cars fitted with benches 
and run from the Ferry around the water- 
front belt line and through the Fort Mason 
tunnel into the grounds. The local trans- 
portation service is expected to prove more 
satisfactory than at any previous exposi- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary circum- 
stance connected with the two expositions 
is that a world war was not able to disjoint 
or seriously to affect them. They were 
nearing completion when the war began. 
It is difficult to say in what way they would 
have been finer had there been no war. At 
no time had the San Francisco Traffic Man- 
ager figured the attendance from the Euro- 
pean countries at more than fifty thousand. 
The war in Europe will undoubtedly send 
to California several times fifty thousand 
Americans who in a time of peace would 
have gone abroad. Neith2r world war nor 
the strange and unforeseen conditions that 
that calamity projected upon the United 
States could forestall the two expositions 
from achieving their full accomplishment. 
Each had undertaken to develop into the 
greatest of its kind. Apparently each has 
succeeded. 




















THE DESPERADO 


By HUGH JOHNSON 
Author of: The Octoroon; Lost in Transit 
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community of Oklahoma pioneers that 

weathered that first plains winter in the 
Cherokee Outlet. They scraped the soil 
for sod or they burrowed into it and lived 
in dugouts. There was crying need for 
timber for roof-trees and for fires, but the 
only considerable forests were the Glass 
Mountain Cedars, a Government preserve 
that was, by some administrative fatuity, 
rigidly tabu. Now no paper fiat was to 
stand against the rigors of that season. 
The cedars were cut. The United States 


7. was starving time for the struggling 


marshal called for deputies and there came 
a coterie of inexperienced lads, brave in a 
bizarre finery of sheepskin chaps, new 
leather and whizzing spurs, and eager for 


the life of adventure and the fees that their 
new commissions promised, but ill-informed 
of that for which their duties really stood. 

They rode out of our town in chaffing 
cavalcades, and from their earlier excursions 
they always returned with sullen convoys 
of prisoners, young heads of small families 
that waited destitute and hopeless in the 
squat little sod cubicles on the bleak prairies 
for the God-fearing husbands and fathers 
who would not soon return. Our little 
ship-lap jail was bulging. Later all of the 
young marshals did not always return from 
these forays. The Outlet Timber War was 
on, and the marshal’s star was by no means 
a passport to the good graces of our people. 

Upon the Virginia mannerisms, the chiv- 
alrous formalities of the Yeager family, 
our town also reserved judgment. The 
bruskly courteous old captain; the dark- 
eyed prideful Dick with his wild ways; 
Dick’s girlish titterish wife—our rough 
people did not understand them, and at 
what we did not understand, we looked 
askance. Also, for a lad of young Yeager’s 
spirit, it happened that the coarse company 
of the marshals was the only society. It 
was a season of austerity in living, but the 
Government pay and the accelerating in- 
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flux of fees made a constant currency over 
the saloon bars. There were wild nights 
in those drinking-kens and too often in the 
Yeager cottage—Belshazzar’s feasts, the 
lank outsiders called them, and the refer- 
ence was not without rancor. Certainly 
it was no environment for the girl wife of 
Dick Yeager, silly, frivolous and hitherto 
sheltered little thing that she was; and most 
certainly of all was Chet Latrobe no com- 
panion for her. 

Yeager was even younger than the rest 
and he was fascinated by the glamour of 
their lives, yet even while he caroused with 
them he maintained a patrician reserve 
that roiled them. Perhaps they considered 
him a prig who wanted leveling—sure it is 
that though they accepted his hospitality 
and welcomed him to their revels they con- 
nived at something that ended in the ruin 
of the boy’s life and fortune—countenanced 
it, laughed at it. It was a very cruel 
thing. 

Latrobe was a man of thirty-five—the 
professional village gambler of the earlier 
west, vapidly handsome, crafty, intangible. 
To his pockets came at length the bulk of 
the meager Yeager fortune. If there was a 
dominating mind in that company, it was 
his. He guided and accomplished that 
which changed, between two suns, the 
course of the life of Richard Yeager. 

I was too young then to know, and I am 
wise enough now not to desire to know, 
precisely what had happened at the Yeager 
home when, one frosty January night, 
the whole south of Alva was awakened by 
pistol shots in that house. People ran in 
from the neighboring dwellings. Yeager 
passed one of them in the doorway. He 
was pale and sobered as he lurched against 
a door-post and looked back at the litter 
and confusion within—cards, spilt liquor, 
over-turned chairs. Across a table lay one 
of the young marshals, grievously wounded. 
Molly Yeager was not in the house and she 





One frosty January night the whole south of Alva was awakened by pistol shots in that house. 
Across the table lay one of the young marshals, grievously wounded 
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never returned to the town. While the 
knot of neighbors grew, Powhattan, the 
Captain’s great black hunter, burst gallop- 
ing through the stable door, took the four- 
foot fence at a leap, and Yeager rode off 
into the midst of moonlight where a dirt 
road wound up through a dark ravine to the 
hill country of the south. 

We heard no more of the boy for a month, 
and then three marshals were returning 
with a fat catch of homesteaders upon 
whose little farms the evidence of split 
cedar rails had been found. At the crossing 
of the Eagle Chief they were stopped by 
the revolvers of a single unmasked rider. 

It was Yeager. Two of the marshals— 
new-comers—he caused to be tied leg to leg 
and arm to arm. The third was given a 
choice of the boy’s weapons, and he was 
forced to face the man he had betrayed at 
ten paces. From that meeting the two 
remaining officers, and such prisoners as 
elected to go on, carried a message to La- 
trobe who in the interim had returned, 
mysteriously silent, but full of significant 
winks, smiles and smirks that betrayed an 
unwholesome pride in his exploits. That 
message was characteristic of Yeager, a 
trifle melodramatic in its conception, per- 
haps, but rendered ominous enough by the 
grim credentials that accompanied it: 

“Your turn is last.” 

Latrobe received that word, turned a 
little pale and smiled. It came from a 
lone lad banished beyond the outmost 
bastion of our social system. But it was 
repeated at intervals during the ensuing 
twelvemonth under circumstances sig- 
nificant enough to trouble a stronger man 
than Latrobe. 

The timber war went on, but resistance 
‘was no longer unsystematized and head- 
less. No stages were ever held up, no out- 
lying post-offices robbed; but, between 
January, 1894, and the spring of the follow- 
ing year, five marshals fell under Yeager’s 
own hand, and as many as ten officers of 
the law came to grief in general engage- 
ments, while of the original group of eight 
men who had held headquarters in the 
county seat there remained only Fletcher 
who had avoided an issue that had become 
deadly by running away, Weston who had 
resigned, Parsons who had sworn to re- 
main, and in addition, Latrobe, who was 
no marshal. The traditions of the old West 
respecting men who lived as the gambler 


did were still too strong to permit of his 
“crawfishing” by flight. But he was bear- 
ing up badly under the strain. He drank 
a great deal, and I remember that even the 
children knew that Chet Latrobe never 
stood or passed before a lighted window, 
never sat with his back to a door, and was 
never to be found alone. 

The unfailing accomplishment of the 
outlaw’s sinister purpose carried with it a 
dark suggestion: of the interposition of 
destiny. The name of the Black Douglass 
never frightened children to quicker silence 
on the Scotch Border than that of Yeager 
in the Oklahoma panhandle. In the hills 
the homesteaders regarded him as their 
champion, righteously armed in a holy 
cause, and there he was known with affec- 
tion as the Law South of the Cimarron. 
My childish mental picture was a northern 
one—a piratically garbed and ominously 
visaged man, riding a great gaunt horse 
through a desolate waste of innumerable 
little hills. 

Such a condition could not endure. The 
United States marshal for the territory was 
threatened with dismissal, the papers in 
the eastern and uninformed counties 
shrieked, and Parsons, who had become 
chief deputy, at last took questionable 
means to what to his strained nerves had 
become a necessary end. He wrote and 
jointly signed this note: 

Dick Yeager (wherever this may find him) 

I’m sick of this. Your bluff and your talk 
don’t wash with me. Ride into the Gem saloon 
at 2 p. m. on the 25th. The marshals agrees 
to this. They gives you three hours and to 
that Jake Parsons hereto sets his hand and 
seal. I dont trust your gang so far. Come 
alone and come a-shootin. 

Sgd. CHET LATROBE. 

Sgd. JAKE PARSONS. 


In its original form there was some 
abuse, but to that Latrobe, who was un- 
disturbed by the rank treachery of the 
billet, would not subscribe. His nerve was 
gone. 

“He’ll never come,” he. whined. 
be worse’n ever.” 

“He'll come, all right,” assured Parsons, 
“and he’ll come jest like that there note 
says—a-foggin’ and a-shootin’”. 

The 25th of June, ’95, was a day that 
should stand forth from the more desper- 
ate calendars of the West. In the bar- 
room of the Little Gem four men huddled 
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“Kid walkin’ barefoot in the dust’’—the trail had a message for a practised eye 


at the counter in a nervously whispered 
conversation. They were the deadfall, 
the trigger and the bait of the trap which 
Parsons in his desperation and Latrobe 
in his panic had set for Yeager. Latrobe 
was there because the town believed that 
the challenge had been genuine. A hint of 
treachery would have been spread broadcast. 

There was a look-out on the hill, and the 
clatter of that patrol’s hoofs precipitated 
a near-panic. 

“He’s coming!” and ten minutes later 
someone tapped on the window of the Gem 
Saloon. 

“He’s here!” 

Latrobe near the rear door looked appeal- 
ingly about him. He was a Judas, and the 
men’s faces contemned him as such. 


“T can’t stand it,” he said. “I’m going,” 
and he did. 

“Places!” 
him sure.” 

Number two marshal, a lank wind- 
flushed man, walked to the rear door with 
the hobbled constraint that comes from 
high-heeled cow-boy boots. He took a 
paper from a shelf and stood leaning against 
the wall, legs crossed, toe down-pointing, 
affecting to read. Number three tip-toed 
to a baize table in the corner and sat, facing 
the door and dealing solitaire. Parsons 
leaned against the bar rail and ostenta- 
tiously busied himself with Durham and a 
brown paper. Silence fell. A cheap alarm 
clock ticked stridently. A fat blue fly took 
droning flight to the window and boomed 


ordered Parsons. “We’ve got 


or 
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against the specked pane. A soft cumulus 
of Parsons’ cigarette smoke filtered blue 
into a bar of sunlight. There was the pad- 
pad of Three’s cards on the cloth. 

Perhaps the wait after the warning was 
too long. Perhaps Parsons had builded 
too certainly on the dramatic appearance 
of Yeager in the main entrance. A shadow 
fell across the door to the barkeeper’s 
sleeping-room and Yeager stood there with 
empty hands, smiling—not too genuinely. 

He was a slender man—very trig—his 
broad hat raked theatrically across his 
close-cropped curls. All three raised their 
eyes, and for some reason two of them 
dropped their glance quickly. Parsons 
said—and stopped in the midst of it to 
moisten his throat: 

“‘Hello—hello, Dick.” 

Yeager stood reading the room’s plain 
story. 

“Game of solitaire, Aleck? Red seven 
on black eight.” Number Three smiled 
painfully but did not look up. Yeager 
spoke again. 

“T didn’t think you’d do it, Pahsons— 
’ceht’nly didn’t.” 

Three held a card half-lowered. It 
trembled like an aspen. 

“Don’t you reckon you better come in, 
Dick?” said Parsons huskily. “You see 
how it is—duty, you know—nobody bet- 
ter.” 

“Trap,” said Yeager reflectively and to 
himself. “Trap, and nobody man enough 
to spring it. That hyena puppy of a La- 
trobe—he’s hidin’ hyah. Town wouldn’t 
a let me ride into this.” 

When this sentence began, Number two 
who had not spoken raised his eyes, and the 
newspaper dropped—very casually—across 
his right hand and wrist, which instantly 
went creeping toward the holster at his 
left arm-pit. Yéager seemed not to see 
this peril. 

“Pahsons—I didn’t think you had the 
nehve—” 

Suddenly the tantalizing drawl ceased. 
With a practiced swiftness that was leger- 
demain, the holsters at the boy’s hips were 
horizontal. From one of them a thin skein 
of smoke wavered upward. As though the 
bone-work of his body had suddenly de- 
liquesced, the marshal slumped to a limp 
heap in the sawdust and a pistol dropped 
from his lax hand. Parsons fired three 
times—but wildly—and fell across the 


counter. Glass crashed. Someone poked 
a rifle-barrel through the pane and was 
pumping insensately unaimed bullets into 
the confusion. Twelve or fourteen explos- 
ions thudded in half as many seconds. 
Layers of thin acrid smoke zoned the room, 
and blurrily outlined figures of men moved 
through the rear door and seemed to stagger 
about in the haze. Red stabs of horizontal 
flashes geysered through it. Through the 
doorway hurried four men who had waited in 
concealment in the room whither Latrobe had 
fled, but who now scuttled into the street 
and dodged into the nearest chinks between 
buildings. Then a slender figure backed 
out, a long revolver held at either hip. 
The revolvers were empty, but Yeager was 
a menace. His upper lip had been nearly 
shot away, and the lower part of his face 
was uncannily indefinite, yet his eye and 
brow commanded. No one followed him. 
He .walked—not swiftly—to the horse- 
rack, mounted and rode away. 

A mile west of town he met a small and 
very frightened boy riding a lethargic old 
gray carriage mare. 

“Pull up, sonny,” he said, a little thickly. 
But “sonny” was congealed with fright. 
The mare stopped of her own accord. 

“You tell Chet Latrobe fo’ me that a 
week’s too shoht, and the wohld’s too small 
fo’ him and me to breathe aiah undeh the 
same sky—you tell him that—a week’s 
too long.” 

He was quiet and snakily lithe. It is a 
terrible thing to kill a man, and somehow 
he has always seemed to me to have been 
steeped in some aura of the thing he had 
just done. Perhaps he knew what I was 
thinking. He looked at me, very sadly I 
think, very kindly I know. 

“Neveh mind, Hughie—it’s no message 
fo’ a kiddie. I'll send it some yutheh way.” 

That evening Latrobe skulked away from 
Alva for a refuge up near the Kansas line, 
in his babbling betraying the very secret 
whose keeping he averred was his salva- 
tion, and that night the desperado who had 
avoided a delayed pursuit by riding north 
instead of south knew this. He was dizzy 
from pain and faint from hunger, but he 
was firm in a purpose to make an ending 
to a quest of which he had grown weary. 

He was headed for a famous camp-site 
at the falls of White Horse Creek, but as he 
left the trail he pulled up swearing. Some- 
one was before him—wobbly wagon tracks, 
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a horse, a mule, a heavy load. Law officers 
did not travel so. He raised his necker- 
chief to his lips and made on cautiously. 
In a swale at the streamside, the most 
rantipole prairie-schooner that ever tacked 
across the southwest country stood on its 
dished and wire-wound wheels, threatening 
instant and irretrievable collapse. A sad- 
eyed horse, whose bones seemed on the 
point of bursting from a mothy hide, stood 
drooping beside a dejected burro, too tired 
toeat. Blue smoke wafted upward from a 
camp-fire. 

From a pile of dilapidated harness a 
scrawny bearded man rose listlessly to 
greet him. A woman, no less angular than 
the horse, yellowed from malaria, worn- 
out and frumpy, looked dully up, shading 
her face from the heat over which she 
leaned. The man’s hat was full of holes 
and from some of them protruded wisps 
of his thin yellow hair. 

“Nesters,” said Yeager. 
trash—lawd! what next?” 

“My sakes, what ails you’un’s mouth?” 

“Fall from my haws. He bucks con- 
sid’ble.” 

A pudgy little girl with stringy hair of a 
nondescript color appeared from under the 
wagon. She wore a single and an unclean 
little garment. One finger was thrust, 
knuckle deep, in her mouth, the other hand 
clutched a legless and dirty rag doll. When 
Dick’s glance fell upon her she twisted into 
the shelter of her mother’s skirts with an 
unseemly contortion of her,fat body. 

They were eager to talk and they did 
talk while Yeager set himself about the 
simple business of his supper, and even later 
while he rested against his saddle, his eyes 
alert, under his pulled-down hat, on the 
twilight of the horizon. They had come 
from Arkansas, they said, where they had 
sold a hill farm for two hundred dollars, 
and migrated to the Land of Promise. 

“A body caint live thar,” the man drawled. 
“Pears like a man caint live nowhar these 
days—times too hard. Times been hard 
long’s I can remember.”’ This was so heav- 
ily the burden of his song that the repeti- 
tion was droll. ‘What about the taouwn? 
Kin a body git work thar? ’Pears like a 
body caint git work nowhar these days— 
times too hard.” 

It seemed that the two hundred dollars 
had gone swiftly. A horse had died—a 
sharper had unfeelingly fleeced them. 
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They were down to the last rind of bacon, 
the last pinch of meal. 

“Ma could wash—she’s tried to. 
like the luck’s wrong.” 

It was a queer trio that Yeager faced. 
They had nothing, scarcely even ambition; 
certainly not courage. Yet there under 
the prairie star-glow they had huddled in- 
stinctively together—the lank anaemic 
woman pressed for comfort against her 
husband’s inadequate arm, the ruddy little 
girl, her round eyes blinking from over- 
weening sleep, placidly content in the sense 
of the prowess of her all-sufficient daddy, 
snuggled between them. It gave Yeager 
an enviously bitter little twinge. 

“Nobody ever starves in this country,” 
said the outlaw tersely. 

“We ain’t got nawthin’,” whined the 
man. “They ain’t a onluckier family.” 

“You’ve got each other,” said Yeager 
with so much of the impatience that he 
felt that the little man stopped the current 
of complaint long enough to let that thought 
sink home. 

“Thet’s so,” he sparkled. “We're still 
all here, maw.” But it was not an intro- 
spective family. The little girl had drowsed 
against her mother’s arm. 

“Law’s sake, child—two hours after 
sunset and you ain’t abed. Get up—get 
up now. Tell the cow-boy man good-night 
and scoot for bed.” 

Sleepily, dazed, one fat hand clutching 
the arm of her disreputable doll, the baby 
rose and dutifully stood before Yeager. 

“Good-night,” she said sleepily. ‘‘Good- 
night, cow-boy man.” The outlaw held 
out a thin brown hand, but the baby did 
not see. 

“She’s waitin’ to be kissed,” said her 
father, and in coruscating after-thought, 
“she’s startin’ early.” The mother laughed 
with pride in her lord’s wit and he, thus en- 
couraged, repeatedit. ‘‘She’s startin’ early.” 

“My mouth’s very sore,”” mumbled Yea- 
ger but, moved by a sudden yearning for 
gentleness, he took the child’s arms gin- 
gerly, and for a moment her cool fat cheek 
rested against his hot forehead and the soft 
strands of her hair brushed his face. He 
had felt that touch long before, and he 
recoiled a little. 

“T want to tell you a secret,” he said, 
and took the baby on his crossed knees. 
Then he folded something tightly in her 
grubby fingers, ‘“That’s our secret now,” 
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he warned. “You promise till tomorrow— 
hono’ bright.” 

“T cross my heart to God,” said the child 
solemnly, and all but Yeager laughed. 

The outlaw was miles north of the White 
Horse by noon. Had he chosen he could 
have been long safe in his hills. The man is 
unusual who harbors a thirst for vengeance 
for eighteen months. The taking-off of 
Latrobe had come to be a sort of tenet of 
the territory. I have heard the tales of 
those old frauds of the early days. They 
talked of the standards of a legendary age 
of buckskinned heroes—‘“‘quitter—crawfish 
—yellow—” Yeager had accepted a stan- 
dard which (grim as it was) our world 
looked to him to attain. Until Latrobe 
was destroyed, all that the boy was, all 
that he had lost, went for nothing. He was 
so weary of the life he led that the pros- 
pect of its sworn ending loomed as a bright 
goal of all that was to be desired. 

His face had swollen incongruously. He 
was hot with fever. His perceptions were 
not always clear, but his purpose was clear 
enough. The success of his grim task had 
brought to him, too, a sense of the inter- 
position of Fate. He had no doubt that 
neither hunger, thirst nor pain would not 
dissuade him—no, nor the fortunes of the 
road, nor the acts of men, he thought, as 
he turned at a hill-crest and looked in the 
direction of the town where a tiny splotch 
plumed to the rearward by a curling feather 
of dust told that the posse was riding on 
his back trail—but without knowledge of his 
presence, he was sure. No hounded outlaw 
would take the open road at a foot-pace. 

Landmarks which told him he was near- 
ing Latrobe’s refuge began to drop to his 
rearward. The cool breeze of late after- 
noon greeted him from the hills. He hitched 
his pistols loose in their holsters—and 
pulled up sharply. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” he said aloud. 
“T’ll just be damned!” 

Wavering into the grass from the road- 
side were the unmistakable tracks of the 
preceding evening—wobbling wheel-prints 
and the dragging hoof-marks of tired beasts. 

“Don’t know east from west, or, I'll 
swear, up from down.” Yeager moved on, 
still studying the trail. Five minutes later 
he again delivered himself in the half- 
voiced monotone of the lonely man! 

“Kid walkin’ barefoot in the dust— 
po’ bare-legged kiddie in the dust.”’ In his 


intentness the outlaw had forgotten for a 
moment his mission. The trail had a 
message for a practiced eye. The child’s 
footprints wavered off and on again. A 
grass-grown buffalo wallow was carpeted 
with dandelions. 

“What was the wagon doin’ while the 
kid picked flowehs? Creakin’ on. Fo’ eyes 
moonin’ at the team yeahs and seein’ 
nawthin’ in the sky above no’ the yea’th 
beneath no—.” He dismounted and picked 
from a rut left after a forgotten rain a 
shapeless knot of rags. ‘She'll miss her 
dolly—she’ll come back.” He mounted 
and jangled the chains at the end of his 
reins. The plot of the trail’s tale had 
thickened. At a coulee the wagon-tracks 
left the road. The baby’s footprints went 
straight on. Yeager swore. 

“Now she’s lost,”’ and he urged his horse 
to a sweeping trot. 

The Law South of the Cimarron was 
making swiftly northward like a galloping 
figure in a paradoxical dream—a free com- 
panion, bearded and ferocious, riding head- 
long to the foray, with a rag doll clasped 
to his breast and a six-years maiden in 
distress at the end of his galloping. 

Suddenly the great black hunter swerved 
in the midst of a full stride, forefeet pawing, 
nostrils red and wide, and came down stiff- 
legged and trembling. Across the instant 
downward glimpse that Yeager caught as 
he strove to right himself in his saddle, 
shot a gray shaft, and there lay in the deep 
dust a fat old plains rattler which quickly 
recoiled and lay, tail up and quivering. 
Yeager was on his knees before his horse 
in an instant. 

“Did he get you, boy—Gawd, he didn’t 
get you, Powhattan?” The horse suffered 
this examination of his forelegs with snort- 
ing ill grace. There was no wound and 
Yeager drew and fired. He turned back to 
mount but stopped, one foot siill in the 
stirrup. A cold lump rose in his throat 
and choked him. Icy pricklings of fear 
raced up his spine. The dust had been 
trampled all about by tiny bare feet. Two 
trails led away and a single one toed toward 
the spot. 

“The dolly—she knows—she came back 
this far.” 

Yeager swung into the saddle and clapped 
home both spurs. The astonished: horse 
broke into full run. Miles back on the road 
a forgotten posse watched this sudden 
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burst of speed, these unexplained dismount- 
ings. They tightened girths and made for- 
ward. 

The outlaw had not a hundred yards to 
ride. In the deep grass of a wallow a little 
girl was crying piteously. She dropped 
her tight fists from her tear-stained eyes 
and ceased her sobs for a moment, but 
instantly resumed them with added vigor. 
The cow-boy man was rough. He pushed 
her over with a movement that was almost 
a blow. He seized her ankle and held one 
round leg up for inspection—thrust that from 
him and snatched.the other. Then Richard 
Yeager gasped and stood upright looking 
straight into the eye of the sun where, big 
and broad, half-sunken behind the brow of 
a near hill, it threw into gold-rimmed sil- 
houette a low mud wall. He could see a 
white-shirted figure in the door faced toward 
him. A high-aimed pistol ball would have 
half-reached the place. Topping the hill 
to the southward was dust. 


He leaned toward the child. Upon the 
chapped skin of the fat little leg were two 
parallel scratches, a fraction of an inch 


apart. One was insignificant, the other a 
savage gash from which an ugly clot of 
blood, still crimson, trickled sluggishly. 
Yeager tore the kerchief from his mouth 
and knotted it above the pudginess of the 
child’s knee. He looked about for a stick, 
but, finding none, thrust the barrel of his 
revolver into the slack. Then he began 
twisting swiftly. The child, silent a mo- 
ment in astonished interest, burst into sud- 
den wails of fear—fear instantly mingled 
with pain. The silk tourniquet bit cruelly, 
but the outlaw did not stop until he had 
creased the tender leg almost to the limit 
of his strength. He made two swift incis- 
ions with his knife and raised himself to his 
full kneeling height. His eyes sought his 
goal again and he swore—solemnly: 
“If it wasn’t fo’ that skunk alive, I 
wouldn’t stop a minute,’ and_ then, 
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awakened to his sacrilege by some memory 
of his gentler days, he hushed and raised 
his eyes: 

“Into Thy hands, oh Fatheh, I com- 
mend my spirit,” and placed his poor torn 
and bleeding lips down firmly against the 
venomous wound. 


He was swaying in his saddle, delirious, 
unconscious, when the posse found him 
crooning to a drowsy child and a disrep- 
utable doll, close held in his fast weakening 
arms. At its end, he had bought and not 
sacrificed a life with his own, and our old 


frontier oracles were not altogether satis- 
fied. Perhaps that is why Dick Yeager’s 
name is so little said in the annals of the 
old West, but they still revere his name in 
the hill country and if the inscription on 
his not unpretentious headstone would 
not pass a poet’s censoring, it somehow 
fails to seem incongruous in the great sweep 
of the tawny buffalo-grass country that 
one sees above and beyond it, for, after the 
dates of birth and death it says: 
THE LAW SOUTH OF THE CIMARRON. 
“and Christ aint a-goin’ to be too hard 
On a man who died for men.” 
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The Asiatic Peril As An Asian Sees It 
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THE YELLOW FIST 
Tes German press, German letter- 


writers to the American papers and 

the communications of many learned 
German professors to the American people 
are full of indignation because France and 
Engiand are not only allied with semi- 
Asiatic Russia, but are also using colored 
troops in the present European campaign. 
France is using Moors and blacks and 
England, after unleashing the hordes of 
Nippon, is beginning to throw her turbaned 
fighting men into the scales of victory. 
There is little doubt to my mind that this 
colossal, wholesale, national German in- 
dignation is really caused by baffled rage, 
for the German intrigues with the Turks, 
another Asian nation, antedate Japan’s 
declaration of war. To me it is the rage of 
the bad loser at a poker game, played for 
blood, who sees his four pat kings beaten 
by the other man with four aces. 

But underneath this opportunist Teuton 
howl there lies a serious, if unconscious, 
appreciation of the red peril which sooner 
or later will come out of the East to threaten 
the structure of culture, progress and 
civilization which the Europeans and the 


Americans have built up since they dis- 
covered that gunpowder is superior to 
Oriental fatalism and that missionaries 
make a capital vanguard for a modern 
army bent upon thefts of territory. This 
cultural structure is quite imposing. Built 
by the brains of the white race and cemented 
with their heart’s blood, it seems to them 
indestructible and sacrosanct. And yet 
we Asians look at it as a card-house which 
will tumble down sooner or later at the 
sweep of an armed yellow fist. 

“WE BEG TO ADVISE” 

Just a few weeks ago Japan, in a spirit 
of grim humor, copied the bullying German 
ultimatum of a few years back, when the 
might of Europe forced Nippon to give 
up the major part of her Chinese conquests. 
Germany had “begged to advise Japan.” 
Now Japan “begged to advise Germany.” 
Whence great indignation in the Wilhelm 
Strasse at the infernal arrogance of these 
barbarians. (Of course they are barbar- 
ians! Who has ever heard of Japanese 
achievements, of Japanese commerce and 
arts?) 

And so the little black-eyed children in 
the temple of Kamakura are laughing 
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Nineteen years ago the Kaiser sketched this allegorical picture (completed in oils by Knae kfuss) ty pifying the 

stand of Christendom and the European nations against the threat of Buddhism, the “Yellow Peril.’ The 

picture was sent to the Czar of Russia before it was made public. L’ Illustration, the French weekly, was 

among the journals which reproduced the picture. The situation today lends grim irony to this vision of 
Europe gathered together in the name of Christendom 
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The Jiji Shimpo, a Tokio journal, recently published this cartoon of the Kaiser's picture, with the title “Japan 

Returns the Kaiser’s Compliment.’’ An imperial figure, in the garb of ancient Nippon, stands before the nations 

of Europe and points with his drawn sword to the lonely figure of the Kaiser, seated in approximately the 

attitude of the Buddha which the Kaiser drew. The legend at the side of the cartoon explains that “Japan, 

adapting the Kaiser's very idea of the ‘Yellow Peril,’ points out the ‘German Peril’. Those nations which have 

been made victims of the Kaiser’s wilitarism are making a concerted effort to banish the creator of that militarism” 
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behind their hands, even while giving thanks 
to inscrutable Lord Gautama Buddha. 
Oh, yes! Japan—Asia—“begged to ad- 
eee ee 
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THE FIRST GUN OF THE COMING CONFLICT 


It was the first gun of the coming world- 
wide conflict, of that coming struggle in 
which we men of Asia, Semites, Mongols, 
Aryans, Malays, Dravidians and what-not 
by race, Buddhists, Jains, Hindus, Jews, 
Sikhs, Taoists, Muslim and what-not by 
faith, shall try to emulate the deeds of our 
conquering sires, of Attila and Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane and Akhbar. To the 
average Occidental these names, if they 
mean anything at all, only mean veiled and 
legendary sagas. But to us they stand as 
iron monuments of things achieved. 

The Russian war was only a preparation, 
a testing of the new steel, to see if it was 
well-tempered and true to the master’s 
hand. For in fighting Russia Asia fought 
Asia, not Europe. Russia’s strength is the 
Asiatic part of her. Her weakness is Petro- 
grad, the “window toward Europe,” the 
importation of German professors, American 
business men, British capitalists, French 
chefs and Belgian engineers. It was that 
weakness which Japan splintered in Man- 
churia. Her strength is being shown even 
now, on the battle-fields of East Prussia, 
Hungary and Galicia. 

There are a few amongst you who know 
and see and feel. Once in a while they 
sound a note of warning. There was that 
famous cartoon of Emperor William the 
Second, “People of Europe, Guard Your 
Holiest Possessions; there was General 
Homer Lee’s work on the “Valor of Igno- 
rance;” there are protests from Californian 
Congressmen and Hawaiian planters. 


WARNINGS 


There are also far rumblings once in a 
while: chronic scares about Japanese de- 
signs on Magdalena bay, tales of uprising 
in the Bombay Presidency, the Caucasus, 
in Central Africa, Egypt and Somali Land. 
For, though most of the preparatory work 
is being done underground, it is impossible 
to stifle all warning sounds. 

But then Allah, in His mercy, made the 
Europeans both blind and deaf. They are 
very much like the ostrich who buries his 
head in the sand at the approach of trouble. 
The Europeans do not wish to perceive the 


danger of the brooding, sinister Mother 
Continent. 

And we, the men of Awakening Asia, 
are really not sorry because of this blind- 
ness. We are not sorry for their contempt. 
We are not sorry for the ridicule and the 
misunderstandings which warp Occidental 
judgment of things and affairs Oriental. 
Why, when foolish tourists and writers air 
their ignorance and their black intolerance 
after a six weeks’ excursion trip through 
Asia, we do not even contradict them. For 
the deeper the ignorance, the deeper the 
intolerance, the contempt and the mis- 
understandings, the deadlier will be the 
blow which United Asia will deal when she 
is ready. I can imagine the superior smile 
of the average American or European reader 
who shall happen to read these lines. 

But what of it? His smile will not hurt 
the work which we are doing. It will help 
us. For it will heighten the ignorance, the 
paralyzing feeling of superiority. 

We do not figure in years, not even dec- 
ades. We figure in centuries and tens of 
centuries. We are old, very old. And we 
know how very recent is the present 
European hegemony, how shallow, how 
tinselly, how altogether parvenu and de- 
spicable. We compare it a little with the 
things we have known and forgotten, the 
things we shall presently remember. 


THE SMILE THAT WON’T COME OFF 


And then we also smile the faintest little 
smile when we consider that the days ‘are 
past when a European rifle cost its weight 
in silver east of Suez. We smile when we 
think of the arsenals and arm-factories of 
Kabool, Nanking, Yokohama, of many 
other places where the white tourist is 
politely turned away when he becomes too 
inquisitive. And when we think of the 
hundreds of millions we breed, of our 
fatalism, our unsurpassed courage, our 
terrible indifference to climate and food, 
we smile some more. 

And the smile broadens into an amused 
laugh when we consider that we are “bar- 
barians,” thanks to the decrees of Euro- 
pean and American opinion, and that thus 
we cannot in fairness be expected to have 
any knowledge of the regulations and laws 
laid down by the Geneva Convention, nor 
of any similar strictly Occidental fetishes. 

India is the last country which will 
notice the great Asian upheaval. India is 
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a continent apart. India is also wisely 
governed and the Englishman there is 
really no more of a foreigner than the 
Afghan, the Parsee, the Mogul or the 
Arab. If India should finally drop into the 
vortex of Oriental dominion it will be as a 
conquered province, not as a fighting and 
acting unit. During the period of struggle, 
during the period of crystallization of 
power, India would be dragging weakness 
io Asia. It is the land beyond the Hima- 
layas, it is Central Asia which will be the 
whirlpool as well as later on the organizing 
center of this gigantic revolution. It will 
also be Central Asia which will furnish 
the directing master-minds, as it has done 
in the past. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 


It is impossible to give here a résumé of 
all the many and various forces and in- 
irigues which are at work wielding the 
genius and the tremendous energies of 
Asia and North Africa into one gigantic, 
breathing, pulsating whole. There are 
currents and undercurrents, there are 
sects and organizations and Masonic lodges 
whose names mean nothing to Europeans 
and Americans. 

But we shall try to look at some of the 
main invisible forces which are at work. 

Two of them are decidedly paradoxical 
and contradictory, or at least they appear 
so unless you are familiar with the recent 
story of Asian mental development. 

The first is the fact that every year 
thousands of young Asians flock to the 
schools and universities of America and 
Europe to bring the seed of knowledge 
back with them to the Mother Continent. 
We give no thanks for what we learn over 
here. We consider that only a fool will 
give away priceless knowledge because of 
the vanity of it. We teach nothing, at 
least not to the Occident. We are no 
fools. 

The second invisible force is the reaction 
against Western learning which has been 
at work for quite a while. It sounds con- 
tradictory, but it is in reality quite logical. 
We take from the West only its mechanical 
inventions, abstract science and a very few 
political ideas. The other subjects which 
are taught and which we learn, the ethical, 
religious, philosophical and most of the 
political principles and ideals, we reject 
and ridicule, but we study them very thor- 
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oughly. For we know that thus can we 
learn the weakest spots in the Occidental 
armor of defense. It is against these very 
ethical and political principles that re- 
action has set in. For it must be conceded 
that some of the earlier Asian enthusiasts 
who received a Western education be- 
lieved in them and endeavored to trans- 
plant them. But we do so no more. Sun 
Yat Sen has been relegated to the back- 
ground. This is the day of Yuan Shi Kai. 
We do not care for the sentimental democ- 
racy of mediocrity and the fostering of 
weakness. We want the real democracy, 
the democracy which allows a strong man 
to carve his way to power and fortune, 
the democracy which made it possible for 
the poor shepherds of Lake Baikal to con- 
quer and overrun the world, the democ- 
racy which has given to Asia the glory of 
Mameluk and slave emperors. 


PAN-ASIA 


Another invisible force at work is the in- 
credible number of Mahommetan free- 
masonic lodges with which Asia, North and 
Central Africa are honeycombed. Call 
them Dervishes, call them Sennussyehs or 
gentle, dreaming Soofis, they all work 
toward the same object. Some of them 
experiment in practical magic, some of them 
are mystics, some of them are literati, poets 
and grammarians, some of them are begin- 
ning to make powder, bullets and guns, but 
they all work for the same object: Pan- 
Islam. But it is not the only object. If the 
Muslim can proselytize the whole of Asia 
and North Africa, so much the better for 
him and perhaps for Asia. But if he cannot, 
it is no reason why he should be ashamed of 
working hand in hand with Taoists and 
Buddhists and native Christians. Akhbar 
the Great showed the way, and his success 
showed its soundness. 

Still another invisible factor is the work 
which Japanese Intelligence officers are 
carrying on all through Asia. In every 
town and village the tale of Nippon’s vic- 
tories is told and re-told. But ever they 
lay stress on the point that Japan is Asia, 
that it is but the vanguard, and that there, 
on the other side of the Siberian steppes, 
on the other side of the Pacific, there are 
the lands of the foreigners who bluffed their 
way to power, who are fewer in numbers 
and—who are afraid of Death. 

And so the message grows. 
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COMPARISONS 


But the greatest invisible force of them 
all is the absolute conviction and deep- 
rooted feeling of mental and physical supe- 
riority which every Asian student brings 
back with him from Europe. At home, in 
the Far East, he sees only picked specimens 
of the alien race, men sent abroad because 
of their talents and capacities. With the 
exception of Hongkong and some of the 
small Portuguese colonies, he only sees 
white women who are irreproachable, as 
pure as Caesar’s wife, and he recognizes the 
fact that these women would rather die 
than give their daughters in honorable mar- 
riage to an Asian gentleman. When the 
young Oriental proceeds to Europe the care- 
fully cemented house of illusions and super- 
stitions tumbles down. For there white 
men beg alms of him, white men clean his 
shoes and perform all other menial services, 
white men cringe before him, white women 
are eager to make advances to him. He is 
treated as an equal in society, often as a 
superior; the golden halo of the East is 
about him, and he is quick to recognize 
the fact and to draw conclusions. In the 
schools and universities he sees that in 
spite of the terrific handicap he can beat 
his European fellow-student, or at least be 
his equal, all the time having a reservoir of 
Asiatic culture and knowledge in his brain 
which to the European is a terra incognita. 
He is thus a “two-gun” man. In physical 
contests, in walking the hospitals, he dis- 
covers with silent amusement and wonder 
that the European is afraid of pain and can- 
not stand nervous shocks. Rambling 
through the streets of the great cities at 
night he sees that for every Oriental vice 
there exists the corresponding European 
vice; but he also discovers the pleasing fact 
that the practice of these vices, which hardly 
affects the Asian, leaves the European a 
degenerate physical wreck. He is aware 
that while the Asian, the Chinese youth, for 
instance, easily acquires French, English 
and German, the white man after a lengthy 
residence in the Middle Kingdom cannot 
even master the rudiments of a low-caste 
Cantonese coolie’s jargon. He learns that 
after centuries of persecution the European 
has not succeeded to swallow and digest 
the Jews, a strictly Oriental race, and that 
this same Oriental race is supreme in finance, 
business and many branches of science and 


art. And finally he concludes that all he has 
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seen of the European in the East, the things 
he has admired and which frightened him 
at times, are but a thin veneer, a shining 
outer layer. The inside of the nut seems 
weak and rather artificial. - 

When I speak of the visible forces I do 
not mean prowess in war. For in the past 
victory has always belonged to the bigger 
fleets and the heavier cannon. And Asia 
is only beginning to make ships and cannon. 
We must look at the question from a more 
peaceful point of view, though the word 
“peaceful” may have a little sarcastic tang 
in this connection. 


THE HORNS OF THE GOATS 


When the sand-lot orators drove the ~ 
Chinese from San Francisco and forced this 
country to pass the Asiatic Exclusion laws, 
China never said a word. China shut up 
and sat tight, and possibly did a “devil of a 
lot of thinking.” Then the same orators, or 
their direct descendants, turned their en- 
ergies against the subjects of the Mikado. 
And I believe that I am not mistaken in 
assuming that the Japanese in California 
are still doing business at the old stand, and 
are doing moderately well. 

When, many years ago, the Seattle rioters 
drove Chinese cooks and laundrymen and 
truck-gardeners into the Sound and drowned 
them under the noses of the United States 
infantry, the Chinamen hardly resisted. 
But four years ago, when the rioters en- 
deavored to repeat their charming experi- 
ments, this time with the Japanese as goats, 
these goats suddenly remembered that they 
had horns to butt with. And so there was 
quite an interesting afternoon, a fusillade 
of revolver bullets and broken bottles. 
Puget Sound was not defiled with the bodies 
of Japanese. 

When the Mad Mullah recently went on 
one of his habitual religious sprees, burning 
and sacking and murdering, England, 
rather than fight his woolly-headed adher- 
ents and stirring up a Muslim hornets’ nest, 
evacuated the Somali hinterland. And yet 
that same England, a little less than two 
decades ago, had broken the Mahdi’s 
strength at Omdurman and at Khartum. 

When the Italians had renewed designs 
on Abyssinia not so long ago, they had 
sudden “conscience” troubles. For they 
remembered a late campaign with the dark 
skinned descendants of the Lion of the 
Tribe of Juda, and so they kept horse, foot 
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and the guns peacefully at home. Also 
when they invested and conquered the 
Tripolitan coast-line in their most recent 
effort at international brigandage, the 
Sheykh of the Sennussyeh Dervishes ‘‘ad- 
vised” them not to advance beyond a cer- 
tain point. And the Italians gladly took 
the advice. 

When European and American conces- 
sion-hunters a short time ago tried to steal 
another huge railway concession from China, 
with their usual coddling and_ bullying 
methods which the white man calls diplo- 
macy—Allah knows why—the bland Mon- 
golian informed them just as diplomatically 
that “no foreigners need apply.” They had 
an idea that they could build and run the 
railway themselves, and they also had an 
idea that they would like to keep the profits 
for themselves. The same thing happened 
in Arabia, when the Faithful decided to ease 
the hardships of the Pilgrims by building a 
railway to the Holy Places. 

Nowadays when Christian missionaries 
discover a new and very pagan tribe in 
Central Africa and return there after a year 
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or two with the money collected at home to 
distribute the blessings of Christianity and 
a sample line of cheap gin, they discover 
that the Muslim has been there ahead of 
him and that the pagans greet them with 
resounding shouts of Allah ilullah. 

They make the same disheartening dfs- 
coveries in Java, Sumatra and New Guinea. 


THE DAY 


Of the arsenals and gun-factories in Cen- 
tral Asia I have spoken in another para- 
graph. They are all working at fever-heat, 
working and waiting for The Day. 

When will this .day come, and how will it 
be inaugurated? If I knew, being an Asian, 
I would not tell. But ask the head Sheykhs 
of the Dervish lodges, ask the unknown men 
who are drilling yellow battalions in remote 
corners of China, ask the Intelligence Offi- 
cers of Japan. Perhaps they willtalk .. . 
and perhaps not. 

The last century was Europe’s; this pres- 
ent century is America’s. Maybe a baker’s 
dozen of the coming centuries will be Asia’s 
and North Africa’s. 








SANTA CLARA 


By RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 


Santa Clara, gentle saint, 
In a palace, grim and gray, 
Growing steadily more faint 
Hangs your picture, grave and suaint, 
But the eyes look far away: 


’Round you saints and martyrs stand 
In a chill and ghostly band; 
Your warm face is out of place, 


Santa Clara. 


You are ill at ease with these; 
Do you dream of over seas? 
Are you weary of your frame? 
In the valley of your name 
Do you know a land that’s fairer, 


Botocna, ITALY. 


Santa Clara? 
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RS.. Leacox firmly believed in 
M dreams. Not merely that there 

were such things, of course, but 
“believed in them” in the common accep- 
tation of the phrase. She would have in- 
dignantly repudiated oneiromancy; in fact, 
it would hardly have been safe to have 
taxed her with it, for she had a congenital 
shortness of temper and an impulsive way 
of acting when its brief limit was passed. 
A woman of strong character, Mrs. Leacox 
was, with a strong arm to back it. She had 
a sharp tongue for the inadvertent, a keen 
eye for a speck of dust or a soiled spot and 
a wonderful gift of cooking. Not a credu- 
lous woman, except in that little matter of 
dreams. When it came to that, Bishop 
Synesius and Artemidorus of Daldi had 
nothing on her, and Joseph could not have 
been readier with an interpretation. 

Well, Mrs. Leacox dreamed a dream. 
She seemed to be in town trading, and the 
smiling bright-scaled alligator who came 
to the counter to serve her complained 
bitterly of the quality of her butter. ‘It’s 
taxation without representation,” he as- 
serted with some passion. “Roll up my 
whiskers and see if it isn’t. As a minister 
of the gospel, I have the right.” 

Mrs. Leacox took the end that he pre- 
sented and began to wind, but the kite 
continued to soar and she knew that the 
whole country would be inundated if it 
went much higher, so she began frantically 
to climb the stairs for her tortoise-shell 
comb, with the Horror a close second. 
Snap! A loud reverberating chord, and the 
gigantic revolving wheels caught her and 
slowly crushed her chest. In another 
instant she would have been annihilated, 
but fortunately she awoke. 

“T heard you groaning and hollering, my 
dear,” Mr. Leacox apologized. He was 
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Mrs. Leacox consulted the dream-book. Three 
calamities to choose from! 


almost always apologetic, Mr. Leacox was. 

“Can’t I groan and holler if I want 
to?” demanded Mrs. Leacox. ‘Here I am, 
clear tuckered out, and just as soon as I 
drop off you begin shaking me like I was a 
rag rug.” 

It was a great relief to talk. She con- 
tinued to do so for some time longer until 
a succession of snores apprised her that 
she was complaining to deaf ears, and 
spent a wretched hour fighting against the 
recollection of her dream and the drowsi- 
ness that threatened to drag her back to a 
continuation of its terrors; the first result 
of which was that she arose shortly after 
dawn in anything but an amiable frame of 
mind, and Mr. Leacox was thankful when 
breakfast was over and he and the hired 
man could fare forth to peaceful fields afar. 

When the men had departed, Mrs. Lea- 
cox sat down and ate her own breakfast 
slowly and with a brooding and absent 
mind. Halfway through the meal she got 
up and opening a drawer in the cupboard 
took out a limp and much-thumbed book, 
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on the cover of which was a portrait of a 
Jarge-eyed and luxuriant female sumptu- 
ously arrayed in ear-rings and bead neck- 
laces. The work was entitled ‘““The Gypsy 
Queen. Mysteries of Dream-life Unveiled. 
The True Interpretation of Dreams and 
Omens Together with the*Art of Fortune 
Telling and Divination and One Thousand 
and One Secrets of Occult Science.” 

Mrs. Leacox sat down again and care- 
fully consulted the dream section. There 
was nothing about kites, and the oracle 
was equally dumb on the subject of wheels. 
There was a brief reference to combs, as 
portending the illness of a relative. She 
turned to the first page. Ah, there it was! 

“‘Alligator—see Crocodile.” 

She turned hastily to the C’s. 

“Crocodile: To dream of a crocodile 
denotes serious disaster, loss of money, 
sickness or infidelity of husband or wife. 
It is one of the unluckiest of dreams. The 
misfortune may be averted, however, if the 
first stranger entering the house is boun- 
teously fed by the one who has dreamed.” 

The good woman had expected the worst— 
nothing less, and here it was in full measure. 
Three calamities to choose from! With a 
sinking sensation that a long draught of 
warmed-up coffee failed to alleviate, she 
considered what they might be. As for 
sickness, she felt pretty safe, and as long 
as she managed the finances of the family, 
which she did, a money loss was hardly 
probable. Still, it was possible, but cer- 
tainly Simeon— . 

She would do him justice. He was some 
runty, Simeon was, she reflected, and his 
chin slanted back so that it looked like there 
wasn’t nothing to keep his Adam’s apple 
from working up over his jaw bone. His 
legs wasn’t much; and still—Simeon had a 
way with him. Nobody could deny that— 
a taking way, and his eyes was real blue. 
There was a many women—Harmonia 
Biddick—Simeon had a good deal to say to 
Harmonia—joint executor! 

Mrs. Leacox looked grim. So that was 
what it meant! Mrs. Biddick was a widow 
of six months, a soft inefficient amiable 
woman with a certain plump prettiness a 
little past its prime. The departed Bid- 
dick had been a lodge brother of Simeon’s 
and, by the terms of his will, Simeon stood 
in the legal relationship mentioned to his 
relict. Fhere had been conferences con- 
cerning the estate, and others were pending. 
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“The artful cat! Ill put a stop to that!” 
muttered Simeon’s sole proprietor. 

But the misfortune could be averted. 
Well, there was some comfort in that. Feed 
the first stranger — bounteously. Still, 
strangers were scarce, and whatever was to 
happen might happen before any stranger 
appeared. 

Mr. Leacox and the hired man came in to 
dinner with the strict punctuality that is 
almost invariable in the rural districts, and 
one of the first things that Mrs. Leacox 
noticed was that her husband had a shifty 
look in his blue eyes. Twice or three times 
during the meal her own steely optics strove 
to bore into his presumably guilty soul, 
and as often he evaded her glance. It was 
unmistakable. Furthermore, he obviously 
exerted himself to be agreeable and smiled 
in a propitiatory sort of a way that was sus- 
picious, to say the least, and under the cir- 
cumstances exasperating. 

“Suppose the taters is mealy,” she 
snapped. “Is that any reason for grin- 


‘ning like—like a alligator?” 


“T didn’t mean any harm, my dear,” said 
Simeon, meekly. 

“There’s such a thing as smiling and 
smiling and being a villyun,” declared his 
wife. She had him there. 

“T hope I’m not a villyun, my dear,” said 
Mr. Leacox, smiling again and then looking 
preternaturally serious, and maintaining 
during the rest of the repast a silence that 
was absolute confirmation of criminal 
intention. Mrs. Leacox, on account of the 
hired man, contented herself with a few more 
penetrating looks, but when the two men 
left the table she called her husband back. 

“Wasn’t you saying something about 
driving over to see Mrs. Biddick after 
supper?” she asked. 

“Why, yes,”’ Mr. Leacox replied uneasily. 
“T calculated I would. You see, she’s 
figuring on selling some of the stock, and 
Harvey—” 

“You don’t need to tell me all that 
again,” Mrs. Leacox interrupted. “I’ve 
heard it once and that’s plenty. You tell 
it well. Harvey’ll be there, I suppose?” 

“He calculated to be there—why, yes.” 
Mr. Leacox’s eyes were round. 

“It would be too bad if he wasn’t, and if 
you and her had to talk things over by 
yourselves. I guess you’d be terrible put 
out, and she would too.” Mrs. Leacox 
spoke with stern irony. ‘You couldn’t 











Two or three times during the meal her steely optics strove to bore into her husband's presumably guilty soul 


settle about that stock without Harvey 
anyway, could you?” 

Mr. Leacox fell innocently into the trap. 
“T guess we could if she felt like it.” 

“Then if you and her can settle it with- 
out him, her and him can settle it without 
you,” said his wife with sharp decision. 
“Not one step do you go, understand?” 

“Just as you say, my dear,” Simeon ac- 
quiesced. “If you don’t want me to go, I 
won’t go, of course.” 

“I’m mighty sure you won’t.” 

She watched him as he slouched away, 
her mouth set and a light of determination 
in her eyes. Then she nodded her head 
twice and returned to her work. 


Half a mile away from the house, on the 


other side of the hill, an approaching 
stranger might have been observed—a male 
stranger of unprepossessing appearance. 
Not an ordinary tramp, it would have 
seemed; at least not of the ragged, bulky, 
brown and bearded type. His hard-lined 
face was pale and he had been recently 
shaved; also his hair had been cut and rather 
closely. The clothes that he wore were 
fairly decent though dusty and ill-fitting, 
and his dusty shoes were stiffly new. Ap- 
parently he had passed the night under the 
lee of a haystack, for there were spears of 
timothy clinging to his clothing. He car- 
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ried a stick that he had cut from a hedge. 

At the brow of the hill he stopped, and 
his snaky eyes took note of the Leacox 
farm below. Smoke was curling in graceful 
wreaths from the kitchen chimney, and 
two or three fields away a man was plowing. 
Another man seemed to be hoeing something 
still farther off. The wayfarer decided that 
two men were about all that were needed 
on a farm of that size and that the smoke 
held promise of a meal. He descended the 
hill and knocked at the kitchen door. 

Mrs. Leacox opened it. She had a tin 
dipper in her hand, and at sight of her visitor 
her first impulse was kettle-ward. A tele- 
pathic flash seemed to warn the man of 
some such intention for he retreated a step, 
but in the instant of his backward motion 
Mrs. Leacox recollected her obligation. 
Here was the first stranger. She hesitated. 

“Well?” she asked, with an odd relent- 
ing in the tone of her voice. 

Oh, but he was a humble and soft- 
spoken man! A victim of the most cruel 
combination of circumstances that ever 
conspired to pluck a respectable, sober and 
industrious individual from his compara- 
tively high estate and plunge him into 
misery. A bank failure had swept away 
his savings, death had robbed him of his 
loved ones, and sickness had come along to 
put the finishing touches to his undeserved 
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misfortunes. Just out of the hospital 
he was, weak and weary, hungry with 
the hunger begotten of a two-days’ fast, 
and now trying to make his way to Missouri 
where affluent relatives would receive him 
with open arms. 

“Just out of jail, you mean,” snapped 
Mrs. Leacox unfeelingly, “and it won’t be 
long before you’re back there again, or I 
miss my guess.” 

Again recollection intervened, and more 
pacifically she said she supposed he wanted 
something to eat. 

“It goes agin the grain for me to ask it, 
ma’am,” declared the stranger, sadly. “I 
never thought I’d come to that. But if 
you could spare me a bite—” 

“Come in,” invited Mrs. Leacox un- 
graciously, turning her back on him. “Set 
down there and I'll see what I can scare 
up for you.” 

The stranger smiled as he entered, and 
Mrs. Leacox, turning, was vividly reminded 
of the alligator of her dream. It gave her 
quite a shock and involuntarily she put 
her hand to her bosom and caught her 
breath, noting which the victim of circum- 
stances smiled again. The unexpected 
invitation to enter, this agitation—what 
construction could he put on them but fear? 

His hostess, having considered, had made 
up her mind. For once, economy should 
be sacrificed. “Bountiful” was the word; 
bountiful it should be. She took certain 
articles from the shelves and became at 
once the personification of hospitable ac- 
tivity. Within an incredibly short time the 
fire in the stove was burning briskly, a pan 
of biscuits was slid into the oven, the coffee- 
pot began to send forth a delicious aroma, 
generous slices of home-cured ham sput- 
tered in the skillet, and potatoes browned 
in a companion pan. 

She spread a red-and-white checkered 
cloth on the table and thereupon placed a 
large dish of preserved peaches, a pie, a 
pound pat of fresh golden butter, a saucerful 
of pickles and a comb of honey. The 
stranger, waiting and suspicious still, missed 
no detail of this amazing liberality, and no 
longer doubted. The woman was crazy 
with fright. There was something more 
behind it, too. Money in the house? 
Perhaps. Well, he would assert himself. 

“Ain’t you got no eggs to go with that 
ham?” he demanded roughly. 

There should have been warning enough 
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for him in the flash of her eye, even if he 
misconstrued the significance of her in- 
stinctive movement toward the broom, 
but he smiled his saurian smile as he spoke 
and the immediate effort that she made for 
self-control he interpreted as a manifesta- 
tion of terror. 

“M—maybe I’ve got some eggs,” stam- 
mered Mrs. Leacox. 

“Sunny side up,” directed her guest. 
“Get busy! Got any whisky in the house?” 

Again the monitory flash. “You want 
whisky, do you, you—” She checked her- 
self. “We don’t keep it. We’re temper- 
ance here. I'll get you the eggs.” 

He swore at her in his ugly way but she 
paid no attention to him. Half a dozen 
newly-laid eggs she broke into the pan, 
and fresh eggs at that time brought thirty- 
five cents the dozen in trade. Briskly she 
placed the food before him. 

“Now you set down in that chair,” he 
growled. “If you stir out of it afore I get 


At the brow of the hill he stopped, and his snaky 
eyes took note of the Leacox farm below 

















through, ’li—”’ He uttered a blood-curd- 
ling threat and fell to. 

It was a repast to tempt the appetite 
of the most fastidious, and the stranger was 
not finical about his food at any time; 
moreover, he had really fasted for nearly 
fourteen hours. He ate tremendously, 
ravenously, noisily, and Mrs. Leacox, 
obediently seated, watched him with a 
baleful look and her teeth clamped on her 
nether lip. He was not yet fed, and Fate 
attended his feeding. Slice after slice of 
the ham disappeared, accompanied by the 
eggs. The pile of biscuits lowered to its 
base. The butter melted away and the 
honey and preserves diminished propor- 
tionately. Yet, as Mrs. Leacox remarked 
with satisfaction, there were leavings of 
everything when the stranger pushed 
back his chair. 

“Now,” he said, with an evil leer, “T’ll 
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He did not complete the sentence, owing to the solidity of the stoneware and the accurate aim of his hostess 


be grateful for a little financial assistance. 
You’ve got money in the house, ain’t you? 
Well, I need money. Bring it out or—” 
he made a furious gesture and arose—“T’!] 
go with you and help you find it.” 

Mrs. Leacox got up at the same time. 
Her bosom was rising and falling with a 
quickened movement corresponding with 
the contraction and expansion of her nos- 
trils. Her eyes gleamed and her grim 
close-set mouth wore a kind of a smile— 
just a kind of one. 

“Have you had all you want to eat and 
drink?” she inquired solicitously. 

“I’ve had all the grub I need,” replied 
the stranger. “Now where do you keep 
that money? I’d hate to have to tie you 
and hold a match to your toes.” 

“Have you been fed bountiful?” persisted 
the woman, edging a little around the table 
as her guest advanced. 
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He stopped. Now 
bring—” SE ae 

He did not complete the senterice, owing” 
to the extreme solidity and thickness of the 
Leacox stoneware and the accurate aim of 
his hostess. A coffee cup weighing little 
less than a pound struck him squarely on 
the forehead and he went down with a 
crash, the coffee-pot following and drench- 
ing him with its still scalding contents. 
The next moment he was grasped by the 
throat and buffeted vigorously with a hard 
bony fist. Luckily for him his hair was too 
short to afford a purchase or he might have 
lost most of it. 

“Have another egg?” 

Mrs. Leacox, gurgling the invitation, 
rubbed the remaining two of them into his 
face with the plate. 

“More preserves.” 

They .came in a blinding slop with the 
edge of the pressed glass dish in violent 
contact with his teeth. He writhed and 
threw her off and then, amid a shower of 
blows, struggled to his feet and, staggering 
back, drew a wicked-looking knife that he 
sprung open with a jerk. 

Entirely undismayed, she screamed and 
leaped at him, twisted the knife from his 
hand and drew her finger nails across his 
face so that the blood ran. Then, as he 
turned and made for the door, she caught 
up his stick from the table and belabored 
and prodded him through the door and 
half way down the gravel walk, where she 
abandoned the chase. For a minute or two 
she stood watching him ‘as he scrambled 
over the gate, not taking time to open it, 
and shuffled with comical haste down the 
road. Then she flung the stick after him 
and returned to the house, smiling and 
twisting up her hair as she went. 


“Yes, I tell you. 


That evening as Mrs. Leacox sat in her 
Boston rocker by the open door, a buggy 
drawn by a plump horse came up to the 
gate and stopped, and a plump and pleasant- 
looking woman lifted up her voice in a shrill 
hail. Mrs. Leacox laid down the stocking 
that she was darning and hastened out, but 
as she reached the gate the plump woman 
warned her to stay where she was. 
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“T’ve just been in to Myron Webster’s,” 


_she explained. ‘Mis’ Webster called me in 


to look at Myron. He’s sick-a-bed with 
somethin’ and she thinks maybe it’s small- 
pox, being he’s all broke out. I didn’t 
thank her for exposing me, just the same. 
It may be a heat rash or the like, but I just 
come from there and you’d best keep away 
from me or you might ketch it.” 

“Pshaw!”’ said Mrs. Leacox calmly, open- 
ing the gate. “I ain’t afraid of no kind of 
sickness. Get out and come in.” She took 
the plump woman’s hand and tried hos- 
pitably to draw her forth. 

“T can’t,” declared the other. “I just 
stopped to tell you and Mr. Leacox that 
there’s talk of Waxey’s bank being shaky. If 
I was. you-folks I’d take my money out 
right away. It may be all right, but it’s 
best to be on the safe side, seems to me.” 

“There ain’t no danger of our losing 
money,” Mrs. Leacox asserted confidently. 
“I’m much obliged to you just the same, 
but Waxey’s ain’t a-goin’ to bust for one 
while yet. Mr. Leacox tells me you’re 
figurin’ on selling some of your stock, 
Harmonia.” 

“T just don’t know what to do,” protested 
the plump woman helplessly. “Harvey was 
a-comin’ over this evenin’ with Mr. Leacox 
to see them cows, but he’s sent word he 
can’t get away.” 

“Well, Simeon will know,” said Mrs. 
Leacox kindly. ‘He'll be around right 
after supper. I'll start him early. Well, if 
you won’t come in, I’ve got to get back and 
look after my bread in the oven. Come over 
and see us once in a while. You're gettin’ 
to be quite a stranger.” 

She saw to her bread, and then resumed 
her seat in the rocker in the pleasant shade 
of the vine-embowered porch. Her face was 
peaceful. Serious disaster? Sickness? In- 
fidelity? Pshaw! Epidemics might rage, 
financial institutions crumble, totter and 
fall, plump sirens might sing their sweetest 
songs and beckon with the most alluring 
grace, but the Leacox household would 
remain hale, solvent and happy in a world 
of disaster. 

“‘For,’’ mused Mrs. Leacox, ‘‘if he wasn’t 
fed bountiful, nobody ever was.” 











The “Belvidere” in the ice 


























AN ARCTIC RESCUE 


‘The Story of the Relief of Members of the Canadian Government's 
Arctic Expedition under Vilbjalmur Stefansson 


Photographs by the Sunset Motion Picture Company 


HE year 1913 was an extraordinary ice vear in the regions east of Point 

Barrow, which is the most northern point of Alaska. Of the eight 

vessels which went to Point Barrow that summer, only the U. S. revenue 
cutter, “Bear,” managed to escape the gathering ice. Four of the vessels 
caught carried the arctic expedition of the Canadian Government, under 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the discoverer of the blonde Esquimaux. 

Stefansson left Victoria, B. C., on June 17, 1913. With him went 
twelve scientists, the largest staff ever taken on an arctic expedition. Of these 
twelve specialists, two are buried in the bleak ground of Wrangel island, three 
have not been heard of since they started off across the ice from “Camp Ship- 
wreck” toward Herald island. They could not be found there. 

The whaler, “Karluk,’’ commanded by Captain Robert A. Bartlett, Peary’s 
old sailing master, was the flagship of Stefansson’s little fleet. On September 
20, 1913, the explorer and several of the expedition went ashore from the 
“Karluk” at the mouth of the Colville river, in Alaska. This was a foraging 
expedition in an attempt to procure a supply of fresh meat. Two days later, 
in a gale with snow and fog, the ““Karluk” disappeared. She had on board a 
party of twenty-five people with ample supplies for three years. 

The steam whaling bark “Belvidere,” another of the fleet, had been placed 
behind some grounded ice, about three miles off shore at the 141st meridian 
and near the international boundary. From her Stefansson obtained supplies 
and with two companions, in addition to a supporting party, he started on a 
dash to Banks Land. Since then he has not been heard from. 

Meanwhile the “Karluk’’ drifted with the ice from September 22nd until 
January roth, when she was destroyed. At one time she was nearly as far 
north as 73°, N. Lat. On November 22nd the log of the party records that 
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they “remembered the Yale-Harvard game that day and wondered who had 
won.” Christmas Day was marked by “an old-fashioned celebration” and at 
noon on New Year’s Day they had a football match on the ice ‘“‘between all 
nations and Scotland.” At 7:30 in the evening of January roth, a corner of 
the ice sheet tore a cruel hole in the “‘Karluk’s” side and water poured into her 
engine room. Until midnight the party worked heroically, removing supplies 
from the doomed whaler to a shelter house set up on the solid ice-pan. The next 
day the “Karluk” sank in thirty-eight fathoms of water, while her party stood 
by on the ice with hats lifted and bade the vessel farewell. 

They named this shelter “Camp Shipwreck” and their equipment made it 
comfortable enough. Here they remained until February when they started 
across the ice toward the mountains of Wrangel island sixty miles away. 
Three of the scientific staff, impatient to start and fearful of drifting north, 
had left earlier, with the same methods employed by the British antarctic ex- 
pedition. They are still missing. 

When Captain Bartlett had made camp on Wrangel island he started 
across the ice for Siberia, one hundred miles distant, leaving the forlorn little 
group on land, February 18th, and reaching Emma Harbor on the Asiatic 
coast about the middle of May. From here he reached St. Michael, Alaska, 
by the whaler ‘‘Herman,” and asked aid for the party marooned on Wrangel 
island and for the missing men. The revenue cutter “Bear’’ was despatched 
to their relief but two attempts to get through the ice were unsuccessful. The 
“Corwin” and a Russian vessel also attempted the rescue without success. It 
remained for a small trading schooner, the ‘King and Winge,” an especially 
ice-worthy vessel, to reach the survivors after they had abandoned hope. At 
seven in the morning of September 7th, her clear whistle broke the fateful 
silence and the survivors were taken on board ship where they were fed and 
supplied with clothing contributed by the ship’s party. Later they met the 
“Bear,” making a third attempt, and were transferred to the Government’s 
vessel for medical treatment and taken to Nome. 

By a fortunate chance, the “King and Winge” carried operators of a 
motion picture company of San Francisco, making records of arctic life, and 
the dramatic action of this rescue has been recorded in a remarkable film. 



































Vilhjalmur Stefansson, discoverer of the blonde Natkutsiak ‘English equivalent, “Billy”), Stefans- 
Esquimaux and commander of the Canadian son’s guide for years-in all his trips north, 
Government’s Arctic expedition, 1913 q sometimes the explorer’s sole companion 
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When his flagship, the “Karluk,” had disappeared, Stefansson made a winter camp 
at Martin’s Point. From this base he projected trips in the 
-delta country of the Mackenzie river 


Stefansson in his Arctic outfit beside the ice-bound “Belvider ” The explorer had with him the 
largest scientific staff ever taken on an Arctic expedition. Two of these specialists 
are buried under the snow. Three are missing 
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The steam whaling bark “Belvidere,”’ one of Stefansson’s little fleet of four vessels, 
had been placed behind some grounded ice about three miles off 
shore, her sides shrouded in tarpaulin 























From the “Belvidere,” Stefansson outfitted a small party for a dash across the ice to Banks Land. 
This photograph, taken as the party started across the Arctic ocean, is the last known 
picture of Stefansson, from whom no word has come since then 
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On September 20, 1913, the ““Karluk,”’ which Stefansson believed fast in the ice for the 
winter, drifted away with the ice pack. On January 11, she was crushed and sank. Her, 
party transferred most of her supplies to the ic alling the place ““Camp Shipwreck’ 


There were twenty-five people in the “Karluk’’ party, including Captain Bartlett, Peary’s old sailing- 
master, and six scientists. Abandoning the doomed vessel, they started across the ice’ for Wrangel 
island, sixty miles away. A party of eight, who would not wait for the rest, have not been found 
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The remainder of the “Karluk’’ party reached Wrangel island the middle of February, 
and made camp there until help should come. Captain Bartlett made his way to Alaska 
by the end of May and relief ships were despatched at once to Wrangel island 





























A flag was hoisted on the desolate island and At last, when all others had failed to effect the 
a policy of “watchful waiting™’ was rescue, the little gasoline trading schooner, 
maintained for seven months “King and Winge,” broke through the ice 
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Early in the morning of September 7, the rescuers found the miserable survivors 
who, with the end of summer, had abandoned hope. Their 
supplies were practically gone 


Bathed and clothed in garments contributed by the crew and the motion-picture operators on the 
“King and Winge,” the Stefansson survivors posed happily for their picture. In the rescued 
party were an Esquimaux family and the black ship’s-cat of the “Karluk”’ 
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IN THE MORNING OF TIME 


The DESTROYING SPLENDOR 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of: The Heart of the Ancient Wood; The Feet of the Furtive 


IMustrated by Paul Bransom 


(Grém and A-ya, prehistoric lovers, encounter peril in strange and radiant winged guise.) 


O Grém, hunting farther to the south 
of the Cave Fires than he had ever 
ranged before, came suddenly a 
woman running, mad with fright, a baby 
clutched to her bosom. She fell at Grém’s 
feet, gibbering breathlessly, and plainly 
imploring his protection. Both she and the 
child were streaming with blood, and 
covered with strange cup-like wounds, as 
if the flesh had been gouged out of them 
with some irresistible circular instrument. 
Grém swiftly fitted an arrow to his bow 
and peered through the trees to see what 
manner of adversary the fugitive was like 
to bring upon him. At the same time he 
gave a piercing cry which was answered 
at once from some distance behind him. 
Having satisfied himself (the country 
being fairly open) that the woman’s pur- 
suer, whatever it might be, was not close 
upon her heels and that no immediate 


danger was in view, he turned his atten- 
tion upon the woman herself. She was not 
of his race, and he looked down upon her 
with cold aversion. At first glance he 
thought she was one of the Bow-legs. But 
the color of her skin, where it could be 
seen for the blood, was different, being 
rather of a copper red; and she was neither 
so hairy on the body nor of so ape-like pro- 
portions. She was sufficiently hideous, 
however, and of some race inferior to the 
People of the Caves. The natural instinct 
of a Cave Man would have been to knock 
her and her offspring on the head without 
ceremony—an effective method of guarding 
his more highly developed breed from the 
mixture of an inferior blood. But Grém 
had many vague impulses moving him at 
times which were novel to the human play- 
fellows of Earth’s childhood. He disliked 
hurting a woman or a child. He might, 
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quite conceivably, have refused to concern, 


himself with the suppliant before him, and 
merely left her and her baby to the chances 
of the jungle. But the peculiar character 
of her wounds interested him. She aroused 
his curiosity. Here was a new mystery for 
him to investigate. The woman was saved. 

Knowing a few words of the Bow-legs’ 
tongue, which he had learned from his lame 
slave Ook-ootsk, he addressed the crouch- 
ing woman, telling her not to fear. The 
tongue was unintelligible to her, but the 
tones of his voice seemed to reassure her. 
She sat up, revealing again the form of the 
little one, which she had been shielding 
with her hair and her bosom as if she feared 
the tall white hunter might dash its brains 
out; and Grém noted with keen interest 
that the child also had one of those terrible 
cup-shaped wounds, almost obliterating 
its fat copper-colored shoulder. He saw, 
also, that the woman’s face, though un- 
comely, was more intelligent and human 
than the bestial faces of the Tree Women. 
It was a broad face, with very small deep- 
set eyes, high cheek-bones, a tiny nose and 
a very wide mouth, and it looked as if 
someone had sat on it hard and pushed it 
in. The idea made him smile, and the 
smile completed the woman’s reassurance. 
She poured out a stream of chatter quite 
unlike the clicks and barkings of the Bow- 
legs and crept closer to Grém’s feet. 

As Grém stood studying the pair, the 
mother kept throwing glances of horror 
over her shoulder, as if expecting her 
assailants to arrive at any moment. Grém 
followed her eyes but there was no sign of 
any pursuit. Then he observed the fugi- 
tives’ wounds more closely, and noted that 
the blood upon them was already, in most 
cases, pretty well coagulated. He guessed 
that they could not be much less than an 
hour old. The Thing, whatever it was, 
which had inflicted them—the Thing with 
so strange a mouth and so strange a way 
of using it—had apparently given up the 
pursuit. Grém’s curiosity burned within 
him, and he was angry at the woman be- 
cause she could not speak to him in his 
own language, or at least in that of the 
Bow-legs. It seemed to him wilful ob- 
stinacy on her part to refuse to understand 
the Bow-legs’ tongue. He stooped over 
her and roughly examined one of the 
wounds with his huge fingers. She winced 
but made no complaint, only covering her 
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baby with her hair and her arms in terror 
lest it should suffer a like handling. 

With a qualm of compunction, which 
rather puzzled him, Grém gave over his 
investigating, and turned to a tall slim 
youth with a great mop of chestnut hair 
who at this moment came running up to 
him. It was A-ya’s young brother, M5, 
Grém’s favorite follower and hunting mate; 
and he had come at speed, being very swi't 
of foot, in answer to Grém’s signal. Breath- 
ing quickly, he stood at Grém’s side, and 
looked down with wonder and dislike upon 
the crouching woman. 

Briefly Grém explained, and then pointed 
to the inexplicable wounds. The yout!i, 
unable to believe that any human creature 
should be unable to comprehend plain 
human speech, such as that of the Cave 
People, tried his own hand at questioning 
the woman. He got a flow of chatter in 
reply but, being able to make nothing out 
of it, he imagined it was not speech at all, 
and turned away angrily, thinking that she 
mocked him. Grém, smiling at the mis- 
take, explained that the woman was talk- 
ing her own language, which he would 
presently learn as he had learned that of 
the Bow-legs. 

“But now,” said he, “we will go and sec 
what it is that has bitten the woman.” 

M6, who was not only brave to reckless- 
ness but would have followed Grém through 
the mouth of hell, sprang forward eagerly. 
Grém, who realized that the mystery be- 
fore him was a perilous one and who loved 
to do dangerous things in a prudent man- 
ner, looked to his bow-string and saw that 
his arrows were handy in his girdle before 
he started on the venture. Besides his 
bow he carried the usual two spears and 
his inseparable stone-headed club. Though 
danger was his delight, it was not the dan- 
ger itself but the thrill of overcoming it 
that he loved. 

The moment he stepped forward, how- 
ever, the woman divined his purpose and 
leapt wildly to her feet. She sprang straight 
in front of him, screaming and gesticulat- 
ing. She was plainly horror-stricken at 
the thought that the two men should ven- 
ture into the perils from which she had so 
hardly escaped. To Grém’s keen intelli- 
gence her gestures were eloquent. She 
managed to convey to him the idea of 
great numbers and the impossibility of his 
dealing with them. When he attempted 





The giant fly rose again, lightly, into the air, holding the body of a black rat-like animal 
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to pass her, she threw herself down 
and clung to his feet, shaking with her 
terror. When she saw that Grém was at 
last impressed she stretched herself out as 
if dead, and then, after a few moments of 
ghastly rigidity, with fixed staring eyes, 
she came to and held up one hand with 
the fingers outspread. 

This frantic pantomime Grém could 
read in no other way than as an attempt 
to tell him that the unknown Something 
had killed five of the woman’s companions. 
The information gave him pause, but he 
was resolved to solve the problem. 

“Come back,” he ordered, turning to 
the impetuous Mé. “She says they are 
too many for us two. They have killed 
five of her people. We will go back to the 
caves, and after three sleeps, for good 
counsel, we will return with fire and find 
the destroying Thing.” 


On their return to the caves Grém gave 
the stranger woman and her baby to his 
faithful slave Ook-ootsk, who accepted the 
gift with enthusiasm because, being a 
Bow-leg, he had not been allowed to take 
any of the cave women to wife. He lav- 
ished attention upon the unhappy stranger 
but he could make no more of her speech 
than Grém had done. A-ya, however, 
in a moment of peculiar insight had gath- 
ered, or thought she gathered, from the 
stranger’s signs, that the dreadful and de- 
stroying Thing was something that flew— 
therefore, a great flesh-eating bird. But 
she gathered, also, that it was something 
which in some way bore a resemblance to 
fire, for the woman, after getting over her 
first terror of the dancing flames, kept 
pointing to them and then to her wounds 
in a most suggestive way. This, however, 
as Grém rather scornfully pointed out, was 
too absurd. There was nothing that could 
be in the least like fire except fire itself; 
and the wounds of the fugitive had no like- 
ness whatever to the corrosive bites of the 
flame. A-ya took the correction sub- 
missively but held her own thoughts; and 
when, a day or two later, events proved her 
to have been right, she discreetly refrained 
from calling Grém’s attention to the fact— 
a point upon which he was equally reserved. 

With so provocative a.mystery waiting 
to be solved, Grém could not long rest idle. 
Had she not known well it would be a 
waste of breath, A-ya would have tried to 
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dissuade him from the perilous, and to her 
mind profitless, adventure. It was one 
she shrank from, in spite of her tried cour- 
age and her unwavering trust in Grémi’s 
The mystery of it daunted her. 
She feared it in the same way that she 
feared the dark. But she kept her fears 
to herself and claimed her long-established 
right to go with Grém on the expedition. 
Grém was willing enough, for there was no 
one whose readiness and nerve, in a <u- 
preme crisis, he could so depend upon, and 
he wanted her close at hand with her fire- 
basket. There was nothing to keep her 
at home, as the children were looked after 
by.Ook-ootsk. 

It was a very little party which started 
southward from the. caves—simply Grém, 
A-ya, young M6 and a dwarfish kinsman of 
Grém’s, named Loob, who was the swiftest 
runner in the tribe and noted for his cun- 
ning asascout. He could go through under- 
brush like a shadow and hide where there 
was apparently no hiding-place, making 
himself indistinguishable from his sur- 
roundings like a squatting partridge. Each 
one carried a bow, two light spears, and a 
club—except A-ya, who had no club and 
only one spear. The weapon she chiefly 
relied upon was the bow, which she loved 
with passion. She considered herself the 
inventor of it; and in the accuracy of her 
shooting she outdid even Grém. In addi- 
tion to these weapons, each member of the 
party except the leader himself carried a 
fire-basket in which a mass of red coals 
mixed with punk smouldered in a bed of 
moist clay. 

The little expedition traveled Indian file, 
Grém leading the way with A-ya at his 
heels, then Loob the scout, and young M6 
bringing up the rear. They had started 
about dawn when the first of the morning 
rose was just beginning to pale the cave- 
mouth fires. They traveled swiftly, but 
every two hours or so they would make a 
brief halt beside a spring to drink and 
breathe themselves and to look to the pre- 
cious fires in the fire-baskets. When it 
wanted perhaps an hour of noon they came 
to a little patch of meadow surrounding a 
solitary Judas-tree covered with bloom. 
Here they built a fire, for the replenishing 
of the coals in the fire-baskets and as a 
menace to prowling beasts. Then they 
dined on their sun-dried meat and on ripe 
plantains gathered during the journey. 





The Destroying Splendor: 


Having dined, the three younger members 
of the party stretched themselves out in the 
shade for their noon sleep while Grém, 
whose restless brain seldom suffered him to 
sleep by day, kept watch and pondered the 
adventure which lay before them. 

As Grém sat there, ten or a dozen paces 
from the fire, absorbed in thought, his eyes 
focused themselves upon a big purple-and- 
lemon orchid bloom which glowed forth 
conspicuously from the rank green jungle- 
growth fringing the meadow. The gorgeous 
bioom seemed to rise from a black curiously 
gnarled elbow of branch or trunk which 
thrust itself out through the leafage. 
Grém’s eyes dwelt for a time, unheeding, 
upon this piece of misshapen tree-trunk. 
Suddenly he saw the blackness wink. His 
startled vision cleared itself instantly, and 
revealed to him the hideous two-horned 
mask of a black rhinoceros, peering forth 
just under the orchid blossom. 

Grém’s first impulse was to wake the 
sleepers with a yell and shepherd them to 
refuge in the tree, for the gigantic woolly 
rhinoceros, with his armor of impenetrable 
hide, was a foe whom Man had not yet 
learned to handle with any certainty. But 
a deeper instinct held Grém motionless. 
He knew that the monster, whose eyesight 
was always dim and feeble, could not see 
him distinctly, and was in all probability 
staring in stupid wonder at the dancing 
flames of the camp-fire. As long as no 
smell of man should reach the brute’s sensi- 
tive nostrils to rouse its rage, it was not 
likely to charge. There was no wind, and 
the air about him was full of the spicy 
bitterness of the wood-smoke. Grém de- 
cided that the safest thing was to keep 
perfectly still and wait for the next move 
in the game to come from the monster. He 
devoutly trusted that the sleepers behind 
him were sleeping soundly, and that no one 
would wake and sit up to attract the 
monster’s attention. 

Grém could now see plainly that it was 
the fire, and not himself, which the rhi- 
noceros was staring at. The shifting flames 
and the smell of the smoke apparently 
puzzled it. After a moment or two it took 
a step forward, so that half of its huge black 
shaggy bulk projected from the banked 
greenery as from a frame. Then it stood 
motionless, blinking its little malignant 
eyes, till the suspense grew to be a strain 
even upon Grém’s well-seasoned nerves. 
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At last a large stick, laid across the fire, 
burned through and fell apart. The flames 
leaped upward with redoubled vigor, pre- 
ceded by a volley of crackling sparks. 
Knowing the temper of the rhinoceros, 
Grém expected it to fly into a fury and 
charge upon the fire at once. But the 
red flames were too elusive a foe for it. 
With a grunt of uneasiness it drew back 
into the leafage; and in a moment or two 
Grém heard the giant bulk crashing off 
through the jungle at a gallop. 

That afternoon toward sundown the expe- 
dition reached the point where the fugitive 
had made her appeal to Grém. For fear of 
giving information to the unknown enemy 
no fires were lighted. The night was 
passed in a dense and lofty tree-top. For 
Grém, strung up with excitement, suspense 
and curiosity, there was little sleep. For 
the most part he perched on his woven 
platform with his arms about his knees, 
listening to the sounds of the night—the 
occasional sudden rush of a hunting beast, 
the agonized scream and scuffle, the gur- 
glings and noisy slaverings that told of the 
unseen tragedies enacted far down in the 
murderous dark. But there was no sound 
novel to his own experience. Once there 
came a scratching of claws and a sniffing at 
the base of the tree. But Grém dropped a 
live coal from his fire basket and chanced 
upon a lucky shot. With a snarl some heavy 
body bounced away from the tree. The 
coal then fell into a tuft of dry grass, which 
flared up suddenly. Grém had a glimpse 
of huge shapes and startled savage eyes 
backing away from the circle of light. The 
blaze died down as quickly as it had arisen; 
and thereafter the night prowlers kept at a 
distance from the tree. But the sleepers 
had all been thoroughly aroused and till 
dawn they sat discussing, for the hundredth 
time, the chances of the morrow’s venture. 

Before the sun was clear of the horizon 
the little party was again upon the march, 
but now going with the wariness of a sable. 
They no longer went Indian file, but flitting 
singly from tree to tree, from covert to 
covert, Gr6ém picking up the old trail of the 
fugitive, the rest of the party keeping him 
in view and peering ahead for some sign 
of the unknown Terror. The red woman 
in her flight had left a sharp trail enough; 
but in the lapse of three days it had been so 
obliterated that all Grém’s woodcraft was 
needed to decipher it and his progress was 
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slow. He began to be puzzled at the ab- 
sence of any other trail, of any footsteps 
of a mysterious unknown monster. Such 
tracks as crossed those of the fugitive, how- 
ever terrible, were all familiar to his eye. 

Suddenly he almost tumbled over a 
hideous sight. A low whistle brought his 
followers closing in upon him. The skeleton 
of a full-grown man lay outstretched in the 
grass. The bones were fresh—blood-stained 
and bright—and a swarm of blood-sucking 
insects arose from them. They were picked 
minutely clean, except for a portion of the 
skull, where the long strong densely-matted 
hair seemed to have served as an effective 

-armor. The bones were not pulled about, 
or crushed for their marrow, as they would 
have been if the victim had been the prey 
of any of the. great carnivorous beasts. 
And there were no tracks about it save 
those of a few small rat-like creatures. It 
was clear’ that the Mystery, whatever it 
might be, had wings. 

“A bird!” whispered A-ya, with a gleam 
of triumph in her eyes, at the same time 
glancing up into the tree-tops apprehen- 
sively. But Grém did not think so. There 
were no marks of mighty claws on the turf. 

Grém cast about him an eager but 
anxious eye. The country was not densely 
wooded at this point, but studded with low 
thickets, and set hef@vand there with scat- 
tered trees. From a little way ahead came 
a gleam of calm water through the greenery. 
It was a scene of peace and security and 
summer loveliness. Its very beauty seemed 
to Grém an added menace, as if some pecul- 
iar treachery must lurk behind it. 

In the center of an open glade, not far 
from the skeleton, Grém set his party to 
building a circle of fires, as likely to afford 
the surest kind of a refuge. A supply of fuel 
having been gathered he directed A-ya and 
M6 to remain and tend the fires and not to 
leave the circle unless he should summon 
them. Loob, the cunning scout, he sent off 

_ to the left through the underbrush. He 
himself followed the trail of the fugitive— 
now doubled by that of the other fugitive 
whose skeleton lay there in the sun—down 
toward that gleam of water through the 
trees. A-ya gazed after him anxiously as 
he vanished, half minded to dare his dis- 
pleasure and go with him. 

Grém was presently able to make out 
that the water was a wide reedy lake or the 
arm of a shallow river. There was no wind 
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and the surface shone like clear glass. But 
once and again his eyes were dazzled by a 
dart of intense radiance, a great flash of 
rose or violet or blue-green flame, shooting 
over the surface of the water. A memory 
of what A-ya had professed to gather from 
the stranger woman rushed into his mind. 
Perhaps the Destroying Thing was like a 
bird, and nevertheless, at the same time, 
something like fire. He felt himself con- 
fronted by a mystery which made even his 
tried nerves creep; and he hid himself in the 
densest undergrowth as he stole forward 
toward the water. He had forsaken the 
trail he was following, in his haste to solve 
the problem of those darting splendors. 

A few moments more and he gained the 
edge of an open glade which led straight to 
the water. He paused behind the screen- 
ing leaves. Out over the water a bar of 
ruby light, surrounded by a globe of rosc- 
pink mist, shot by and vanished out of his 
narrow field of vision. He was just about to 
thrust out his head and crane his neck to 
follow the gorgeous apparition, when a 
peculiar dry clashing in the air above 
checked him. He glanced up cautiously, 
and saw hovering, not more than thirty 
yards away, a beautiful and dreadful being. 

In shape it was exactly like a dragon-fly; 
but the length of its flaming violet body 
was greater than that of Grém’s longest 
arrow. The spread of its two pairs of trans- 
parent colorless crystal-shining wings was 
even greater than the length of its body. 
Its enormous eyes, wells of purple fire 
which took up the whole of the top and 
sides of its monstrous head, seemed to see 
everywhere at once; and Grém shivered 
with the feeling that they had spied him out 
and were peering into his very soul. 

The awful eyes may have seen him, in- 
deed; but at that moment they spied out 
something else which apparently concerned 
them more. With a pounce like a flash of 
violet lightning—and, indeed, almost as 
swift—the bright shape swooped to the 
grass. The four shining wings waved for a 
moment, and there seemed to be a mild 
struggle. Then the giant fly rose again, 
lightly, into the air, holding in the clutch 
of its six slender jointed legs the body of one 
of those black rat-like animals which Grém 
knew so well as infesting the grass of all 
meadows near the water. The captor flew 
to a naked branch near the waterside, 
alighted upon it, and proceeded to make its 





An amazingly loud clatter filled the air above the glade, and Grom, looking up with a start, saw a great 
shoal of the radiant shapes storm by, as if with the rainbow entangled in their wings 
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meal, holding up the body between the end 
joints of its front pair of legs and turning it 
over and over deftly while its appalling jaws 
both crushed and mangled it. The process 
was amazingly swift. In the space of a 
couple of minutes all the blood, flesh and 
soft material of the rat was squeezed out and 
sucked down. The remnants were rolled 
into a hard little ball and_ scornfully 
tossed aside. And the monster, leaping 
into the air with a clash of its glittering 
wings, flashed off over the water. 

Almost in the same moment an amazingly 
loud clatter, like the sweep of a fierce gust 
of rain upon a rank of palmetto leaves, 
filled the air above the glade, and Grém, 
looking up with a start, saw a great shoal 
of the radiant shapes storm by, as if with 
the rainbow entangled in their wings. He 
wondered upon what foray they were bent; 
and now for the first time he realized, with 
a creeping of the flesh, what hideous doom 
it was that had overtaken the man whose 
skeleton he had found in the grass. The 
shoal swept out over the lake a little way, 
and then on down the shore toward the 
left; and Grém drew a long breath as he 
assured himself that their course was taking 
them far from the fires of A-ya and M6. 

When Grém lowered his eyes to earth 
again he started. On the side of the stump 
of a fallen tree, out in the glade not more 
than eight or ten yards distant, clung one 
of the monsters, scintillating blue-green and 
violet in the full blaze of the sun. Its wings, 
exquisitely netted and of crystal transpar- 
ency, were tinged with an ineffable purple 
iridescence. Its jointed body, slightly 
longer than Grém’s arm, was nearly as 
thick as his wrist, and ended at the tail with 
a formidable double claw. Its six legs, 
arranged in three pairs under the thorax, 
were armed on the inner sides with powerful 
spines, needle-pointed and steel hard, with 
which to grip and hold its victims. The 
thorax, from the back of which sprouted 
the four great wings, was of the thickness 
of Grém’s fore-arm, while its head was as 
big as Grém’s two great fists put together. 
It was this head which held Grém’s fasci- 
nated gaze, giving him more of the sensation 
of cold fear than he had ever known before. 
More than two-thirds of the head consisted 
of a pair of huge globose eyes, without 
pupil, ethereally transparent, yet unfathom- 
able. From the depths of them flamed a 
ceaselessly changing radiance of blue-green, 


purple and violet. Grém found the stare of 
those blank pupillesseyes almost intolerable. 

It was plainly straight at him, through 
the ineffectual screen of the leafage, that 
the dreadful insect was staring. At first it 
stared with the back of its head. Then, 
very deliberately, it turned its head com- 
pletely around, without moving its body a 
hair’s breadth, till its mouth was in the 
same plane with its back. This gave Grém 
a sense of disgust, and his shrinking dread 
began to give way toa sort of rage. 

Then he took note of the monster’s 
mouth—and understood those great cup- 
shaped wounds on the woman and the child. 
The mouth took up the remaining third o! 
the head and seemed to consist of globular 
discs working one over the other, so as to 
either cut cleanly or grind. They were 
working slowly now—and Grém felt sud- 
denly that he must put a stop to it, that he 
must put out the awful light in those mon- 
strous devil eyes. Stealthily, almost imper- 
ceptibly, he fitted an arrow to his bow, 
raised it, drew it, and took a long, steady 
aim. He must not miss. The shaft flew— 
and the great fly was pinned, through the 
thorax, to the soft rotten wood of its perch. 

To Grém’s horror that stroke, which 
to any beast he knew would have at once 
been fatal, did not at once kill the fly. 
Its struggles, and the beating of its four 
great wings, were so violent that the arrow- 
head was presently wrenched loose from 
its hold in the wood, and the raging splen- 
dor, with the shaft half-way through its 
thorax, bounded into the air. It darted 
straight at Grém, who had prudently 
edged in among a tangle of stems. Its 
fury carried it through the screen of leafage 
—but then, its wings impeded by the 
branches, and the arrow hampering it, 
it dashed itself to the earth. Instantly 
Grém was upon it, stamping its slim body, 
as it lay there blazing and quivering, into 
the soil. The violet light in the huge 
pupilless eyes still stared up at him im- 
placably from a_ head turned around 
squarely over the back. But Grém shat- 
tered the gleaming head with his club. 
Then he trod the silver wings to dust. 

Having slaked his wrath effectually, 
Grém turned to stare forth again at those 
destroying splendors darting and glitter- 
ing above the surface of the lake. To his 
surprise there were no more of them to be 
seen. Then far off down the shore he heard 
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the voice of Loob, shouting for help. The 
shouting changed at once to a scream of 
terror, and Grém started to the rescue on 
the full run, taking care, however, to keep 
within cover of the thickets. But before 
he had gone a quarter of a mile he heard 
A-ya’s voice calling him, wildly, insistently, 
mingled with excited yells from M6. He 
shouted in reply and dashed madly for the 
fires. The peril of A-ya put all other con- 
siderations out of his mind. 

As he burst forth into the glade of refuge 
he saw A-ya and young M6 leaping about 
frantically among their fires, now trying 
to stir the fires to a fiercer blaze, now beat- 
ing upwards with their spears, while above 
them darted and gleamed and swooped 
and scintillated, with a horrid dry rustling 
of their silver wings, shoal upon shoal of 
the devouring monsters. As he burst into 
the open, with a great shout of encourage- 
ment, something dropped upon him. ‘He 
felt his head instantly caged by six steel- 
like legs which gripped like jaws, their 
spines sinking deep into the flesh of neck 
and cheek. He reached up his left hand, 
caught his dreadful assailant just where 
the head and thorax join, and strove to 
throttle it. This was impossible, by reason 
of the insect’s armor, but he succeeded in 
holding off those horrid jaws from his face 
as he dashed for the circle. Another 
monster swooped and struck its spines into 
his back, and bit a great mouthful out of 
his shoulder. But he gained the fires, and, 
holding his breath, sprang right through 
the fiercest flame. The wings of his 
assailants shriveled instantly, and _ the 
flame, drawn into the mouths of their 
breathing tubes, suffocated them. Grém 
tore them off, and slammed the writhing 
wingless bodies into the fire. 

Inside the circle, now that the fires were 
burning high, it was possible to defend 
oneself effectually, as the bulk of the 
assailants seemed to realize that the flames 
were fatal to their frail wings. But there 
were enough so headlong in their ferocity 
that both Grém and M6 were kept busy 
beating them off with spears, while A-ya 
fed the fires; and the ground inside the 
circle was littered with the radiant bodies 
of the dying insects, which, even in dying, 
bit like bull-dogs if foot or leg came within 
reach. The far-off screams of Loob, which 
had been ringing in their ears, now stopped, 
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and they looked at each other significantly, 
concluding that all was over with their 
comrade. Then Grém noticed that their 
supply of fuel was nearly gone, and his 
heart sank. He measured with his eyes the 
distance to the nearest thickets that looked 
dense enough for a shelter. 

“We'll have to run for those bushes,” 
he said. “They can’t fly in where the 
branches are thick. It breaks their wings.” 

“Good,” said young Mé. But A-ya, 
whose shapely shoulders and thighs were 
already covered with hideous wounds, 
trembled at the prospect. 

At that moment, however, an amazing 
change came over the scene. A _ black 
thunder-cloud passed across the face of 
the sun. The moment the sunshine van- 
ished the destroyers seemed to forget their 
fury. All the life and energy went out of 
them. They flocked to the nearest trees 
and hung themselves up, gigantic jeweled 
blooms, upon the branches. In less than 
a minute every dreadful wing was stilled. 

“Now is our time. Come!’ commanded 
Grém, leading the way out of the circle. 

“Let’s stop and kill them all!” pleaded 
young M6, his eyes red with rage. 

But Grém pointed to the cloud. “It will 
pass quickly,” said he. “We must be far from 
here before the sun shows his face again.” 

He paused, however, to transfix upon his 
spear-head one of their wounded but still 
fluttering foes, that he might be able to 
show the tribe what manner of monster 
they had had to deal with. Both A-ya 
and M6 followed his example. And they 
ran off down the glade together, bearing 
their strange trophies on their spear-heads. 
Out from beneath a clump of mimosa, some 
two hundred yards away, crept Loob, cov- 
ered with wounds, and joined them, sob- 
bing in his rage and pain. The monsters, 
clinging sullenly to their perches, rolled 
baleful eyes of emerald and rose and ame- 
thyst upon them as they went, but lifted 
never a wing to follow. Ten minutes later 
the sun came out again. Then the monsters 
all sprang hurtling into the air, and darted 
hither and thither above the glade in 
shoals of iridescent radiance, seeking their 
prey. But the adventurers, exultant in 
spite of their wounds, were by this time far 
away among the inland thickets, where 
those intolerable eyes could not search them 
out, nor the clashing wings pursue them. 


The next instalment of “In the Morning of Time” will be entitled “The Terrors of the Dark” 
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Constance Allison is socially and financially the most interesting and conspicuous 
figure among the merry masked dancers at a Mardi Gras ball in San Francisco. Heiress 
of the Allison estate, one minor asset of which is the magnificent Allison hotel where the 
Mardi Gras is being celebrated, she wears for the first time since her mother’s death the fam- 
ily’s most treasured heirloom, a string of priceless pearls. Suddenly she misses them from 
her neck and says to her escort, Sterrett Masters, ‘See that no one leaves the hotel!” Masters 
notifies the house detective, and Chief of Police Leslie himself arrives with his men. . An 
exciting scene follows in the hotel’s private office when the Chief sharply questions Masters 
and Raymond Winkeppner in the presence of Miss Allison and her friend Miss Y sobel 
Cadogan, fiancée of Winkeppner. Throughout, Lanagan, star reporter for a morning 
‘paper, has been a shrewd observer. He decides to take a hand in the detective game, now 
keenly on, for the capture of the pearl thief. Meanwhile the Chief, searching Winkeppner 
and Masters, finds a pearl in the latter’s pocket. To save Masters, whom she loves, Miss 
Allison denies that the jewel is hers. Meanwhile Leslie’s men arrest Chappie Carrol, 
notorious confidence man and hotel burglar, as he leaves the ball-room with a similar 
pearl in his pocket. Lanagan learns from Miss Allison’s maid that the necklace has 
110 pearls. Within an hour the stolen string is returned by a bell-boy to its owner, 
in the presence of her father, Chief Leslie, Detective Douglas, Masters and Lanagan, 
but this merely increases the Chief’s suspicions of collusion between Carrol and Masters. 
Miss Allison counts the pearls. Two are gone. She declares that the original number 
was only 108. Lanagan knows there were 110. That night the necklace is again stolen, 
while Miss Allison is asleep, her bedroom being entered with a pass-key. Next day 
Masters disappears after writing to Miss Allison that he will not return until his name 
is cleared. She employs a detective to locate the thief, her faith firm in Masters’ integrity. 
Lanagan meanwhile is on the trail of a mysterious veiled woman. 


THE VEILED WOMAN 


URING the same evening that Lana- 
D gan sat at the listening board of the 


down the street. He seemed to be waiting 
for some one, as the story writers say. 


telephone company there were several 
other incidents occurring involving per- 
sons concerned in one way or another with 


the Allison pearls. For instance, the man 
with the alligator-skin suit-case had some 
hours since reached his destination and now, 
in a bay window behind heavy lace cur- 
tains in an apartment in the Panhandle 
district, was anxiously peering up and 


A woman, heavily veiled and walking 
rapidly, came around the corner of Lyon 
street, and he appeared relieved. 

In a few moments she was within the room. 

“T am glad you are here,” he said anx- 
iously. “I was followed.” 

“No! Here?” 

“T think not. There were two taxis; 
undoubtedly they were following me. I 


*This story began in the September, 1914, number. 
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lost them turning into Divisadero street 
from Golden Gate. I cannot exactly under- 
stand that. It is not likely they both broke 
down on the grade. I left the machine, 
worked around to the car line, rode to the 
beach and waited until it was dark before 
coming in.” 

She had been removing her veil and heavy 
coat and stood revealed as a brilliant-eyed, 
keen-looking woman of beauty, and about 
thirty years of age. 

“Didn’t you have any sense? Why 
didn’t you lose the grip? Do you realize 
you have left a trail every place you went 
carrying that suit-case?” 

“T was careful,” he said, abashed. 
I did not have a key.” 

“You could have cut it open with a 
pocket knife and buried it out there in the 
sand, couldn’t you?” 

Her eyes were sparkling in her anger. 
“We must make a quick move—that’s 
all.” . 

‘Leave the grip here?” 
“Certainly—not. You can take a ride 
to the beach again. We'll wrap it up in 


“And 


newspapers. Then bury it.” 
She placed it upon a chair and opened 
it with a key. She pulled out a costume— 


two costumes, in fact: a Juliet gown and 
cap and bodice and a domino. There was 
nothing else in the suit-case. She stared 
for a moment. The young man turned 
even paler than the habitual sallow of his 
face. She stared at him but he was star- 
ing wide-eyed and open-mouthed into the 
empty case. : 

Suddenly she seized up the costumes, 
tumbled onto the floor. She shook them 
out—she felt over every bulge and wrinkle 
in them. They dropped again to the floor 
while she turned slowly, and the pallid 
young man seemed fairly to shrivel up 
under her gaze. 


“Where are those pearls?” she asked. - 


She was subtly suggestive in her words 
and bearing of a hissing snake, ready to 
strike. But all the pallid young man could 
say was, muttered with tiresome repetition: 

“My God—my God! After all our 
chances! They’re gone!” 

“Ves,” she said. ‘“They’re evidently 
gone. And you stole them. You are 
double-crossing us. I’ve a notion to slit 
your windpipe for you before you leave 
this room!” 

This handsome lady, who used such 
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shocking language, looked quite capable 
of putting her threat into execution. 

She examined the lock. “Forced,” she 
said to herself. “I guess maybe the kid 
is in the clear at that. He looks it. Sit 
down,” she said peremptorily. But first 
he went to the bay window and peered long 
and earnestly up and down the street and 
across at the trees and shrubbery of the 
Panhandle. She watched him, making no 
remarks. 

“T guess we better jump,” he said. “It 
must have been the fly bulls following me., 
They must have opened the grip at the 
hotel and found the string and waited till 
it was called for and then followed me.” 
His lips were dry and his voice was husky. 
Evidently not an experienced crook, if 
these two were indeed crooks. 

There came a rap on the door. The 
pallid youth gasped audibly. The beauti- 
ful woman stiffened rigidly. Then her hand 
slipped down to a concealed pocket in her 
skirt and she drew forth a small but very 
businesslike-looking automatic. The pallid 
youth was shaking a little, but had quickly 
slipped from his left hand vest pocket a 
derringer. One, having read the vague 
newspaper rumors of a band of “high- 
class eastern crooks” out in San Francisco 
to make a clean-up at the Allison ball, 
might suspect, from the deft and profes- 
sional manner in which this pair went 
about prepared to meet trouble, that they 
were in some fashion connected with such 
rumors. As, indeed, they were. 

The woman stepped to the door, as the 
rapping came again. She opened it with 
her left hand. Her right hand was by her 
side, the ugly little revolver held without 
a tremor. For all his quaking the lad was 
not without quickness, for he swung his 
chair around so that the revolver, held 
in his right hand, was under his left elbow, 
but covering the door. She glanced at 
him, saw that he was ready, and then, as 
the rapping came a third time, she suddenly 
swung the door wide open. 

Then she laughed and so did the pallid 
youth, a trifle nervously. A little girl 
stood without. 

“My mamma wants to know if she can 
borrow your carpet-sweeper,” lisped the 
little girl. 

The woman leaned swiftly down and 
kissed her. 

“Bless your little heart, dearie,” she 
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laughed, “we haven’t a carpet-sweeper to 
our names.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said the little miss 
and turned and walked precisely back to 
a half-opened door some distance down the 
corridor. The lady who talked lightly of 
such dreadful things as “slitting your 
windpipe”’ closed the door and sat down. 

“Dickie,” she said judicially, ‘our nerves 
are not in good order. But we'll have to 
take a chance and stick here—but no— 
that won’t do either.” She paused, wor- 
ried. 

“You think it’s a cinch the dicks have 
the string?” asked the Dickie, with sudden 
interest. 

“What is it 
now? That think- 
box of yours is, 
the best thing 
you have because 
your nerve is nil. 
What is it now?” 

“Because if it 
was the dicks 
that ‘had taken 
that string of 
pearls from the 
grip,” replied the 
pallid youth, 
wisely, “they 
would have pinch- 
ed me the minute 
I called for it. 
That’s why.” 

She sprang to 
her feet. “Right! 
You are right!” 
she cried eagerly. 
“Some of those 
cussed bell-hops or baggage-room birds dug 
into that grip! You're right, Dickie! Even 
if it was dicks following you, maybe they 
were simply looking over all the transients 


and will drop us. Dickie,” she sat down be- - 


side him, “Dickie, it’s up to you. You 
think that girl is really copped on you?” 

“Sure,” said Dickie indifferently. 

“You think she suspects anything?” 

“Nixie; not; nothing.” 

“Very well then, Dickie boy, you’ll have 
to find out if those pearls have been sec- 
retly returned—but I don’t think so. 
We'll send this grip back to the hotel by 
messenger, but minus the glad regalia, 
which you can take out to the beach and 
bury. Dickie, let us plot.” 


Her veil removed, she was revealed as a woman of beauty 
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We will, for the time being, leave this 
original and precious pair at their plotting. 
They will come into the action again in 
due course. 

It was possibly about the same general 
time of the evening that Mr. Sterrett Mas- 
ters grumblingly climbed into bed in a 
room in a down-town bachelor hotel. Be- 
fore doing so he did a singular thing. He 
tied a heavy prepared bandage around his 
jaws. Beside the bed was a drop push- 
button, which he pressed. “Fine situation 
for Mr. Sterrett Masters to be in,” he 
grumbled again. “Playing sick in a hotel 
within five-minutes’ walk of Constance, and 

every paper in 
town and every 
detective scout- 
ing around to try 
and locate me. 
Fine outfit of 
sleuths! Could 
do better myseli. 
If that confound- 
ed idiot that put 
me here doesn’t 
turn something 
up pretty quick, 
I’m going to dis- 
cover myself. And 
when I do I’m 
going to take the 
biggest shot-gun 
I can find and go 
around and pot 
every newspaper 
publisher in San 
Francisco—except 
Younger.” 

A rap came. 
Masters huddled under the covers. ‘Come 
in,” he called out weakly. A _bell-boy 
entered. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Flanders, what can I do 
for you?” 

“Crab salad, consommé, porterhouse, 
potatoes gratain, quart Bud and—” he 
stopped suddenly. He was supposed to 
be a sick man, occupying the apartment 
of a friend, a regular guest of the hotel. 
He swore under his breath. ‘Oh, cut that 
order out,” he said peevishly. “I’m order- 
ing what I’d like to eat, but of course it 
don’t go. Bring me some milk toast and 
a pot of tea.” 

The boy withdrew and Masters threw 
off the covers and the bandage. “Milk 
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toast and a pot of tea,” he repeated, vi- 
ciously. “I wonder if I can’t bribe that 
confounded bell-boy to bring me a regu- 
Jar meal? But I guess not. Can’t take a 
chance directing suspicion at me. I sup- 
pose I’ve got to obey orders.” 

Another knock came and he hurriedly 
put on his bandage and climbed back into 
bed. 

“Come in,” he said. 

The boy brought in his milk toast, re- 
ceived a liberal tip and retired. Masters 
jumped out of bed and sat down before 
the meal. That ended, he began to smoke, 
moodily. 

“I’m frightfully sorry I said what I did 
about Miss Cadogan,” he communed, with 
bitter self-castigation. “I wonder what 
the mischief made me say that? That 
girl is no more guilty than Iam. But what 
about that hand? And she certainly was 
the only woman near Constance. It’s 
beyond. me. But I’d give $50,000 this 
minute to know how in the name of Sam 
Hill that pearl got into my possession. I 
think, after all, Winkeppner was just 
naturally so sore at me that he acted nasty 
from plain spite. He had been drinking.” 

There came another rap on the door, 


and Masters hurriedly slipped back into 
bed, muttering to himself “If this in-again- 
out-again stuff keeps up much longer I'll 
be a subject for the insane asylum. It’s 
fierce, as Mr. Hooligan would say.” 
“Come in,” he called, again, and the bell- 


boy entered with a large bundle. He re- 
moved the other dishes* and closed the 
door. Masters opened the bundle curiously. 

He jumped out of bed, the covering flying 
about him. 

“An oyster loaf! An oyster loaf! Anda 
quart of Bud! Oh, you little dandy oys- 
ters! That idiot has some sense, after 
all!” 

Masters had a healthy man’s appetite 
and it was some hours ‘past his dinner- 
time. For a few. moments, at least, his 
worries left him and he sat down with gusty 
content to dispose of his unexpected meal. 
Where, for the time being, we will leave 
him, for in due course he also will’ come 
back into the action: 

Winkeppner, after a. dinner eaten in 
preoccupation, had retired to his apart- 
ments at the club. He had had little to 
say to the friends whom he met in the grill 
or the smoking-room; and this had occa- 
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sioned some remark because he was ordi- 
narily one of the liveliest members of the 
club. Hartley, who dealt in stocks, re- 
marked to Manning, in the same line, as 
Winkeppner passed their corner: 

“Wink seems rather cut up about some- 
thing lately.” 

“Guess he’s hard hit on Miss Allison. 
He played that pretty strong.” 

“Used to be very chummy with Masters. 
Maybe Masters’ taking Dutch leave of a 
bad situation has affected him.” 

“Not much. They have scarcely spoken 
since Masters won out with Miss Allison.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know that. Funny about 
Sterrett running out, isn’t it?” 

“Humph, it is. But he had about as 
much to do with that theft as I had.” 

“What about the pearl they found on 
him?” 

“Can’t say.” 

“Oh, well, we should worry. What are 
you drinking?” 

As these club gossips ordered their 
drinks Winkeppner was throwing himself 
at ease on his lounge. 

An hour or more passed, and still he con- 
tinued smoking moodily. His telephone 
rang. He arose. 

“Well—yes? Who? Oh, how do you 
do?” His voice suddenly softened. “I 
missed you. I was looking for you. Oh, 
yes, I was. But where are you? We'll 
make it a party of two? You’re at a public 
telephone booth? Good. TI’ll be right 
down. Bush above Montgomery? All 
right. Not very public—nobody to see 
you there and I’ll have my _limousine. 
Not over five minutes. Good-by.” 

Mr. Winkeppner hurried into his over- 
coat, had his car brought to the door and 
within the appointed five minutes his ele- 
gant limousine had rolled slowly down Bush 
street and he had stepped out to greet a 
fashionably attired young lady with bril- 
liant eyes who bore a general resemblance 
to our young lady of the apartment who 
earlier in the evening had cheerfully prom- 
ised to cut into ribbons the windpipe of the 
pallid youth named Dickie. 

As the lady of mystery entered Win- 
keppner’s limousine Lanagan hastily 
emerged from the Mills building area-way 
and stepped into a waiting taxicab, upon 
the seat of which sat the faithful Tommy. 

But a curious situation developed. The 
pallid youth was also on deck and he, 











There came a rap on the door. The woman's hand slipped down to a concealed pocket in her skirt and she 
revolver, held in his right hand, was under 
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drew forth a small but very businesslike looking automatic. The lad swung his chair around so that the 
his left elbow, but covering the door 
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stepping into a touring-car that had been 
standing before the building, said laconic- 
ally to the driver: “Keep that taxi in sight.” 

It remained for the sharp eyes of the 
pallid youth to notice a further circumstance: 
as Winkeppner’s limousine passed Kearny 
street, with Lanagan’s taxi idling along 
in the rear, another machine shot out of 
Kearny street and fell in behind Tommy. 
The pallid-faced youth was not without 
the sense of blasé humor of his kind. 

“All we need now is the moving-picture 
operator,” he remarked quizzically. “And 
we have the pursuit scene in deadly ear- 
nest. Now, bo, it looks like the Queen of 
Diamonds is walking or riding into some 
sort of a trap. Query: why the two ma- 
chines? But then there were two after 
me. What’s up, bo, what’s doing?” 

The pallid youth seemed content with 
fourth place as the line of automobiles 
sped rapidly down Grant avenue and out 
Sutter. He continued communing with 
himself: 

“The chap in that first machine, that 
lean-faced mutt, is the man who followed 
me today. The two in the other taxi look 
like dicks. Evidently they’ve been shadow- 
ing Winkeppner and they are tacking right 
along. But this other Indian has got me 
guessing. He don’t look like a fly cop. 
Maybe, now, just maybe, it’s some fly 
reporter.” 

With this shrewd guess Dickie settled 
back, lit a cigar and permitted his mind 
to become quiescent. “No use crossing 
bridges till I get to ’em,” he soliloquized. 
The bridges came sooner than he expected. 
The Winkeppner machine had turned on 
Larkin street. Lanagan had by this time 
become suspicious of the machine behind 
him. He slowed again; Winkeppner swung 
down O’Farrell, but Tommy swung down 
Laurel avenue, an intermediary street, and 
promptly enough the machine behind him 
turned down Laurel, and Dickie in his turn 
swung down into Laurel. Lanagan, for 
reasons best known to himself, swung 
Tommy back down Polk, and at Market 
street he stopped. The second machine 
went flying by, and so did Dickie, and 
Lanagan laughed sardonically, like a regu- 
lar detective. 

The Winkeppner limousine was not in 
sight. 

“Better take me back to the hotel, 
Tommy,” said Lanagan, grinning, “but 
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first scout up alongside of that touring-car. 
I want to pipe that lad. It was my old 
friends Brady and Murphy in the other 
car,”’ he remarked to himself. ‘Evidently 
Leslie is shadowing Winkeppner. I am 
afraid things are going to develop more 
rapidly than I might wish.” 

As they zipped past the touring-car 
Lanagan, sheltered behind the curtains 
of his taxi, peered at Dickie. “My laddie 
of the alligator grip,” he reflected in satis- 
faction. 

And Dickie, on his part, was reflecting 
uneasily: 

“That guy knows something, whoever 
he is. Now where the mischief can I find 
the Queen?” 

But the Queen and Winkeppner were 
dining téte-a-téte in a secluded room at 
Franco’s, and Winkeppner’s car was not 
particularly to be distinguished from the 
score or more of other limousines drawn 
up near the café, so even had Dickie hap- 
pened to think of Franco’s—which, being 
a comparative stranger to the city, he did 
not—it would have been difficult for him 
to say that the machine he sought was 
among the number. But he was pro- 
foundly worried because he believed there 
was something stirring that the lady in 
question should know. 

At eleven o’clock that same evening 
Lanagan sat again at his ease in a Spanish 
leather armchair in the Allison buffet. He 
was smoking, and, apparently, half dozing. 
As a matter of fact his eyes, beneath their 
half-closed lids, lost not an item of all the 
details in the general scheme of animation 
in the buffet, for the theaters were empty- 
ing, and numerous parties of men, and men 
in ones and twos, were loitering to the bar 
before going on to the grill-room. 

Armstrong, house manager of the Alli- 
son, entered, saw Lanagan, and gradually 
approached him, stopping to speak a word 
here and there with guests. To Lanagan’s 
practiced eye there was something sus- 
picious in the exaggerated unconcern with 
which Armstrong finally dropped into a 
chair at Lanagan’s side. Lanagan glanced 
around. There were neither detectives 
nor newspapermen to be seen. Evidently 
the Allison had been abandoned for the 
time being by the detectives and the news 
gatherers. 

“Mr. Allison wishes to see you—badly,” 
said Armstrong, who had been given 
































Miss Allison was found in a faint on the floor beneath the telephone, the receiver off the hook 


imperative instructions regarding Lanagan’s 
carte blanche at the hotel. ‘Also, a curious 
thing has happened which I thought you 
ought to know. The alligator grip was 
returned some time ago by a messenger 
who simply had-a verbal message that it 
was the wrong grip. Also, Mrs. Pernau 
has taken a room again.” 

Armstrong spoke rapidly in his excite- 
ment. He was a good hotel man, with the 
assurance and the suavity of the best, but 
the present situation was rather too much 
for him. _He was a routine man who be- 
lieved the world ought to run on routine 
and that the proper persons to be in charge 


of such an important matter as the loss of 
the Allison pearls were the duly consti- 
tuted authorities. It was not the least of 
Lanagan’s attributes that he could measure 
men. He studied Armstrong for a moment. 

“You appear to be exciting yourself, 
Armstrong,” he remarked drily. “Just 
pay attention to instructions and don’t 
worry about me or my movements. How 
long since Mrs. Pernau returned?” 

“She registered at ten o’clock.” 

“Where’s Allison?” 

“In my office.” 

As Lanagan was leaving the buffet, 
Armstrong having preceded him, he met 
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Maggart coming in. “Drinking?” asked 
Maggart, affably. 

“Oh, I might take a lemonade.” 

Lanagan had earned some slight reputa- 
tion as a drinking man; but he.had ohe 
definite line of’ conduct: he never drank 
at important periods of his investigations. 
Maggart knew this. Maggart was silent 
for a moment, then, as they stood at the 
end of the bar, he turned quickly to face 
Lanagan and stepped close to him. 

“T’ve got a lay, Jack. -I think it’s a good 
one. I’m working for the girl. You're 
working for Allison. I know that. Twen- 
ty-five thou’ is some money.. We could 
make it fifty-fifty and have a fair chunk 
each. Leslie and his men don’t bother me 
but you do. That’s on the level: Let’s 
play together. Is it a go?” 

Maggart was obviously quite in earnest. 
Lanagan only laughed. 

“That seems to be about all you private 


detectives ever think about—the whole . 


roll first, and then any sort»of a divvy 
that’ll let you get a slice out of the reward. 
You didn’t make any propositions this 
afternoon, I noticed. You chased right 
up to the top of the hill most. discour- 
teously to get a peek at that taxi. No. 
You haven’t got anything that I would 
give a canceled postage stamp for, Maggart. 
And quit trailing me or I'll get peeved.” 

“You’ve always been a kind of a high- 
toned amateur, Jack,” said Maggart, nas- 
tily. “Go ahead then; but I'll guarantee 
to spoil your little game with the black- 
eyed beauty and her alligator grip.” 

It would not have been Lanagan to be- 
tray the surprise that this information 
unquestionably gave him. He only laughed 
again, one of those soft laughs with a subtle 
sneer that cut like a razor edge. 

“Maggart, you’ve only got about six 
ounces of cellular tissue where your brain 
ought to be. If you put too much of a 
strain on that restricted area you'll get a 
blood-clot and die. Don’t do it.” 

He sauntered away. Only a man who 
knew him well would have appreciated, 
from his concentrated insolence, that the 
other had reached under a seam in his 
armor. To himself he was ruminating: 
“Maggart is closing in—he’s a clever bird. 
He’s got something; also,” sardonically, 
“something to think about. We will not 
be any too good friends from this on.” 

Allison was stamping back and forth 
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in the office, in one of his characteristic 
manners; his hands clasped under his cut- 
away coat tails. 

“Confound you!” he burst out irascibly. 
“Where the mischief~have you been’ 
Can’t you stay where a man can get hold 
of you ence in a while? You come and go 
like a shadow; just when I think I have my 
hands on you you disappear and just when 


I give you up as-hopeless you conie loiter. 


ing back; .Do.you think it’s any fun foi 
me to be handling these two darned women: 
Constance* has gone on her own responsi 
bility and hired this private detective 
Maggart; .and she has sent notices to al! 
the papers offering a $25,000 reward. What 
can I do .with that daughter of mine: 
She’s me all over again. The private de- 
tective. episode has made Leslie mad. 
Guess he would like all the field for grab- 
bing that reward himself.” 

“That all doesn’t sound like very much 
for you to get so excited over,” said Lana- 
gan: . “Youdon’t ‘excite’ that easily. What 
else has happeried?”’ 

Allison, by way of reply, said: 
with me.” 

. They proceeded directly to the Allison 
apartments. Miss Allison and her aunt 
were there. 


“Come 


'. “Kindly leave us for a moment,’ said 


Allison to-his.sister. She flounced out of 
the room, evidently not at all relishing the 
fact that she was to be excluded from the 
conversation. 

“Anything new?” asked Allison of his 
daughter. 

“Nothing.” 

Allison turned to Lanagan, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘Another disappear- 
ance,” he said shortly. ‘We have been 
keeping it quiet until we could see you. 
My daughter’s maid, Jeanne, went out 
about eight o’clock, after she had received 
a telephone call. My daughter said she 
would need her and the girl promised to 
return in thirty minutes. She has not 
returned—it is most unusual. She has been 
acting very queerly.” 

“Have you told Mr. Maggart of this 
disappearance?” asked Lanagan. 

“T have not seen him this evening,”’ re- 
plied Miss Allison. “I will tell him, though, 
as I have put the case, so far as I am con- 
cerned, into his hands.” 

Her father frowned. “You are only 
overloading the trail, Constance,” he said. 
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“T have absolute faith in Mr. Lanagan. 
At least what Lanagan and Leslie cannot 
do, Maggart certainly cannot.” 

“I have a very definite matter for Mr. 
Maggart,” she replied stubbornly. “He 
will not conflict.” 

“Which is,” Lanagan thought swiftly, 
“to locate one Sterrett Masters.” Aloud 
he said: 

“Certainly, give him all the information 
that you have. You have received no 
word ftom Mr. Masters?” 

“None,” she replied steadily, and it 
seemed to Lanagan with a hard, suppressed 
weariness. Her eyes were very brilliant, 
and her cheeks were much paler than they 
had been earlier in the evening. Lanagan 
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spoke to Allison, aside. ‘Your daughter 
evidently has not much faith in me,” he 
said, “but I wish you would endeavor to 
find out what has happened. It is very 
evident from her demeanor she has re- 
ceived a fresh shock of some description.” 

“I forgot to say, or I hadn’t yet got 
around to say it,” said Allison, in a whisper, 
“my sister, on coming into the room some 
time ago, found her in a faint on the floor 
beneath the telephone. The receiver was 
off the hook.” 

“Then I intend taking this case, so far 
as your daughter is concerned, out of 
Maggart’s hands right now,” said 
Lanagan shortly. “And I shall want your 
help.” 


will appe ar in the February number, entitled 


“Lanagan and the Law 











The Kingfisher of the Pacific 


“ O I look a king?” 
D Behind his counter, thumbs in his 
gunny-sack apron, fish scales clinging 
to his mustache, Paladini “The Fish King” 
denied his kingship. 

Let us examine this king analogy. Pala- 
dini engages in slaughter like the others: he 
can be caught red-handed any day in his 
wholesale house in Clay street, San Fran- 
cisco. Paladini makes fish food for men: 
kings make men food for vultures. That 
is one point of likeness—with a difference! 
Paladini is ruler in his little realm; so, some- 
times, is a king. That is another point. 
Here the case for the prosecution against 
Paladini, accused of royalty, comes abruptly 
to a close. 


There is humor and no self-depreciation 
in Paladini’s denial. What king, he rises to 
inquire, goes to bed at seven each night and 
gets up at seven each morning except Friday 
morning, when he gets up at twelve Thurs- 
day night? What king, untroubled by in- 
somnia, sleeps “like a stone?” What king 
has worked forty-five years, with never a 
day’s vacation, on his king job? What king 
can set him up to a lunch counter and eat 
“for four men?” 

A king holds his kingdom by right divine: 
Paladini created his. Akingisa descendant: 
Paladini is an ancestor. What king ever 
went out on his own “from nine years” and 
waited “to take a wife” until he could “sur - 
port a family?” 




















“Dad won't doll up for a photograph—don't be afraid,” said the eldest son. “Dad” is the largest dealer in 
fish on the Pacific Coast, reputed a millionaire, but hardship made him and he loves hardship 


What shall be the Paladini royal armorial 
ensign?+-a golden fish rampant—on a sea- 
green field; for quarterings a boat and a net 
and a knife and a gunny-sack? Away with 
such nonsense! Paladini, cleaning fish 
with the boys behind the counter, his 
shrewd little eyes everywhere, would 
have you understand he is more than 
a king. 

Let him tell his own story: “I come 1867 
from Roman state, Ancona, you know— 
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come New York: first—come around Horn in 
English ship. I sailorman before the mast 
—been sailorman sixteen year. You think 
not? I born 1843—sailorman from nine 
year. My father he die when I eight— 
mother widow, tree sister. I only boy— 
take care women—uncle got.small schooner 
—I sailorman. School?. Not mucha 
school. I go Jesuit-school—I very bright— 
they say A, B, C, that ’nough. I not much 
book-smart, but know plenty other thing, 
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you bet. Well, I getta San Francisco 
twenty-four year old—fish tree year.” 

“It’s a good business, fishing. If you 
raise cattle or sheep or hogs, you have to 
shelter and fence them in; if you raise fruit 
or vegetables you have to plant and fertilize 
and irrigate and cultivate; but in the fish 
business all you do is drop a line or net over- 
board, and there are your fish ready to sell. 
Is it not so?” 

Paladini’s smiling countenance became 
grave. “Fishing a rough life—pretty hard. 
Sometimes fish he catcha man. No, I not 
mean shark. Boat go out—storm come up 
—vessel he capsize: that way fish catcha 
man! Well, I fish tree year—own boat 
with ’nother man—sailboat 22 feet long, 
lateen sail. I sell out—sailorman one year 
Portland to San Francisco—steamer ‘Ora- 
flamme,’ old, destroy now many year. 
Make little bit money—buy fish stall with 
‘nother man—old Washington market. I 
now start make living in fish business. I 
keep on. By little, by little, by little, bet- 
ter! Then I take a wife—sure before I get 
married I able to support a family—papa 
bring home everything! I marry American 
girl from Italian family—she talka English, 
I talka Italian—understand each other 
fine!’ He beamed. “We got big family— 
four boys—tree girls. Boys all in fish busi- 
ness—girls go Notre Dame college. After 
I get married business all the time better. 
Forty-five year I never take a vacation— 
eat for four men—sleep like rock. I go bed 
seven or eight o’clock—man who works 
can’t fool ’round—he sacred to business. I 
come in Clay street eleven year now. I buy 
property—build own market—stay here 
now—nobody he can send me away. I got 
six steamer now—strong—like tug-boat— 
big ship in danger middle ocean he pull him 
in—take any chance if necessary—sometime 
good pay, sometime not—law say must help! 
I not send boat out on purpose bring ship in, 
you understand—my business is fish busi- 
ness. You gotta ’nough now, I stop.” 
Thus ended the most succinct interview it 
was ever my pleasure to obtain. 

Paladini himself is tug-built; strong, de- 
pendable and not given to vain show. Ex- 
pressing a fear we might not get a photo- 
graph of him as he appears in the fish mar- 
ket, his oldest son replied “Don’t be afraid; 
Dad won’t doll up!” Members of the 
second generation acknowledge different 
ideas regarding life from “Dad.” They 
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believe in branching out a bit, in taking 
things easier. Hardship made “Dad,” and 
“Dad” loves hardship. ‘Business all theirs 
sometime,” he says. ‘Now they do like I 
like, then they do like they like.” In an- 
ticipation of this time, his latest boat is 
named ‘“‘Paladini Brothers.” That will be 
the firm name. It is noticeable the firm 
name now is not “Paladini and Sons.” It 
is “A. Paladini,” and everybody knows 
who’s boss. 

A. Paladini is the largest dealer in fish 
on the Pacific Coast, doing an average 
yearly business of $420,000 gross. His 
market extends from Seattle in the north to 
San Diego in the south and takes in Texas, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and parts of other 
states. He serves the majority of the San 
Francisco retail dealers, at least fifty per cent 
of whom “got their education from ‘Dad.’” 

It is a liberal education—and a sermon 
on solid, stolid, painstaking inch-by-inch 
achievement just to watch Paladini go about 
his work with no fuss and feathers and only 
a few fish scales on him! His success has 
not turned his head. As an old lady of the 
shanty-Irish perched upon Telegraph Hill 
said, “It’s him might be havin’ the grand 
house and makin’ the great splurge, but 
he’s not the one to be doin’ it. Why? Be- 
cause he doesn’t forget himself!”’ 

The Paladinis, father, mother, seven 
children and one grandchild, live in a flat in 
one of two commodious flat-houses owned 
by Paladini, in Filbert street, by Washington 
Square, and ‘Papa brings home everything!” 
This property in the Italian quarter, like all 
Paladini owns, has no mortgage plasters on 
it. He is reputed in the millionaire class 
but shows no more enthusiasm for this than 
for the king business. “I got plenty,” he 
evades, “‘and what I have, I have.” 

FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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A Poet-laureate Hostess 


ALIFORNIA’S famous poet, Miss 

Ina Donna Coolbrith, will preside at 
the Congress of Authors and Journalists, to 
be held in San Francisco during the Expo- 
sition year. A woman of international 
reputation, Miss Coolbrith was associated 
with Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, Joaquin Miller and 
others in laying the foundations of Cali- 
fornia literature so solidly that in 1915 
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writers from all over the world will gather 
as guests of the Golden State; and great 
will be their privilege in meeting the only 
remaining member of that celebrated co- 
terie of early days. 

The Congress will be under the auspices 
of the Pacific Coast Women’s Press Associa- 
tion, of which Miss Coolbrith is also presi- 
dent, and it is the development of a sugges- 
tion made by Mrs. J. Lowenberg, the 
author, three years ago. The Committee 
on Congress includes the presidents of the 
two universities of California, and such 
well known literary men and women as 
George Hamlin Fitch, Winston Churchill, 
Herman Scheffauer, John Muir, Charles 
K. Field, W. C. Morrow, Charles Phillips, 
Herman Whitaker, Charles Keeler, Anna 
Klumpke, Florence Richmond and Ella 
M. Sexton. Gertrude Atherton is vice- 
president-at-large. 

Miss Coolbrith has sent out more than 
two thousand invitations to distinguished 
authors and journalists. England is par- 
ticularly interested, owing to the fact that, 
‘years ago, it discovered the California 
poetess, and, without seeing her—family 
cares having always prevented her leaving 
her own country—made her a member of 
the London Society of Women Journal- 
. ists. Albert Kinross of the London Out- 
look wrote a four-page review of Miss 
Coolbrith’s book, “Songs from the Golden 
Gate”, and sent posters all over England 
calling attention to it, saying of the author: 
“She is as inspired a writer of verse as any 
now alive;’ while George Meredith thus 
expressed himself to a visitor from San 
Francisco: ‘Why doesn’t Ina Coolbrith 
come to London? When you go home tell 
her she is one of the very few lyric writers 
that has impressed me.” 

Canada also holds Miss Coolbrith in 
high esteem, and when she visited the East, 
Boston and New York honored her. Little 
wonder when among her own country- 
men, John G. Whittier, Edward Rowland 
Sill and Edmund Clarence Stedman had 
placed her in the front rank of poets, Mr. 
Sill saying: “She is the most genuine singer 
the West has yet produced.” Perhaps the 
Quaker poet paid her the highest compli- 
ment, for, before he knew her he placed her 
lovely poem ‘When the grass shall cover 
me” in his “Songs of Three Centuries,” 
stating that it was the best one in the 
collection, but he could not trace its author. 


Miss Coolbrith’s early experiences were 
such as to deeply impress a sensitive child 
and develop in her a character of unusua! 
strength. Of New England ancestry, sh« 
was born at Springfield, Illinois. Her 
mother, early widowed, moved to St. Louis 
where she married William Pickett, the 
on the staff of the St. Louis Republican 
After a few years, with other “gold fever’ 
emigrants he packed his family and be 
longings into wagons and started on thx 
long journey across plains and mountains 
to California. Travel in those days meant 
exposure to all sorts of dangers: attacks of 
hostile Indians, stampeding of frightened 
cattle, upsetting of wagons and harassments 
innumerable. To the relief of the emi- 
grants, however, when finally they faced 
the Sierras, they met Jim Beckwourth, the 
celebrated white chief of the Crow. Indians, 
who led them, by. his newly-discovered 
Pass, to Spanish Ranch, Plumas county. 
His ‘Small Princess,’ as he called little 
Ina, he carried in his arms, thus making 
her the first white child to cross the moun- 
tains by Beckwourth Pass, a trail followed 
years later by the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Pickett. took up mining in Plumas 
county for a time, and Ina busied herself 
“rocking the cradlé’”’ for the miners, who 
always saw that her pan was well filled; 
incidentally, also, absorbing pictures, which 
in her maturity she reproduced in her 
poem “California.” After a trying winter 
the family moved on to San Francisco, 
misfortune still following them, their home 
being first robbed, then burned to the 
ground. Mrs. Pickett and the children 
went to Los Angeles and it was there that 
Ina received her education. Then the 
family returned to San Francisco, where for 
three years the young girl taught in a 
private school, helped in the household 
duties, and wrote as she got opportunity. 

When Bret Harte founded the Overland 
Monthly in 1868 he promptly applied to 
Ina Coolbrith for a poem, and in its first 
issue her pathetic “Longing” was published. 
In the second number appeared “Blossom 
Time,” which attracted so much attention 
that it is, possibly, the most widely known 
of all her poems. 

Bret Harte, Charles Warren Stoddard 
and Ina Coolbrith were so closely asso- 
ciated in work on the magazine that they 
were facetiously called “The Golden Gate 
Trinity.” And these brilliant men, so 
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Miss Ina Donna Coolbrith of San Francisco, who will preside at the Congress of Authors and Journalists, 
Oo be held during the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


much older than herself, brought their 
work constantly to the young girl that she 
might pass judgment on it. The Oregon 
poet, Cincinnatus Heine Miller, was another 
frequent visitor, and she it was who sug- 
gested the name “Joaquin” to him, from 
the title of his second book of poems— 
the name he was thereafter known by. 
Then, just as the world was offering a 


welcome to the gifted girl and she was 
planning to go abroad, her widowed sister 
sought the haven of her home, and dying 
six months later left two children, a boy 
and girl, in her care. Her beloved mother 
and companion also passing away shortly 
afterward Miss Coolbrith had to bear the 
burden alone. To support her young 
charges she was compelled to sacrifice her 
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own plans and become librarian of the 
Oakland Library across the bay, which 
position she held for twenty years. Having 
also borne the care of the household during 
that time, her health broke down, and fol- 
lowing her resignation she was debarred 
from activity for several years. Recover- 
ing, she became librarian of the Mercantile 
Library, San Francisco, and two years later 
accepted the same position at the Bohemian 
Club, the Bohemians electing her to mem- 
bership—the first and only time that honor 
has been conferred upon a woman. She 
served for six years, until the fire of 1906 


swept everything away: the Club, her : 
beautiful home, all the priceless mementoes'’ 


of a lifetime. Then followed a period of 
stress and trial until another home was 
provided for her, which was done very largely 
through the combined efforts of apprecia- 
tive friends. 

Miss Coolbrith’s first book of poems, 
“The Perfect Day,” was published in 1882; 
the second, “Songs from the Golden Gate,” 
illustrated with reproductions of some of 
Keith’s masterpieces, painted specially for 
that volume, in 1895, a fifth edition of 
which will soon be issued. Sufficient ma- 
terial for a third book is awaiting publi- 
cation. Miss Coolbrith is a passionate 
nature-lover. Even when confined in 
libraries her spirit had power t®enter into 
all the ecstasy of God’s great out-of-doors 
and express that ecstasy in song. She 
glorifies what people are pleased to call the 
little, every-day things of life, and thereby 
makes them great. In her delightful home 
on Russian Hill, the Mecca of authors and 
journalists, literary aspirants never fail 
to receive cheer and encouragement. 

The latest poem by Miss Coolbrith, en- 
titled “War and Peace,” was read at the 
great Peace demonstration held in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, in September 
of last year, a poem altogether worthy of 
the author and of the exalted theme. 

MARIAN TAYLOR. 
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Father of Frosted Orange Detective 


ENTION the name of Frank. Chase 

and somebody is sure to say: ‘“He’s 

one of the stockholders in. the National 
Orange Company at Riverside.” 

And he is, but that is the least that he is. 

Barring, possibly, his father, Frank Chase 
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is probably California’s citrus industry’s 
greatest benefactor. 

Modesty is one of the greatest virtues 
of the Chase family, and Frank inherited 
an abundance of it from his father; conse- 
quently the world hears but little of his 
work. Nevertheless he is a truly remark- 
able individual. A year or so ago the 
citrus growers of the state had no real 
means of determining the light fruit from 
the heavy. They couldn’t tell the dry 
from the fresh fruit, without cutting it, 
and the market was suffering as a conse- 
quence. To be sure, there was an alcoho! 
separator on the market, but it was ai 
expensive apparatus, in some respects, and 
great difficulty was encounfered in keeping 
the alcohol at the same specific gravity 
throughout the process of separation. 

Last winter came the freeze, and thi 
orchards of California stood laden with 
citrus fruit of doubtful value. Some of it 
was most excellent and much of it was 
worthless, but it all looked alike to the 
packer. One thing, however, was certain: 
The Fruit Growers’ Exchange knew that 
the Eastern buyers would howl when the 
frosted fruit hit the market, and the grow- 
ers knew that the poor food inspectors 
would soon taboo their products in the 
Eastern retail stores. What was to be 
done about it? 

Stepped in, then, Frank Chase of River- 
side, with his new invention. 

“Mr. Chase outlined the idea to some of 
us here at the laboratory,” Dr. Webber, 
director of the citrus experiment station 
at Riverside, remarked recently, “but we 
didn’t seem to grasp the big possibilities 
that he appeared to see in it. We appre- 
ciated its merit, however, as soon as we 
saw the separator in action.” 

The simplest thing is often the hardest 
to figure out; else why did the man who 
invented the alcohol separator skip the 
idea of using a more economical poor-fruit 
detective, such as water? .Frank Chase 
took the things that were nearest at hand 
and solved the problem for the citrus 
growers, millions of dollars to their financial 
advantage last winter alone. And as soon 
as he had worked out the fundamental 
principle of the machine, did he rush to 
Washington and patent it so that he could 
manufacture it and sell it at prices too 
high to be within reach of the persons most 
in need of the apparatus? That is just 











Frank Chase, of Riverside, California, an authority on orange-growing, who gave away a million-dollar 
idea because he didn’t want the famous sun-kissed citrus products of the Golden 
State discredited in the markets of the world 


exactly what this unassuming inventor 
and public benefactor did not do. He called 
in manufacturers who lived near by .and 
arranged with them to construct machines 
based upon the principle which he had 
evolved and sell them at a price within the 
reach of all. Within a week from the time 
Mr. Chase framed up his big idea, two 
manufacturers were running their plants 


day and night turning out water separa- 
tors, and then they couldn’t keep up with 
the influx of orders. There is no corner 
on the Chase water-separator idea. Any- 
body can make one if he has the time and 
material, but the manufacturers are turn- 
ing them out so reasonably that the or- 
chardists are buying them instead of 
building them at home. 
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The machine is simple in principle and 
construction. In reality it is a long tank 
filled with slowly-running water. The 
citrus fruits travel over a succession of 
small rollers to a point where they drop 
off a distance of several inches into the 
water. The heavy fruits go deep into the 
water, and before they have an opportunity 
to return to the surface are carried beneath 
the adjustable screens which catch all 
frosted fruits, for the damaged fruit is 
light and does not go beyond the depth 
of the screens. All fruits caught by the 
screens are carried up a chute and thrown 
into the cull heap. By adjusting screens 
at varying depths, oranges of several 
grades can be separated simultaneously 


by the machine, and the damaged fruit is 
unfailingly segregated in the process. 

So it happens that the orange growers 
of California have received a_ priceless 
present from Frank F. Chase. It saved 
$13,500,000 worth of products in a single 
season. Its actual value to the industry 
at large is inestimable. 

The water’separator patented in the name 
of the government, belongs to the citru: 
industry by virtue of the practical - phil- 
anthropy of Mr. Chase who, having a com- 
fortable fortune, unselfishly gave away a 
million-dollar idea in order that the famous 
sun-kissed citrus products of the Golden State 
might not be discredited in the market places 
of the world. Howarp C. KEGLEY. 





.“ALL THINGS COME TO HIM WHO WAITS” 








“Well, by gum, I wouldn’t mind a little lift right now” 
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Conducted by LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Nobody will deny that the home has proved the most popular institution known to the 
human race since Eve's early experiments with outdoor living and fireless cooking. The modern 
woman in the Edenic home-gardens of the great West is busy at much the same sort of tasks that 
were primitive puzzles to Adam’s mate—she is forever figuring how to make the most of materials 
at hand; and even the unwedded Eve of the West has her own problems in evolving from her 
environment the best sort of Adamless Eden to be had for the money in a land of milk and 
honey. In brief, the vast Pacific Coast in its scenic and climatic variety offers fascinating possi- 
bilities to the woman (may her shadow never grow less!) who values home-making as among 
the fine arts. Hence this new section of SUNSET to be devoted to homely topics; a zone of do- 
mesticity to which readers fair and not-so-fair are cordially invited.. Even SUNSET’S war corre- 
spondents, seeing “‘Welcome”’ on the doormat, may enter here occasionally to smoke the pipe of 
peace. Manuscripts and photographs relating to home and garden will be paid for at regular 
rates but must be of unusual interest. These pages should be a clearing-house of helpful ideas 
that will add to woman’s joy of living in a land where life is so well worth woman’s while. 
send in your suggestions. Maybe you prefer going to roost o’ nights in a city apartment packed 
like a pecan nut with your Lares and Penates. Or-perhaps you “‘keep house” without any house 
to speak of—a cabin in the open, the world your door-yard in imaginative possession. If you 
are doing something original, tell us about it! Address communications to Home Editor. 


SCHOOL CREDITS IN HOME WORK 


MESTINY, fate, or just every-day _lorn little mother is her best friend, and needs her 
4 chance brought together ina little help,” thought L. R. Alderman, the principal of the 
— Oregon town, eleven years ago, school at McMinnville, Oregon. He had noticed 
=| Mary, an idle, loafing, sixteen- that Mary, one of the poorest pupils in her class, 
= year-old high-school girl, a frail, | was seen on the streets almost all the time out of 

over-worked little mother, and a school hours. The mother, wheeling a crippled 
= young school principal with origi- _ child in a baby buggy, was pointed out to him, and 
Sees nality. This trio unwittingly star- occasioned the mental question. 

; “ ted one of the biggest educational At the algebra recitation next day he asked: 
movements of the present time—a movement that ‘How many helped with the work before coming 
is bridging the gap between school and home, re-___to school?” Hands; not Mary’s. 
vitalizing school work, and giving the children a “How many got breakfast?” Hands again; not 
new appreciation of the value and interest of home Mary’s. 
work, “T made some bread-a few days ago. How many 

“What is the use of my teaching that girl algebra of you know how to make bread?” Some hands; 
and general history, when she most needs to learn _ not Mary’s. 
the art of helping her mother? That delicate, for- “The algebra lesson for tomorrow will, as usual, 
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consist of ten problems in advance,” then_ an- 
nounced Mr. Alderman. “Five problems will be 
in the book, and five out of the book. The five out 
of the book for the girls will consist of helping with 
supper, helping with the kitchen work after supper, 
preparing breakfast, helping with the dishes and 
kitchen work after breakfast, and putting a bed- 
room in order.” 

Surprise and merriment gave place to enthusiasm 
when the pupils saw that the principal was in down- 
right earnest. At the 
algebra recitation the 
following morning all 
hands went up for all 
the problems both in 
algebra and in home- 
helping. All hands fell 
again as Mr. Alderman 
looked his approval, that 
is, all hands but Mary’s. 

“What is it, Mary?” 
asked Mr. Alderman. 

“T worked all you 
gave us, and five in ad- 
vance in the book!” she 
replied with sparkling 
eyes. 

From that day Mr. 
Alderman has been a 
firm believer in giving 
children credit at school 
for work that they have 
done at home. He put 
the plan into practice in 
the schoolroom, and 
talked it at teachers’ 
institutes. Several years 
later when he _ was 
teaching in the educa- 
tional department of the 
University of Oregon he 
wrote a brief article on 
the subject that was 
used by practically every 
Oregon paper. In the 
spring of 1912, when he 
was state school super- 
intendent of Oregon, he 
published a little pamphlet on the giving of credit at 
school for home work. Mr. Alderman is now city 
superintendent of Portland, having resigned thestate 
superintendency over a year ago to take this 
position. He is still the ardent apostle of home 
credits, and is making remarkable success in the 
use of the plan in the Portland schools. 

The idea has now spread to many sections of the 
United States. In Oregon and in Washington alone 
326 teachets used it in their schools last year, while 
reports from California, Idaho, Georgia, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Iowa, and other states show that the 
idea is becoming very popular. 

There are several ways in which the children are 
credited for home work; some teachers grant holi- 


Mary Schwab, an eight-year-old girl of Roslyn, 

Washington. She earns sixty hours of credit a month 

in this way. There are twelve children in her 
family, and she is second-mother to the twins 
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days for a certain number of home credits earned, 
others give prizes, others allow credit where needed 
on school studies, and others combine these plans. 
A. I. O'REILLY AND THE SPRING VALLEY SCHOO! 

A. I. O’Reilly, a young man teaching eight miles 
from Salem, Oregon, at Spring Valley, was the 
next teacher in the west after Mr. Alderman to give 
home credits. Mr. O’Reilly worked out a very 
systematic plan in the form of a contest. A definiie 
schedule of duties was made out with a definite 
number of minutes al- 
lowed for each duty. 
For instance, Mr. O’- 
Reilly allowed five min- 
utes for building a fire 
in the morning, five for 
milking a cow, five for 
feeding the pigs, thir‘y 
for preparing breakfast 
for the family, two 
hours for washing, iron- 
ing and starching own 
clothes worn to schocl, 
thirty minutes for each 
hot bath, five for retir- 
ing on or before nine 
o’clock, ten for bathing 
and dressing the baby, 
and so on. 

The three children 
earning the greatest 
number of these “min- 
ute” credits at the close 
of the year were to re- 
ceive three dollars each; 
the three earning the 
next highest number, 
two dollars each, these 
awards to be placed in a 
savings bank to the 
credit of the earners. 
The directors entered 
heartily into the plan, 
furnishing the money 
from the school funds. 
When pupils had earned 
credits to the amount of 
one day, a holiday was 
granted by proper application to the teacher, and 
by surrender of the credits. 

Mr. O’Reilly had no printed report cards, but 
each child brought daily a list of the duties dis- 
charged, written on tablet paper, signed by parents 
or guardian. Such reports as the following came in: 


FLORA MORTENSEN 


Fed the chickens 
Gathered the eggs 

Set the table 

Wiped the dishes 
Tended flowers 

Swept one floor 

Was in bed before nine 
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Washed my teeth 


Prepared one lunch 


EVANGELINE JENNINGS 
Prepared supper 
Washed and dried dishes 
Gathered eggs 
Fed the chickens 
Put separator together 
Turned separator 
Made one bed 
Cleaned my teeth 
Retired before nine 


Total Geneve Lieuallen, earning dairy-maid credits at Weston, Oregon 


One blustery day in an early January, the county 
school superintendents of Oregon, assembled at 
Salem to examine teachers’ papers, together with 
L. R. Alderman, state superintendent, accepted the 
invitation of Superintendent Seymour of Polk 
county: to visit the Spring Valley school and see 
what was being done there to bring the school and 
the home closer together, and toward making the 
girls and the boys love their homes. They found 
a well-kept rural school building, properly heated, 
lighted and ventilated, a well-drained school yard, 
several good pictures on the wall, and other evi- 
dences of intelligent supervision. 

“These things were all of interest to us,” said 
one of the superintendents, “but the thing we were 
most curious to know about was the system the 
teacher had of giving credit for home work. The 
teacher was subjected to a volley of questions. 
The chairman then called upon the parents present 
to give their testimony. The statements of two 
will give fair samples of all: 

“One good motherly-looking country woman 
said: ‘Before this plan was started I got up early 
in the morning and prepared breakfast for the 


Crete Allen, of Weston, Oregon, and his home-credit specialty 


family, and after breakfast gave time to the prepara- 
tion of the children for school. Now, when the 
morning comes, the girls insist upon my lying in 
bed so that they may get the breakfast. After 
breakfast they wash the dishes, sweep the kitchen, 
and do many other things as well as make their 
own preparation for school. I think the plan is a 
success. My only fear is that it will make me 
lazy.’ 

“One father said: ‘I have two boys, one in the 
high school, and Jack here. It was as hard work to 
get the older boy ©» in the morning as it was to 
do the chores, and a. Tack was too young to be 
compelled to do the work I let them both sleep 
while I did it. Now, when the alarm sounds, I 
hear Jack tumbling out of Led, and when I get up 
I find the fires burning and the stock at the barn 
cared for. So all I have to do is to look happy, 
eat my breakfast, and go about my business. Yes, 
it is a great success in our home.’ : 

“At this point Superintendent Alderman said: 
‘Jack, stand up, we want to see you,’ and Jack, a 
bright, manly-appearing boy of fourteen, stood 
“plushing while we looked our appreciation.” 

The many Oregon and Washing- 
ton schools using home credits re- 
port that the plan is revitalizing 
the work of the school and the home, 
is making industrial school training 
possible without school equipment, 
and is doing much toward spread- 
ing a tooth-brush and open-window 
propaganda. 

REVITALIZATION OF SCHOOL AND OF 
HOME WORK 

“In the case of Mary the work 
she did at home transformed her 
from a heedless girl into a sym- 
pathetic helper. She had got the 
idea that too many young people 
have, that it was more honorable to 
study algebra than .to wash dishes 
or to cook a meal. The minute 
that she saw that they were consid- 
ered equal she no longer held back 
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It is the puree of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 


concerning the 
whether tourist or homeseeker. 


est, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
Its organization covers the entire West and the 


service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 


eral service of the Bureau, will be published monthly in this department. 


should be with r 


desired. 





Stamps 


quests for information whenever response by mail is 


. The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


Street, San Francisco. 


Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


This department is frequently in receipt of letters 
from professional and business men seeking advice 
as to openings for the pursuit of their business. Com- 
munities in need of dentists, physicians, attorneys, 
etc., or which have openings for definite lines of 


business will confer a favor by writing this depart-. ~~ 


ment and giving a list of such openings. 


Land at a Dollar Dowg#nd a Dollar a Year 


Q. I read ail your Service Bureau answers and 
‘questions and note you answer them straight and to 
the point. I have been in a few of the locations you 
have made answer to and find they are correct and to 
the point. Would you consider it a good buy to pur- 
chase land in McMullen county, Texas, on the San 
Antonio and Gulf Railroad, in the southwestern part 
of the county and about twelve miles from the rail- 
road, at $15 per acre, $1.00 down and the balance 
on or before fourteen yearsPp—H. F. L., PHOENIX, 
Ariz. 

- A. McMullen county, Texas, covers a very large 
area, and within this area there occur all kinds of 
soil formations. For this reason it would be impos- 
sible for us to tell you whether your proposed pur- 
chase of land along the San Antonio and Gulf Rail- 
road is a good buy. If the land which you describe 
is fairly fertile and free from alkali it would be a 
good speculation at $15 per acre, although it would 
take a good deal of capital to develop water and to 
render it productive. Before purchasing, we would 
advise that you look into the situation personally. 
It is our consistent policy to advise strongly against 
the purchase of land unless upon personal investi- 
gation or the advice of disinterested persons who are 
familiar with the tracts in question. 


Take Advantage of Nearby Opportunities 

Q. What kind of farming, all things being equal, 
pays the best? Which pays best, diversified or 
specialized, and if the latter what specialty? With 
my knowledge of business principles and ability to 
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handle help, on how small basis can farming be car- 
ried on profitably by my applying myself closely to 
the management and not performing much of the 
actual labor? What class of farming would it need 
to be and what amount of profit could I expect? 
WM. D. S., SeatrLe, WAsH. 

A. Instead of giving you a long discursion on ihe 
economic status of specializing versus general farm- 
ing, may we suggest that you have one of the finest 
examples of specialized farming within thirty miles 
of your home? We would suggest that you take a 
day off and run over to the Puyallup valley and see 
either the President or the Secretary of the Puyallup 
Fruit Growers Association. The small patches of 
berries with their accompanying chicken coops, and 
with the remarkable marketing organization of the 
growers, constitutes one of the finest examples of 
extreme specialization that has ever come under our 
From a talk with the growers and with the 
officers of the organization, we believe you could 
learn more in half a day than you could by corre- 
spondence stretching over a period of months. A(ter 
you have looked into the Puyallup situation write 
us again and, if you prefer to come to California, 
state whether the berry and garden truck business 
as exemplified by Puyallup would suit your tastes. 
We will then be able to determine more intelligently 
what line of farming would be most suitable under 
the conditions. 


Government Does Not Loan Money 
on Farm Land 


Q. Will you please tell me whether or not there 
has been a bill passed in Congress and become a law 
whereby a man can borrow money from the Gov- 
ernment at four per cent on land or where one wants 
to buy if there is such a law now?—T. F. S., Corn- 
ING, CAL. 

A. We are exceedingly sorry to have to report 
that Congress has passed no law authorizing any 
department of the Government to advance money 
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on land at four per cent. Perhaps the rumor arose 
from a section of the Currency Act which enables a 
national bank to loan money on land, but in this 
section the interest rate is not specified, and it is left 
purely to the judgment of the banker whether he 
wants to advance money at all and at what rate. 


Wants to Locate on Tumalo Irrigation 
Project 


Q. Please tell me what sort of,lands are included 
in the Tumalo Irrigation Project,:in Oregon, how I 
may obtain information as to method of acquiring 
land and what sort of land can be found in this 
project?—K. C. B., FArRLAND, IND. 

A. The Tumalo Irrigation Project is the first 
irrigation project to be financed by the state. The 
land is located in eastern central Oregon and is said 
to be excellent for hardy vegetables, grains, etc. 
Stock raising is also successfully pursued in this sec- 
tion. The high altitude renders the section subject 
to frosts in the late spring and early fall-and some- 
times frosts occur in the summer months. There 
are seventeen thousand acres in the project, subject 
to entry under the Carey Act at $40 per acre, one- 
tenth cash, and the-balance in ten years. Detailed 
information may be obtained from O. Laurgaard, 
Project Engineer, Laidlaw, Oregon. Persons de- 
siring to locate on this land are advised to make a 
personal inspection before completing purchase. 


Humboldt County Pasture Land 


(. I would like to get some information in regard 
to Humboldt county and Eureka.” What are the 
chances for a person there with small capital in the 
stock business? Or what would be the chances for 
small capital in business in the city of Eureka?— 
L. E. D., MapILL, OKLA. 


A. Stock-raising is one of the most important 
industries in Humboldt county, California, excel- 
lent pasturage furnishing very favorable conditions. 
The larger ranges are in the eastern portion of 
the country where sheep and cattle are raised. The 
dairying industry is confined largely to the valley 
lands near the coast. The higher or hilly lands can 
be purchased at reasonable prices but the valley 
lands are held at from $200 to $300 an acre. 

Humboldt county is on the eve of great develop- 
ment because of the fact that the first railroad that 
has ever gone through its section has just been com- 
pleted to Eureka. 

We do not advise under any circumstances invest- 
ment without first hand investigation, and suggest 


if you contemplate an investment in Pacific Coast . 


lands, that you make a trip to this country to see the 
land before making a purchase. 


Fig Industry Attractive at Present 


Q. Are you in a position and would you be kind 
enough to give me some facts and figures on the fig 
industry? Do you consider the fig industry a com- 
ing and paying proposition? Please let me know 
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what you can about the proposition.—O. S., INDIAN- 
APOLIS, IND. 


A. Just at present, since the outbreak of the war 
cut down the importation of figs from the Mediter- 
ranean countries, California figs are bringing good 
prices, and the industry is highly profitable. Fur- 
thermore, the industry has been in a flourishing con- 
dition for several years, and as far as the white 
Adriatic fig is concerned the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket have little effect because the figs can be fed to 
hogs.at any time and a fair profit realized thereby. 
But it is net-at all advisable to invest any money 
without having first seen the property which you are 
going to buy, and without having full and detailed 
information about local conditions. 

‘ent Living in Winter 

Q. Iam veryanxious to get some specific informa- 
tion concerning the most economical way I can spend 
several months in southern California with my wife 
this winter. I haye heard of the various tent cities, 
but cannot get definite information on this end of 
the cost of living in them and to whom toapply. I 
am considering Pasadena, Los Angeles and San 
Diego but really have no choice. If you can give 
mé a list of boarding houses with rates, also informa- 
tion about tent living, I shall appreciate it— 
C. H. M., Denvir1e, N. J. 

A. The most of the California tent cities operate 
in the summer only, as for instance the Coronado 
tent city. We believe, however, that the Villa City 
at Venice, California, on the beach, fourteen miles 
from Los Angeles, is operating throughout the year, 
and their rates for furnished tents run from $18 to 
$35 7 month. 

The interior cities.you mention, that is, Los An- 
geles and Pasadena, ‘have no tent cities that we 
know of... However, there is nothing to prevent you 
from purchasing a camping outfit and from making 
a camp on one of the numerous tracts of wild land to 
be found in the vicinity of either southern Cali- 
fornian town. Weknow of quite a number of people 
who have comfortably spent months at a time, even 
in the winter, in tents of their own, and who have 
even managed to pay part of the expenses by work- 
ing in the adjacent orchards. It goes without say- 
ing that tent living in a California winter has not 
the comforts of life in a well conducted and com- 
fortable. boarding-house. We know that this 
course is entirely feasible because it has been done 
quite frequently before. 


Bishop Creek Mining Company 


Q. What do you think of the stock of the Bishop 
Creek Mining Company as an investment? Who 
are the officers of the company? Where is the mine 
located?—D. M. R., VERSAILLES, Ky. 

A. The Bishop Creek Mining Company is now 
known as the Bishop Creek Milling Company of 
Bishop, Inyo county, California. Gaylord Wilshire 
is president and manager and Paul E. Lodge is the 
agent. The company has a quartz mine with 300 
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“Good morning, Doctor! Would you mind letting me inoculate you with my latest serum?” 


. (Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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The order called for the withdrawal of every American soldier in the Islands within thirty days 





When the Flag Came Down at 
Corregidor—A. Prophecy 


Epitor’s NotE:—Elsewhere in this issue the opinion is expressed that “not one 
person out of a hundred thousand cares whether the United States keeps the Philippines 
or not; probably the majerity would vote for relinquishment of the Islands with a sigh of 
relief—af it could be done with honor.” Such an act and its inevitable consequences are 





vividly imagined in the following article. The author spent a dozen years in the Philip- 
pines, much of the time as head of one of the principal Bureaus, and he 1s thoroughly con- 
versant with the conditions in the Islands, so that his “‘prophecy’”’ is made with an author- 
itative tone. His position, which accords with that of many persons experienced in the 
government of the Islands, appears squarely in opposition to that of the President in his 
message of December 8th, wherein he advocates ‘a larger measure of self-government for 
the people of the Philippines.” This picture is a completed canvas. 


N the autumn of the Year of Our Lord 
1915 the Governor General of the Philip- 
pines sat in his office in the old Spanish 


ger steamers crowded with Filipinos and 
Chinese from the country around the La- 
guna, here and there a launch with the 








palace of the Malacafian on the banks of 
the historic Pasig. He looked through the 
screened shell window across the stream to 
the shore line of bamboo trees that dipped 
their feathery plumes in the last of the 
yearly rains. Up and down the river 
shrieked a procession of tugs and river 
boats. Cocoanut rafts, long dingy passen- 


red, white and blue stack of the army 
quartermaster corps, native bancas, old- 
time cascos and lorchas familiar to the 
soldiers of insurrecto days, steam tugs and 
lighters, shoved aside the wild cabbage 
drifting to the sea. His Excellency did not 
see the picture of the busy port. His brows 
were knitted in perplexity. In his hand he 
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In the Court Room of the old Spanish palace of the Malacafian on the banks of the historic Pasig 


held the pink “rush” copy of a cablegram. 
The trim Constabulary orderly who had 
brought the message stood rigidly at at- 
tention, waiting for the sign of dismissal. 
His Excellency gazed beyond him and ap- 
peared to see him not. 

This Governor General had come to the 
Orient full of the new liberty he was to 
bring, glowing with the message from the 
President who sent him. Though aware of 
the intention to make him the instrument 
for the shrinking of American frontiers, the 
absorbing interest of his work, the oppor- 
tunities for constructive statesmanship and 
the practical experience which had in two 
years largely replaced pure theory, had 
crowded this mission from his mind and when 
finally the pregnant word was ticked across 
a continent and under ten thousand miles 
of sea it came as a surprise. Though fore- 
seen and advocated from the beginning, 
this fulfilment of a political pledge now 
seemed so untimely as to threaten with 
destruction the work to which he had given 
his best. The Governor collected himself, 
nodded to the orderly. The soldier left 
the office. Pulling himself together, the 
Governor stepped to the door of the ad- 
joining room. 
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“Get Fort Santiago, Holmes, and ask the 
General if he will be kind enough to come 


over imniediately.” Surprised by the 
strange quality of the chief’s voice, the 
aide looked up, opened his mouth to speak, 
thought better of it and obeyed without 
a word. 

The Governor General walked pensively 
through the long hall toward the great 
staircase and paused before Luna’s famous 
painting ‘““The Blood Pact,” depicting the 
old conquistador of the sixteenth century 
receiving from the Malay chiefs the blood- 
sealed oath of loyalty to the Spanish crown. 
On the sides of the lofty corridor hung the 
portraits of Spanish Governors General 
running back through nearly four centuries. 
Their dark, austere features, the orders 
shining on uniformed breasts, their plumed 
hats and gold sashes contrasted strangely 
with the clean shaven face, the informal 
costume of the perplexed American ruler. 

The respectful salute of the policeman 
at the lower door of the palace and the 
tinkle of a bell announced the arrival of 
the Commanding General. The erect old 
soldier’s face, tanned and seamed by the 
suns of Cuba and the East, wore a look 
of questioning anxiety as he greeted the 
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Governor General, his junior by twenty 
ears. 

‘Well, Governor, it has come. I see by 
your face that you have it, too.” The 
veteran lowered his voice. “Did you get 
it through the Insular Bureau? Mine from 
the Adjutant General had just been de- 
ciphered when your aide called me. What’s 
behind it all? Can it be true?” He flat- 
tened a typewritten paper on the mahogany 
table. ‘‘My cablegram says ten extra 
transports are leaving San Francisco for 
Manila and directs the withdrawal of every 
American soldier in the islands within 
thirty days, the sale of such movable mili- 
tary stores as are not worth transportation 
home, and the transfer to Filipino repre- 
sentatives named by you of all reserva- 
tions, buildings, fortifications and _per- 
manent fixtures!” 

The Governor General nodded slowly. 
“That’s substantially as I have it, General. 
Not only are all official representatives of 
the United States to be withdrawn but as 
far as practicable all persons of American 
blood are to be encouraged to follow. I 
am directed to call on you for your coépera- 
tion in the matter of transportation, but I 
am authorized to charter such additional 
ships as are needed to take to our own 
shores unofficial passengers, former em- 
ployees and their families, as well as Ameri- 
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cans engaged in commercial pursuits.” He 
shrugged his shoulders and added bitterly: 
“Our country does not care to incur re- 
sponsibility for its nationals west of Hawaii. 
Guam, I understand, is to be sold. This 
complete abandonment seems hard to com- 
prehend. We have all heard rumors of it, 
but at the moment it comes as something 
of a shock. Well, at least we can feel that 
we are in at the birth of a new republic.” 

Looking straight into the eyes of the 
civil administrator, the grizzled fighter 
leaned forward across the table. ‘‘Govern- 
or, is there anything more to it than the 
mere fulfilment of a policy of the Adminis- 
tration?” he demanded. “What is back of 
it all? I had some little to do with raising 
the flag over these islands seventeen years 
ago, and while a soldier does not question 
his orders, I confess that I do not like to 
help pull it down. The establishment of 
American sovereignty in these islands cost 
the lives of some splendid soldiers. It has 
bled our country of many millions of. 
treasure. It was the most unselfish work 
ever undertaken by any nation and, sir, it 
has been crowned by a success that marks 
an era in colonial administration. These 
people have the best government ever en- 
joyed by an oriental race, as good as ours 
at home. Our possession of the Philippines 
has done more for the liberty and happiness 








The establishment ot American sovereignty in these Islands cost the lives of some splendid soldiers 
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of the native than nominal independ- 
ence can ever bring him.” His voice took 
on a cutting edge. ‘Surely there must be 
something more to this withdrawal than 
the mere compliance with party pledges, 
or the desire to reverse the policies of a 
political opponent. It means retrogression 
in the eyes of the world and a step down- 
ward from our proud place among the 
nations. It may be, as you say, that we 
are in at the birth of a new republic, but 
we are surely in at the death of the altruism 
of an older one.” 


A daughter of a new republic 


The Governor General’s face showed an- 
noyance at the direct words of the old 
soldier, but he replied with studied defer- 
ence. 

“We are fulfilling the solemn pledges of 
our country to these people,” he said, 
gazing out of the window. ‘No one who 
has believed in the sincerity of our promises 
can have doubted that this moment would 
come. The difference between political 
parties has been only the question of when. 
My party, like the other one, has been 
pledged to give the Filipinos their inde- 
pendence when they were fit for it. Per- 
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sonally”’—he turned around and smiled at 
the veteran—“I do not believe that the 
moment would ever come when Americans 
could not govern this race better than they 
can govern themselves. Perhaps the same 
is true of the masses of our own country. 
Maybe a representative class could govern 
them more efficiently than they can govern 
themselves, but the right to try it for 
themselves is an inalienable one. The best 
way to learn to govern is to govern. My 
party is one with which, as the President 
has expressed it, local self-government is a 
passion. My views today, after two years 
of life in the East, have altered somewhat; 
my faith in the masses grows more con- 
servative as I grow older. But like your- 
self, my duty is to obey orders, and my 
views on this situation or the timeliness of 
the evacuation of the Philippines have noi 
been asked since my personal knowledge o/ 
conditions enabled me to make an intelli- 
gent reply.” 

He returned to the table and sat down, 
facing the General. 

“There is little more in my cablegram 
than in yours, except as to the desirability 
of taking with us every one of our own 
blood. In a personal cable from a former 
colleague of mine on the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, however, I have it that 
this order is based on the necessities of the 
United States. Mexico is still torn with 
strife. The land streams with blood. 
Affairs have become so desperate that the 
principal European nations insist upon 
Mexico’s pacification. They offer the 
United States the alternative of doing it 
without further delay or seeing it under- 
taken by others perhaps better qualified 
for intervention. The integrity of the 
Monroe Doctrine is threatened. The ar- 
rangement by which our Navy occupied 
Magdalena bay has expired. Mexico offers 
to lease it to the principal member of the 
Pan-Asiatic Union which, you remember, 
was formed last year after the successful 
revolt of three hundred millions in India.” 

The Governor General lowered his voice. 
“There’s trouble brewing for the nation out 
here,” he continued. “You know it. The 
cry of ‘Asia for the Asiatics’ is echoing 
around the world. The inconsistency of 
claiming a Monroe Doctrine in the Occi- 
dent while holding an Oriental possession 
has been pointed out by the Pan-Asiatic 
Union, with a veiled proposition to balance 
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Down the great zigzag from the summer capital at Baguio came men and stores enroute to the transports 


the lease of Magdalena bay or the pur- 
chase of Lower California against our 


sovereignty of the Philippines. So we go! 
And when we go, no American will feel 
that his life is safe here. It is, after all, 
a Malay country, held by the sword as it 
was won by the sword,” 


“Your Excellency’s reasons are unassail- 
able.”’ The General’s tones were icy. ‘But 
what will become of the Filipinos? There 
will be hell from Aparri to Bongao! Twenty 
tribes will be at each other’s throats when 
the transports pass Corregidor! And what 
will the Pan-Asiatic Union do to these 
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In the head-hunter’s home, the interior decoration included trophies the quest of which had resumed its 
fascination for the wild tribesmen of the northern mountains 











A war chief 





islands? Will they not unite as did the 
lady and the tiger?” 

The Governor General shrugged his 
athletic shoulders. 

“The unquestioning resignation to fate 
that is born in the breast of every humble 
Malay will have to help them bear their 
added share of life’s burdens,’”’ he answered 
philosophically. ‘At least the white man 
leaves them the Christian religion. They 
are the only Orientals that have it. Some 
things that the Spaniard and the American 
have brought will survive, come what may. 
Some veneer of occidental ideas, some lan- 
guage, many extravagant habits, the con- 
crete buildings and bridges, the destruc- 
tion of the once fine courtesy of the race 
will remain. Their fate might concern us 
more if in the years that the future of the 
Philippines has been discussed a dozen, 
only half a dozen voices had been raised 
in the wish that our sovereignty might 
continue. Despite the example of Canada 
and Australia, no such union with the 
United States has ever been advocated by 
any Filipino of standing. They are clever 
enough to see their limitations, yet they 
prefer to travel their own road.” 
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“You have built the stately University of the Philippines, but our University of Santo Tomas is older 
than any other under the American flag. We have a culture of our own” 





The Governor laughed aloud. “You 
know, General, that many of them have 
advocated an arrangement by which they 
would have the authority and we the 
responsibility, but such a protectorate is 
not to be dreamed of. My interest in 
these people, my friendship, even affection, 
for many of them incline me to wish them 
well, but the day of discussion is past. 
Their future lies on the knees of the gods!” 

He pressed a button. “We might as 
well get the job done. I will furnish the 
list of names of those to receive the prop- 
erty without delay. These last thirty days 
will fly like lightning. By the way, the 
Chief of Constabulary reports that his 
information Division has spotted the gang 
that stole the plans of the Corregidor forti- 
fications. He expects to make the arrests 
this afternoon. He has recovered the 
plans.” 

The Major General smiled grimly. 

“That doesn’t interest me as keenly as 
it would have yesterday. I suggest the 
proper disposition of the plans and the 
thieves be left to the future owners of 
Corregidor to work out with their brother 
orientals who stole them, If there is 
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Old-time cascoes, native craft familiar to the soldiers of insurrecto days, crowded 
the busy Pasig river where wild cabbages drifted to the sea 


anything I can do to facilitate your part in 
the withdrawal please command me. My 
task is comparatively simple. All our 
troops can be assembled for embarkation 
in forty-eight hours. Orders will be cabled 
the American officers with the Scout bat- 
talions in the southern islands, and the 
“Merritt” can bring them all up on her 
next voyage. Let’s go to lunch.” 

“Can’t do it, General,’’ replied the Gov- 
ernor General. “I have an appointment 
with a committee from the Nationalist 
party. I believe they are getting out of 
the motor now. They wish to lay before 


me a plan for 
their greater par- 
ticipation in the 
government of 
the Philippines!” 
A. boyish — grin 
spread over his 
face. ‘““Thismorn- 
ing I am in a 
position to prom- 
ise liberally. Show 
them in, Major.”’ 

The Command- 
ing General then 
withdrew as the 
Filipinos entered 
the old reception 
room in the most 
ancient part of 
the Malacafian, a 
room that had 
echoed in turn 
the voices of 
courtly Spanish 
and unconven- 
tional American 
governors. It was 
an appropriate 
setting for the 
closing drama of 
American rule in 
the East. 


Il 


The spokesman 
of the committee, 
of Malay-Chinese 
descent, was one 
of the ablest and 
keenest of the 
young Filipinos 
who rose to power 
during the Ameri- 
canoccupation. Scarcely more thana boy at 
the close of the insurrection, he was hurried 
into positions of highest trust in his native 
province. He was a delegate to the Philip- 
pine Assembly and had held some of the 
highest offices in its gift. Under American 
rule this youth of humble origin had risen 
in a dozen years to a position approaching 
in power that of the actual executive in a 
country where birth and family count far 
more than in America. He was thirty-five 
years, slim, beardless, ascetic, a keen and 
most unreadable product of a blood-mixture 
unrivaled for the subtlety of its sons. 
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At his elbow 
sat a polished and 
eloquent Tagalo- 
Spanish mestizo 
from Cavite prov- 
ince, who had 
held very high 
place under both 
Republican and 
Democratic rule. 
The third visitor 
was a venerable 
Filipino, probably 
forty years the 
senior of the 
others. He had 
been educated 
abroad, had held 
office underSpain, 
had been a cabi- 
net minister of 
Aguinaldo and a 
plotier all his life. 
A stormy petrel 
in politics, Don 
Felipe Malcam- 
ino had been the 
High Priest of 
the Nationalist 
party from its or- 
ganization. Each 
of these men ex- 
cept Don Felipe 
had won his suc- 
cesses under the 
American flag. 
The Cavite man 
had held a minor 
clerical position 
under Spain at a 
stipend less than 
his office messen- 
ger received un- 
der American rule. The Visayan had been 
but a boy when the power of Spain was 
overthrown. 

“Well?” asked the Governor General, 
curtly. 

“We have come, Your Excellency,”’ be- 
gan the Visayan, ‘‘to lay before you the 
petition of our party to be given a fuller 
participation in our government. Your 
Excellency will recall that at your inaugural 
two years ago you brought us the promise 
of the President which has only been partly 
fulfilled. It is true we have been given a 
majority on the Philippine Commission, 








Beautiful as the dream of self-governing independence, ominous as the fear of 
disaster to an unprotected people, Mayon volcano stood as a symbol of the hour 


and later an elective senate, and there has 
been a partial Filipinization of the public 
service, but we feel that our tutelage should 
end and the granting of autonomy be full 
and complete. We claim the fulfilment of 
your promise. Our people are unhappy and 
dissatisfied. They will never be content 
until their sacred ideal of independence is 
realized.”’ 

“Your people are unhappy and dissatis- 
fied,” interrupted the American. “Am I to 
understand that you do not think you now 
have a good government?” 

“Yes, it is a good government, 


” 


replied 
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the Filipino, “but it is an alien rule. We 
want a Filipino government. Our people 
had a written dialect and a civilization of 
their own when Raja Lacandola reigned in 
Tondo a hundred years before the English 
landed in New England. Our University 
of Santo Tomas is older than any other 
under the American flag. Our students 
can compete with credit with Americans in 
their own universities. We have a culture 
of our own. We have orators and states- 
men, artists and authors. We are not in- 
sensible of the benefits of American occu- 











A Moro it a coat of mail 


pation of our country. But there is a 
proverb of the Malay men of old time: 
‘Though it rain gold in the stranger’s land, 
though hailstones fall in our own, yet our 
own is ever the better country.’ And 
so it is with governments. We want our 
own.” 

There was silence in the room, a long, 
painful silence. At last the Governor broke 
it. 

“Can you ask a better proof of the 
gentleness of American rule than that you 
can come here in confident security and 
make this request?” he asked impressively. 
“Under what other government could you 
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do this in safety? Could you have done it 
in Spanish times? Can the Koreans do it, 
or the Javanese or the Formosans? Have 
we not given you schools? Have you not 
roads, bridges, piers, prosperity, peace? 
Are not your cities sanitary? Your affairs 
honestly administered? Is the University 
of Santo Tomas, founded by a priest among 
a little group of Spaniards while your half- 
naked ancestors were howling outside the 
walls of this ancient city, a proof of your 
culture? Has the Malay race ever pro- 
duced an artist, a composer, an author, an 
orator of first rate ability measured by the 
world’s standards in those lines? You 
gentlemen”’—he pointed’an accusing finger 
at each of them in turn—‘know full well 
that aside from English and Spanish, 
neither of which is spoken by a majority 
of your people, you have nothing that ap- 
proaches a common language. Your is- 
lands were never united under a single 
chief. Your earliest history is of tribal 
wars. Your lowlanders were still losing 
heads to the mountaineers when the Ameri- 
cans came. The watchtowers against the 
Moro pirates yet stand on every shore in 
the Visayas, and you, Don Felipe,”—turn- 
ing to the venerable Malcamino—“‘you are 
old enough to remember when they raided 
your Visayan islands with every northeast 
monsoon. Do not your histories tell the 
name ot Li Ma Hong, the Chinese pirate 
who once captured Manila? Do you not 
know that the Japanese had a colony in 
the Cagayan valley before the Spaniard 
set foot there? You know that you can 
see Cape Bojeador from Formosa! Have 
you thought of these things? You know 
that I have been your personal friend, and 
the friend of every legitimate Filipino 
aspiration. Do you mean that you wish 
the Americans absolutely to withdraw and 
give you complete independence?” 

“Your Excellency speaks truly of the 
Moro pirates,” answered Don Felipe with 
lifted brows in polished accents, “but they 
are no longer our enemies. They are our 
blood brothers. Sultan Jamalul Kiram II 
has himself acknowledged it. They, too, 
wish independence. And China is now a 
republic. Besides, have not our Scouts and 
Constabulary proven themselves to be good 
soldiers? These will be our defense.’ 

The Governor scowled. “Let me remind 
you that those soldiers have been prin- 
cipally led, disciplined and commanded by 
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The Moros, sea rovers and pirates since the dawn of history, once more sailed up with the northeast and 
down with the southwest monsoon. The shores of the great sugar islands were plundered by them 
and the comely daughters of the Visayas once more adorned the harems of the Moslems 


American officers. In the self-control which 
gives the power to control others the Malay 


_ is lacking. There is not that element of 


self-discipline even in the little handful of 
Filipinos who have risen to subordinate 
rank among them. Your people have too 
long had a guiding hand to be ready to 
walk alone among the nations. There is 
no public opinion in this community to 
which your leaders feel responsible.” 

“Yes, Your Excellency, but is that not 
to be born only of Experience? Can we 
not suffer a period of adversity that out 
of it our liberty shall be born?” The 


Filipino waxed eloquent. ‘Has not every 
race, even your own, undergone a similar 
period of blood and strife? And while we 
seek our independence at your hands, we 
still desire the friendship and protection of 
the United States. No other nation, how- 
ever powerful, will dare molest us while 
we are under the protection of your great 
country.” 

The Governor wheeled sharply. 

“The United States will not accept the 
responsibility before the world for the acts 
of a people over whom it can exert no con- 
trol,” he answered coldly. ‘As you say, 
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every race must go through its time of 
blood and strife. You ask at the end of 
seventeen years what it took the Anglo- 
Saxon a thousand years to gain. Self- 
government cannot be given a people. It 
cannot be conferred from without. Some 
day the Malay may achieve it, but it will 
be long after your generation has passed 
away. I love these beautiful islands, but 
I foresee for them many days of adversity.” 
His voice took on a tone of solemnity. He 
spoke slowly, emphasizing each word. “I 
am glad to know of your self-confidence, 
of your pride in your own capacity, in your 
authors, artists and statesmen. You will 
need them all, for while your cry for inde- 
pendence has been denied a hundred times 
in your own interest, as we have seen it, 
I am free to say to you this morning that 
in thirty days you will stand alone. I 
have in my hand the cabled orders direct- 
ing that the government be turned over 
to you.” 

The three men looked at one another in 
a momentary exultation that died away in 
the sober effort to grasp the full import of 
the Governor General’s words. The fanatic 
fire faded from the eyes of the Visayan to 
whom the Cavitefio turned now, as always, 
for direction, and the aged Malcamino 
looked thoughtfully at the polished floor. 
Finally the young Visayan spoke. 

“This is the day for which our people 
have long prayed, Your Excellency. The 
great American people have fulfilled their 
pledge. Of course the transfer will need 
to be gradual in view of the turmoil which 
for a year has existed on the mainland of 
Asia. Will you indicate how and when the 
transfer will begin, what arrangement will 
be made with reference to our foreign rela- 
tions? Will the troops continue under 
American authority or will this command 
be turned over to us? There are many 
things in which we shall have to depend 
on Your Excellency’s advice.” 

The American turned on him a pair of 
cold blue eyes until the Visayan squirmed 
uncomfortably. 

“The transfer will be no more gradual 
than the period of thirty days permits,” 
he stated abruptly. “With the turmoil on 
the mainland of Asia the United States has 
no direct concern. Your foreign relations 
will be what you are able to make them. 
The troops will be under entire American 
control until they sail four weeks hence. 


My advice is at your service until then. 
With the sailing of the next transport for 
San Francisco there will not remain in the 
Philippines an American of any sort, age 
or condition, if I can carry out the order 
I have received.” 

“But, Your Excellency,” protested the 
Filipino, ‘‘are no troops to be left for our 
protection? I understand that it is believed 
that the plans of Corregidor have fallen 
into the hands of a foreign power. Who is 
to control the matter if that is true? Will 
it not be extremely hazardous for us? Who 
is to hinder them if they choose to come 
here?” 

The exultation died out of the faces of 
the three as visions of the future rose be- 
fore them, a future with a yellow tinge. 

“Those are the things that should have 
occupied your minds instead of academic 
discussions of liberty and incessant cries for 
independence. To leave troops here is in- 
compatible with the idea of your auton- 
omy.” The American arose. “If there 
is an invader to be stopped, it is for you 
and yours to do it.” 

“But, Your Excellency, if the troops go 
now we shall have a reign of anarchy. 
The Moros are not civilized, as you know. 
They do not even speak our language. 
And the headhunters! It is unthinkable 
that you will abandon us this way! If 
the United States would merely protect us 
for a few years all would be well. Where 
is the altruism of the Americans? You are 
a friend of ours. Can you not intercede 
with the President for us? We are not 
ready for this yet. I will cable our Dele- 
gate in Washington to see the President 
and Secretary of War about this, if you 
have no objections.” 

“Do as you wish,” replied the Governor 
as he turned toward the door. ‘For years 
there has been one long cry and prayer for 
independence. Now you have what you 
ask. When the transports sail you will be 
as free as were your ancestors when Legaspi 
first set his foot on the marshy shores of 
Pasay and Lacandola held his savage court 
in Tondo.” 


Il 


Upon the appointed day the Stars and 
Stripes came down, the bands played Auld 
Lang Syne as the prows of the transport 
fleet plowed past Corregidor. Within a 
few months the new republic wallowed in 
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Negritos whose family tree is the only native 
genealogical plant in the Islands 


asea of troubles. The old soldier’s prophecy 
of domestic turmoil came partially true. 
Without a common language and with in- 
herited tribal antipathies barely modified 
by the Christian religion, there was little 
that resembled real union. Headhunting 
resumed its fascination for the wild tribes- 
men of the northern mountains. The 
reversal of the American policy toward 
these people, the adoption of a sterner 
course modeled after the attitude of the 
Dutch toward the Achinese or the Japanese 
toward the Formosans, nullified the civiliz- 
ing forces set in motion under American 
tule. In the south the Moros, sea-rovers 
and pirates since the dawn of history, once 
more began to sail up with the northeast 
and down with the southwest monsoon, and 
the new government was impotent to pre- 
vent or punish their raids. The shores of 
the great sugar islands were again plun- 
dered by them, and the comely daughters 
of the Visayas once more adorned the 
harems of the Moslem to become the 
mothers of future Moros. 

Yet domestic turmoil was the least of 
the republic’s troubles. 


At the end of the American occupation 
the population was approximately nine mil- 
lions. Five years later it had increased to 
fourteen millions, but how had it come 
about? The tide of incoming Chinese, 
Hindus and -Japanese from the nine hun- 
dred millions of the Jand-hungry Pan-Asia- 
tic Union could no more be kept back by 
the puny forces of a tiny Maley oligarchy 
than its laws and ordinances could keep 
out the swarms of locusts which, by the dis- 
continuance of the preventive measures 
instituted in American times, became, 
with the rinderpest, the twin scourges of 
the archipelago. In every hamlet of the 
islands business fell completely into the 
control of the virile Chinese; in every 
agricultural community the intensive farm- 
ing of the Japanese drove the ancient own- 
ers of the soil into: the wageworker caste. 
Over the grassy hills of Masbate and 
southern Mindanao swarmed hereditary 
herdsmen from India. No women came 
with these immigrants. They married the 
daughters of the Malay and the old blood 
was fast diluting. 

Politically no less ominous changes took 
place. A constant temptation to the 
strong, a harvest for foreign concessionaires, 
the islands naturally fell under the domi- 
nance of the great Pan-Asiatic concert. The 
Pagoda and the Torii replaced the Cross 
and the Cathedral of the old-time faith. 
The Prince of an Asiatic house came as Gov- 
ernor General into the Malacafian, while 
the band on the old Luneta now closed its 
evening concerts with ‘Flower of Asia, 
Well Beloved.”” The double chamber legis- 
lature with which the young republic began 
its existence had been replaced by a single 
house with merely advisory powers and 
reduced in numbers. There was not a pro- 
vincial official of Malay blood in the islands. 

Practically every Filipino of enough 
wealth convertible into cash to maintain 
him abroad was undergoing self-imposed exile 
from his native isles. Paris and Madrid 
sheltered the older Latin-bred generation. 
Those who grew to manhood under Ameri- 
can schools very naturally turned toward 
America. And many a radical who cursed 
the Anglo-Saxon in other days now cursed 
his latest rulers from a refuge under that 
starry flag of whose fall in the Orient this 
humble chronicle has aspired to tell the 
tale. 
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London, England. 

I congratulate the writer of ‘‘Justice for 
Germany” in your November issue on the 
fact that he has filled up his allotted space 
without once mentioning that there is such 
a place as Belgium. I appreciate his dis- 
cretion in drawing a veil over this matter. 

JouN JONEs. 


Chicago, Ill. 
In the October number, you state that 
none of the belligerent nations has a valid 
reason for war except Belgium and China. 
This, to me, is prejudiced. I think the 
Fatherland should be included, because the 
Russian army had crossed her eastern 
border and the French had invaded the 
country on her western frontier before she 
declared war. I have carefully read the 
article giving the Indian nationalist point 
of view and all the facts therein, to me, 

ring true. C. C. Horn. 


Vancouver, Canada. 
We have found the magazine very useful 
though we do not like the frequent bias for 
American politics and think such a class 
of magazine should have better feeling for 
English difficulties than shown in that 
seditious and rotten nonsense about India 
in the last number. German graft poisons 
American magazines and newspapers to 
alienate our natural helpers. Wake up to 

gallantry, SUNSET! 
Mrs. Kate LITTLEWoop. 


Oakland, Cal. 
I am glad to have SUNSET on my reading 
table and it shall stay there as long as you 
keep the quality sohigh. T. B. Hotmes. 


Port Chester, N. Y. 
Permit us to congratulate you upon the 
general excellence of the SUNSET Maca- 
ZINE. It is one of the really great monthlies 
of the Nation. All success to you and the 
high ideals to which you are striving. 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History. 
by Alvah P. French. 


Chicago, Il. 
In your November issue I have read 
with pleasure and some amusement what 
some of your readers think of the SUNSET 


Readers—Gentle and Otherwise 


MacazinE. It is very evident from his 
criticism that Mr. R. L. D’Ary has a sore 
spot in his heart toward the innocent 
automobile. It is also a fact that he lives 
in a town of less than five thousand in- 
habitants where perhaps the roads are so 
poor that the automobile would be of no 
use to him if he had one. This hardly 
makes him a competent judge as to whether 
or not automobile notes and information 
are of interest to the public. Automobiles 
and good roads go hand in hand. In my 
opinion, no magazine is complete, in this 
age, that does not contain, at least in a 
limited way, “auto literature” as Mr. 
D’Ary terms it. I would say, increase the 
automobile and good roads section of your 
magazine. ANDREW J. LYTLE 


Granbury, Texas. 
Referring to Mr. Fred Blackburn’s criti- 
cism of Mr. Powell, in November Sunssrt, 
I have journeyed over the territory covered 
by “Autobirds of Passage.” During the 
summer of 1906 I was in Ashcroft, B. C., 
and on the famous old Cariboo Trail and 
I fail to find one line in Mr. Powell’s de- 
scriptions that “varnish” or exaggerate. 
His portrayal of the country and the peo- 
ple is the work of an artist who observes 
all the beautiful lights and shades and 
paints them vividly yet with accuracy and 
truthfulness. I have but one regret to 
express: he is traveling too fast to do 

justice to that vast territory. 
CHARLES B. MorGANn. 


Minto Bridge, Y. T., Canada. 

I wish you would not print those land- 
scape pictures on different sides of the same 
sheet as I hang all of them up and I want to 
scatter as much California sunshine as 
possible about my quartz prospector’s 
cabin. MARK EVANS. 


Batesville, Ark. 
Please send me two copies of the last 
issue. I wish to have the beautiful illustra- 
tions therein framed for my library room. 
W. W. WALBERT. 


' Cincinnati, O. 
The Kaiser is not mad, but at least one 
of your readers is. |B. KLEINMUELLER. 








a. 
and- 
same 
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Montreal, Canada. 
SUNSET persuaded us to go to southern 
California and the kindness and wisdom 
of your Travel Department enabled us to 
get much more pleasure out of our trip 
from the Needles to Vancouver than we 
otherwise would have done. 
F. W. KELLEY. 


Sunol, Cal. 
You will do great good, I believe, with 
your Service Bureau in connection with 
your magazine. You seem to be able to 
give information in regard to any locality 
and, in one case, I know that your informa- 
tion is all to the good. 
G. H. Jackson. 
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It was an unusually still cold 
day in the far north. The 
clear blue sky was set with 
twinkling stars, and now and 
then the mighty northern 
lights flashed a crimson glow 
upon the snow-covered expanse. I stood by the 
door of my ice-built hut, homesick for my sunny 
California. Summer had dealt hard with us hunt- 
ers. Little game had been caught, and the days 
grew shorter until the sun sank behind the white 
hills of southern Alaska, not to return until spring. 
Darkness would henceforth hold full sway, except- 
ing what light would come from the moon and 
stars. 

I lived with some dogs and a faithful compan- 
ion, an Eskimo named Moocho, near a deep river. 
Traps were our means of capturing game, and 
eighteen lay set along the banks of this river as far 
as ten miles toward its mouth. Moocho and I 
usually set off to visit our traps at early hours, 
though when the moon was due we waited until 
night to locate them. 

It was on a moonlight night the latter part of 
December when Moocho and I started up the river 
on our skates after we had put the necessary imple- 
ments for. skinning in our pockets, each with a 
38-caliber revolver weighing down our belts. Skat- 
ing along smoothly and fast we had gone about 
five miles when suddenly the fearful yelp and howl 
of the Arctic wolf, starving and savage for flesh, 
aroused a thrill of horror. Around a curve in the 
river a half mile or so above us swerved a mighty 
pack of these beasts traveling at a slow gait. Moo- 
cho, to my grief, made a lurch around, only to 
wrench his ankle fearfully, and the poor fellow 
dropped moaning to the ice. I hoped that the 
wolves had not seen us, but quick as is their sight, 
their ears are quicker, and Moocho’s groans had 
reached them before he fell. They quickened their 
pace now to a gallop and they would soon be upon 
us. Moocho raised partially on his elbow and 
pointing toward home beseeched me to go. At 
first, for a moment, I resolved to stay and fight, 
but Moocho knew only too well the folly of this and 
once more screamed as loud as he could for me to 
flee. As I turned a bend in the river. my last look 
at Moocho revealed him facing the wolves with 
drawn gun. His existence in that pack could not 
have lasted a minute. 

They soon caught sight of my fleeing form and 
like lightning gave chase. I truly believe that 
skates never went so fast, and had there been a 
fragment of ice or anything to trip me up, this narra- 
tive would never have been told. By each bend I 
gained on my pursuers and finally rounding the 
last one, my hut, my only chance for life, came in 
sight. At the rate I was going, to stop short was 
impossible, and at times I could feel the very breath 
of the wolves against my limbs, they were so near; 
but I gained slowly until they were about two hun- 
dred paces behind me, then I thought of the soft 
snow in front of the cabin and turned my skates 
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in that direction. I was hurled headlong into the 
freezing mass and in a moment more was pulling 
myself out and making for the hut. The wolves 
had not been able to stop their pace, and sliding 
several hundred feet on the smooth ice they remade 
for me. By this time I was but ten feet from my 
door, when the leader pounced on me and caught 
me by the right shoulder. I killed him with my 
knife, but another one seized my leg. My skites 
hampered me, but at such times I think an Unseen 
Power gives one strength. Anyhow I pulled the 
beast and myself into the hut, turned with him 
still clinging, and barred the door. I soon served 
him as I had his leader, with a piece of lead in the 
snout. 

I knew no more after that until eight hours |:ter 
when the barking of my dogs aroused me. Having 
buried themselves under the snow when the att ck 
came, they knew enough to lie still until the danger 
was past. I tried to move but could not, and I lay 
for several hours more when a knock at my coor 
caused me to offer a prayer of gratitude. The com- 
pany had sent men to collect furs. I was taken to 
one of the sleds and the journey begun down the 
river to the next fur post. I suffered greatly. The 
wounds ached with scarcely a pause but at last we 
reached our destination, and no king could have 
received kinder treatment. A month later I was 
able to travel to Sitka, and three months afterward, 
under the midnight sun, I sailed for Portland, 
Oregon, then came by train to my home in San 


Francisco. 


THE ANSWER 
By QUINCY GERMAINE* 


You sent a California rose 
To bear your message of the Holy Day. 
To me, among New England snows, 
Where pines are dark and rivers gray, 


It came—your California rose. 


Our winter’s barren, ice-bound scene 

Gives yet no hint that tardy Spring is near. 
To you, across the miles between, 

A thought to last throughout the year 
I send—a spray of evergreen. 


_ (*To “A Christmas Greeting” by Martha Trent Tyler, 
in SunsET, Christmas, 1912.) 
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Victor Record Caruso 
of “Celeste Aida” as Rhadames 
sung by Caruso \e in Aida 
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Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice 
is just as truly Caruso as Caruso him- 
self. 

It actually zs Caruso—his own mag- 
nificent voice, with all the wonderful 
power and beauty of tone that make 
him the greatest of all tenors. 

Every one of the hundred and twenty 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your own home, 
you hear him just as truly as if you were 
listening to him in the Metropolitan 


Opera House. 


The proofisin the hearing. Any Victor 
dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play for you Victor Records 
by Caruso or any other of the world’s a 
greatest artists. There are Victors 
and Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $10 to $200. 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles—- 
the combination. Thereis no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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When the Rainmaker Came to ‘Kern 


By WALTER WILLARD 


IHE little town of Delano lies in the center of a 

great plain. East, west and south the hazy 
outlines of mountain ramparts peer over the distant 
horizon. The sun shines hot for many cloudless 
months. , 

Seven years ago the great plain was almost empty. 
Few farmers plowed less than a section of land. 
Often they did not cut the grain. It was not worth 
while. They gambled with the clouds. When the 
clouds stayed away, when the showers of winter 
were few and far between, the farmers lost; when the 
rains came in abundance, the farmers made a killing. 
Always the clouds decided the bet. 

They’re still talking about the-winter of 1888-89 
when it rained with barely a break for three months, 
when wheat ran forty bushels to the acre, when the 
grass grew man-high and the cows’ wind grew short, 
they were that fat. 

But the deluge did not come forth every winter; 
more often the cattle were long of wind and lean of 
flank and the section farmers, cursing their luck, 
renewed the note for another year. Delano took 
on the appearance of a disheveled, unkempt old 
man. The town seemed ready to give up the fight, 
board up its two stores and depart. 


That was seven years ago. 

Today there is a union high school at Delano built 
at a cost of $50,000; there is an expensive new grade 
school and talk of an addition; there is a Main street 
with two dozen brand-new stores; there is a cream- 
ery and, of course, there is a bank. At least there 
was a bank two years ago; now Delano probably 
has two banks. 

They have hired a rainmaker on the great, once 
empty plain, and he works every month in the year. 

For gambling purposes land around the hamlet 
was worth fifteen to twenty dollars an acre seven 
years ago; after a particularly dry winter it could 
be bought for much less—and it changed hand 
often. 

The rainmaker has put men, women and children 
on the empty land; where one precarious crop was 
grown every other year, the rainmaker has mad 
possible the production of two, often three crops 
on the same land in one year. Where the floating 
laborers used to congregate six weeks in the year to 
harvest the grain on the section farms, thrice that 
number of farm owners now do business fifty-two 
weeks every year. 

The rainmaker was the power-driven pump. 











Before the rainmaker came, the ground where now this magnificent peach orchard yields handsome revenue, 
was desolate desert 
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“Tcouldn’t 
keep house without 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


“It seems to fit exactly into every kind of menu. 





And it makes the whole meal taste better and go better. 
“You can prepare it in half-a-dozen different ways, 
and either light or hearty as you choose—a plain tomato- 
bouillon or a rich cream-of-tomato, or with croutons in 
it or a little cheese grated over the surface if you like. 
“Served in bouillon-cups and topped with whipped 
cream it makes the prettiest kind of a luncheon-course. 
Or for a family supper have boiled rice or noodles in it 
and there is half your supper ready in no 
time. 
“Of course | buy it by the dozen— 
that’s the only way.” 


21 kinds 10c a can 


| Cambell Soups ouP 
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“The rainmaker’ 


is the power-driven pump. Sometimes the power is distillate, but as often it is electrical 


energy developed in the high Sierra mountains and brought by copper strand to the rancher’s well 


The section farmers who gambled with the clouds 
for their easy annual crop snickered at the first 
man who proceeded to sink a well in the outskirts 
of Delano. No well had ever been drilled in that 
vicinity, ergo there was no water. 

The pioneer drilled on. Lifting his eyes to the 
east he saw the violet bulk of the Sierra Nevada, 
the Snowy Range; peering to the west, he saw the 
Prussian blue chain of the Coast Range, and to the 
south, connecting one with the other, he saw the 
Tehachapi mountains’ serrated line. Seeing the 
mountains, the pioneer inclined his head as if listen- 
ing for the musical voice of their countless streams, 
as if straining to catch the note of the blizzard in 
the faraway pine forests. He knew that water, 
oceans of water, came out of mountains, that almost 
none of it reached the sea. With a grim smile of 
confidence he drilled on. 

Land which the grain gamblers gladly sold for 
fifteen dollars an acre is bringing $50, $65, $85 
since the pioneer struck water in his well. And it’s 
cheap at the price. 

“There he goes,”’ you say, “tooting the same old 
boasting horn again, filling his lungs and letting out 
the same old brand of Golden West hot air.” 

Maybe you are right. Let’s see. 

What value has a piece of land that will produce 
forty bushels of wheat to the acre? How much is 
it worth if the same piece of land, in the same year, 
will cut ten or twelve tons of silage corn after 
the wheat is taken off? And what is its value when, 


after the corn is off, the same land in the same year 
will come through with a crop of potatoes? Not 
under glass; in the open air, mind you. 

They are doing it at Delano; they are doing it 
on several thousand forty-acre farms all over Kern 
county. They are raising six to eight tons of 
alfalfa—plus pasturage—on land which cost the 
owner $115 an acre by the time he cut his first crop. 

Does plain farming pay on land at this price, 
on land that will produce at least two crops in a 
single year, on land that has at least five alfalfa 
cuttings every season? 

How much would it be worth to the Iowa, the 
Kansas or the Nebraska farmer to be absolutely 
assured of moisture at the right moment, of dry 
harvest weather at the right time? Would it be 
worth ten dollars an acre per annum to him? 

The plain farmer in Kern county gets these things 
for a whole lot less. He can stake his umbrella and 
his rubbers on lots of hot sun and no rain between 
April and November. Given the hot sun, he can 
start and stop the pump whenever he wants to. 
The soil does the rest. 

When you go from San Francisco to San Diego or 
vice versa, drop off at Bakersfield, just about half 
way, and take a look at Kern county It’s just 
half way between the two expositions, in the south 
ern end of California’s great central valley. Drop 
off and look around at some of the little two-crop 
farms. Take a buggy or a machine—they can be 
rented reasonably—and drive down any road into 
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One of the dreaded enemies of our country is the 
fire that wipes out a home. 

Every ten minutes, $5000 worth of property is de- 
stroyed by fire in the United States. 

To circumvent it—to prevent the frightful 'osses of 
property and lives caused by this common enemy— 
requires complete preparation at the moment the fire 
starts—not disorganized defense after the fire has 
gained headway and panic prevails. 
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“THE MOST EFFICIENT FIRE EXTINGUISHER KNOWN” 





places in your hands a scientific agent of fire 
defense which has proved its complete efficien- 
cy to the satisfaction of American and Euro- 
pean governments, municipalities, leading rail- 
roads, traction companies, steamship lines, 
hotels, great manufacturing concerns, automo- 
bile owners and thousands of home owners. 


It extinguishes in its incipiency every form 
of fire—gasoline and electric, as well as the 
ordinary kind. : 

A member of your household, armed with 
a PYRENE FIRE EXTINGUISHER, is a 
better ‘‘ Home Guard”’ than an entire neigh- 
borhood of fire-frightened volunteers. 





The Extinguisher—h ly and strongly built of solid brass—is an ornament to any interior. Price $7. 


At Leading Dealers Everywhere. Write for Literature. 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, examined and labeled 
under the direction of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, New York 


Aberdeen, 8S. D. Birmingham Oklahoma City St. Louis 

lton Boston Charleston, W. Va. Denver Louisville Philadelphia St.Paul 
Anderson, 8. C. Bridgeport Chicago Detroit Memphis Phoenix Salt Lake City 
Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati Duluth Milwaukee Pittsburgh San Antonio 
Baltimore Butte Cleveland Fargo, N. D. New Orleans Richmond York, Neb. 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 

Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg, Toronto 

Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: The Pyrene Co., Lid., 19-21 Great Queen St., London, W. C. 











Charlotte, N. C. Dayton Jacksonville 
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The rainmaker has put men, women and children on the empty land. The soil wanted only water. 
lt gratefully repaid for the satisfying of its thirst 


the country, stop at the first farm and talk to the 
man in the field. Stop at the next one and talk 
some more. Keep on going as far as you like, ask 
as many people as many questions as you like, and 
then sincerely and without quibbling, answer this 
query: Isn’t Kern county a good county to go into 
and grow up with? 

Kern county is not a paradise. There aren’t any 
after-theater electric trains to take the farmers 
home from the opera. Not yet, anyway. There 
are no boulevards with electroliers and rose hedges 
on which the farmer’s wife can drive home in her 
electric coupé; not yet, anyway. Hot and cold 
water isn’t piped to every “‘ranch”’ and golf links are 
rather scarce as yet, but— 

The price of these fancy trimmings isn’t included 
in the price of the land. Many hundred thousand 
raw acres that will produce a big crop of small grain 
and a big crop of corn the same season, plus pastur- 
age, can be bought for $65 to $85 an acre, can be 
eupplied with a water system, can be ditched, 
leveled, checked and seeded at a total cost, in- 
cluding the price of land, of $115 to $130 an acre. 

This land is raw, mostly grazing land, but Kern 
county is not. The man who buys this land is no 
pioneer. It may rain cats and dogs for a week, 
but he can always drive to town at a trot. Kern 
county has good roads, reinforced concrete bridges, 
roads with oiled surfaces in every direction, and it 
has voted a bond issue of two and a half millions 


to build a bigger network of macadam highways. 
Kern county has excellent grammar schools every- 
where; it has several expensive high school plants 
with practical courses in agriculture, and to these 
high schools the pupils are brought from the out- 
lying district in motor cars operated by the school 
districts. The main lines and branches of both the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe systems run 
through Kern county; on the valley floor there’s 
scarcely one farm that cannot hear the locomotive 
shriek. There are dances and social gatherings in 
every country school house throughout the year, 
and there is the County Farm Adviser in Bakersfield 
who will not only show the newcomer just exactly 
the right methods to make alfalfa, corn and grain 
grow by irrigation, but who will also help the new- 
comer to pick out the right piece of land at the right 
price. 

Of course there is alkali land, there is hardpan 
land in Kern county; there isn’t a single township 
of land in the arid West which is without alkali 
spots, unless it consist of gravel or pure sand, but 
no newcomer need fear these spots if he goes to 
the Kern County Board of Trade or the Kern Coun- 
ty Farm Adviser for guidance and assistance. 

Kern county is bigger than the state of New 
Jersey. It has within its boundaries the biggest 
single oil fields in the world; it has mines that have 
been producing gold for forty years; it has a river 
which, without storage, waters 300,000 acres. 
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Send Today 
For The New 


“Swifts Premium 
Nature Study (alendaré 1915 


The handsomest and most interesting of 
the famous series of “Swift’s Premium” Cal- 
endars is now ready for distribution. 


Four exquisite watercolor paintings of 
“Butterflies”, “Flowers”, “Birds”, “Animals”, 
by Bessie Pease Gutmann, have been repro- 
duced in full color, each forming a separate 

plate, without advertising matter. 

On the back of each plate are twelve or 
more illustrations, in natural colors, of the 
division of natural life suggested by the large 





Sarna > | ‘Be ey | painting, i. e. birds, butterflies, flowers and 
every- 4 i a ¢ animals, with descriptions and interesting 
plants & 2 oo sa facts about each one. 

) these , -S aay on The calendar will be a reminder through- 
ate ! Le : out the year of the satisfaction you have 
o. pres - always experienced in the use of 

ns run we és Fi “Swift's Premium” Hams and Bacon. 
there’s aS Ve y we 

nos phi : How to Get It 

2 year, yy Send 10 cents in coin or stamps; 

ersfield Pomp TE RE or—Trade-mark end of five “Swift’s Premium” 
veactty ; ; Oleomargarine cartons 


or—Parchment circle from top of jar of “Swift’s 
Premium” Sliced Bacon 
or—4 Covers from Brookfield Sausage Cartons 


1 grain 
ie new- 

















e right * 3 eikee or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers 
Seat or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers 

ardpan : \ (10c extra in Canada on account of duty.) 
— When you send for a Calendar, addross 
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ap Swift & Company, 4202 Packers Ave. Chicago 
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(Around Los Angeles and Riverside, 150 miles dis- 
tant, they have one person to the irrigated acre.) 
Kern county’s excess water power—only a fraction 
has been developed—is lighting the streets and 
homes of Los Angeles. Kern county’s beef and 
mutton is feeding San Francisco. Yet Kern county 
has a population of only 50,000. 

Population makes high land values. The pump 
is bringing population to the two-crop-a-year land. 
In seven years the value of land underlain with 
water has trebled. Sixty-five to eighty dollars 
an acre will be a bargain for an acre by-and-by; 
it’s the current price now. 

Don’t you think it’s worth while to stop off at 
Bakersfield for a day or two on the jump from expo- 
sition to exposition? 

So far I have spoken only of the plain or field 
variety of farming in Kern county. If you would 
see the variety and scope of the fancy farming, go 
to the Kern county exhibit at either exposition. 
If you can find a single product grown on the three- 
hundred-dollar-an-acre land of the silver-plate dis- 
tricts which is not duplicated on Kern county’s 
seventy-five-dollar-an-acre land, the exposition com- 
missioners will cheerfully and instantly resign. 
To enumerate the exhibits would weary the reader; 
they comprise specimens of every soil product 
grown in California, from apples, asparagus, apri- 
cots, alligator pears and almonds down the alpha- 
betical list through berries, beets, beans, cotton, 
dates, eggs, figs, grapes, hay, hops, Indian corn, 
kaffir corn, lemons, lettuce, melons, nursery stock, 
oranges, olives, peaches, pecans, pomegranates, 
plums, quinces to rice, silk, tomatoes, vetch, veal 
and walnuts. Merely as a study in diversity a 
visit to the exhibits is worth while. 

And all of these products are grown commercially 
in Kern county or can be grown commercially. 
Within the limits of the county there exists an al- 
most endless succession of different climates, from 
the eternal snow and ice around the peaks through 
the lower mountain valleys with their apple and 
pear orchards to the almost frostless foothills with 
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their citrus groves, and everywhere the pioneer 
planter has proven by long experience what prod- 
ucts each zone is best adapted for. Two thousand 
foothill and mesa acres, for instance, are covered 
with orange and lemon groves; the walnut area is 
increasing rapidly; the low alkali and hardpan spots 
which were less than worthless a few years ago are 
beginning to produce heavy crops of rice; in the 
Tehachapi valley the pump has laid a lasting founda- 
tion for hundreds of deciduous orchards and the fig 
is finding greater favor every year. 

This fancy or orchard variety of farming, however, 
requires a good capital and experience. Hence most 
of the newcomers turn to the common or iield 
variety, get their land into shape, put part of it 
into alfalfa, raise two crops of grain and forage on 
the balance the first year, keep a few cows, some 
hogs and chickens, raise enough vegetables, berries 
and melons for the home and reserve orcharding for 
the day when capital and experience have accumu- 
lated sufficiently for the venture. 

The man who has three thousand dollars and is 
looking for reasonably priced farm land in a mild 
climate which makes possible a maximum produc- 
tion both in quantity and variety, will find it worth 
while to stop off in Kern county; by the same token 
the man with twenty-five thousand dollars will 
gain by a survey of the county’s opportunities. 

His choice of locations and opportunities is wide. 
The county’s land rises from an elevation of a few 
hundred feet to the pine valleys and snow peaks of 
the Sierra Nevada. It has lands that grow semi- 
tropical citrus fruits and lands in the Tehachapi 
valley that are ideal for pears, almonds and apples. 
It has within its borders the greatest, the most 
prolific oil fields in the country, and it has moun- 
tain streams which supply vast quantities of cheap 
hydro-electric power. Kern county has many pro- 
ducing mines and untold numbers of promising 
prospects. Kern county needs capital and above 
all it needs men who will work hard for a few years 
in order to live in comfort and security in a “place 
in the sun” for the rest of their days. 














A well, a pump, a reservoir and commonsense farming methods are the bulwarks of 
Kern county independence 
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Managing the Business of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing business 
having millions of customers scattered 
over the country, with millions of ac- 
counts on its books, most of them 
less than $30 a year, and including 
a multitude of 5-cent charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
ofices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 places, 
more than there are post offices in the 
United States. Think of the task of 
patroling 16,000,000 miles of connect- 
ing highways constantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of the 
business of managing the Bell System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always ad- 
equate to any demands for instant, 
direct communication. 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must work 
in harmony, guided by one policy. 
The entire plant must be managed in 
the light of accumulated experience, 
and with the most careful business 
judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost use- 
fulness. This requires an army of 
loyal men and women, inspired by a 
leadership having a high sense of its 
obligations to the public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the cour- 
age to do the right thing at the right 
time upon their own initiative. They 
work together intelligently as a busi- 
ness democracy to give the public 
good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The Home in the West 


Fagan Thomas, of Kittitas county, Washington, and his mother. 
Fagan earns credits at school by doing errands 


with his trained dog-team 


from the home work, and when in a constructive 
frame of mind she not only did the home work but 
did her algebra too,” said Mr. Alderman. 

From Auburn, Washington, comes the story of 
Joe, a boy in his second high school year, who had 
just three credits earned. After consultation with 
his parents the superintendent found that Joe was 
interested in the garage down town, and that after 
school hours he rushed to this place of interest, 
and began to work with the machines. Being a 
teacher of the type who tries to fit the school to 
the boy, rather than the boy to the school, super- 
intendent. Todd went to the garage, and made 
arrangements with the proprietor whereby Joe 
could work all afternoon, the garage man sending 
in reports of Joe’s work to the school. Returning 
to his office Mr. Todd called Joe to him, and said: 

“You are going on with your regular subjects 
here in school, and in addition you are going to do 
some work down in Meade’s garage. Mr. Meade 
is going to grade your work, and send in his report 
to me. If you make good there it will help out 
your record here. Meade is going to pay you for 
vour work. You have got it in you to make good, 
and I know you will. What do you think about it?” 

“T think it’s bully!” exclaimed Joe. 

And it was a bully arrangement for Joe. He had 
failed in geometry up to that time, but without the 
aid of garage credits made it from that on. 

It is a fair proposition that the child who assumes 
the responsibilities of a grown person at home 


should receive recognition for it, 

How often we find little girls caring 

for younger brothers and sisters, 

helping with the general house work, 
and at the same time attempting to 
keep up the same amount of school 
work as girls who have practically 
no home responsibility. A glance at 

a home work card gives the teacher 

a pretty good estimate of the child’s 

home life. 

It is a great satisfaction to the 
parents of little Mary Schwab of 
Roslyn, Washington, that she does 
not fall behind in her school work 
although she must care for the twins 
sixty hours or more a month. The 
twins are less than a year old, and 
Mary has had to be their second 
mother. She is eight years old, and 
one of twelve children. Her father 
is a Russian coal-miner. Linden 
McCullough, the principal of the 
Roslyn schools, watches out for 
such cases, and brings home credits 
into play. 

HOME CREDITS MAKE POSSIBLE IN- 
DUSTRIAL WORK IN THE COUNTR\ 
How many country schools are 

equipped to give manual training, 
domestic art and science, and other 
industrial training that are so rapidly 
filling the curricula of the city schools? How about 
the home laboratory? 

“‘We study at school about the proper care of the 
cow to make her produce the greatest amount of 
butter fat, and the boys go home and care for their 
cows according to the school instructions,” said 
Mrs. Belknap, a teacher in a rural Marion county, 
Oregon, district. Mrs. Belknap gave credit at 
school for the work done at home by the boys and 
girls. The girls were told at school how to make 
butter the best way, and after they had done the 
work according to instructions at home they were 
crediied at school. Mrs. Belknap said that both 
boys and girls took great pride in doing well the 
work in which they were instructed at school, 
and they were especially happy in reporting at 
school their success. 

Myrtle Creek, Oregon, carries on domestic art 
work without the aid of gas stoves or sewing ma- 
chines. The teacher gives the girls recipes and 
instructions at school. The girls go home, bake 
bread and cakes, cream potatoes, serve the dishes 
for supper, and go to school the next morning bear- 
ing notes from their mothers testifying as to the 
results of the work they have done. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College has 
recently issued a bulletin dealing with the home 
credit problem, and the possibilities of the home 
laboratory. 

“We are just beginning to discover that the rural 
school has an excellent laboratory for practical 
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_AN UNSWEETENED GQNDENSED Ml" 


nieces ready 
for use 


The distinctive, different flavor 

is your guaranty of purity and richness 

when you solve your milk problem for good 
by using 


Carnation Mii: 


Clean—Sweet—Pure From Contented Cows 


It isas sweet and wholesome as when fresh from the cow. Noth- 
ing taken out but water—and nothing is added. It is sterilized and 
hermetically sealed to keep it free from contamination, to protect 
you, and to retain all its richness and wholesomeness. 
Use it in cooking and baking whenever the recipe calls for milk or cream and 
get most pleasing results—with economy, convenience, safety. 


Ask your grocer, the Carnation Milkman, for a copy of our booklet, ‘“The 
Story of Carnation Quality,’’ containing choice recipes—or write us for it. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 
General Offices: Seattle, U.S. A. 
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educational purposes in the neighborhood environ- 
ment of the school,” it states. 

“With the development of scientific agriculture 
and domestic arts, in many of our modern country 
homes this laboratory is constantly improving. 
The rural school needs to come to appreciate more 
the opportunities for educational work that are all 
about it and to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. That the school should articulate closely 
with the life of the community that supports it is 
no longer a question of dispute. 

“Tf the work in the little artificial laboratories 
about the school room should be accredited, just 
as surely should we credit the work in the home 
laboratories.” 

TOOTH BRUSH AND OPEN WINDOW PROPAGANDA 

“Be careful about that voice, Ella,” directed a 
teacher in a Portland school. 

Ella arose at her place, a dark, thin, stooping 
girl of some twelve years. She read her passage 
of the lesson in a voice scarcely audible to the 
visitor across the room. A few minutes later the 
visitor was looking over some home credit slips 
that had just come in. 

“Here is a girl who does not sleep with her win- 
dow open,” she said. 

The teacher took the card, studied the “personal 
care” section for an instant, then replied: 

“Do you recall my reminding a little girl to look 
out for her voice? This is the girl. This is the 
first time she has brought in a home credit slip— 
it explains the voice quality to me.” 

In addition to thirteen itemized duties, and six 
spaces for other duties that may be performed by 
a child, the Portland home work card includes a 
“personal care’ section. This section bears the 
following five items: A. Bathing; B. Brushing 
teeth; C. Sleeping with open windows; D. Go- 
ing to bed before nine o’clock; and E. Attending 
church or Sunday School. For purposes of reward 


The Home in the West 


credit of five minutes a day is allowed for cach 
operation listed as A, B, C and D, and twenty 
minutes for attendance at church or Sunday School. 

“T know one boy:who cannot be induced to go 
out to an evening affair because he wants to get to 
bed before nine o’clock so his record card will be 
perfect,’’ writes Mrs. J. A. Andrews, a Portland 
woman who is much interested in home credits. 

“How soon we could dismiss the Juvenile Court,” 
Mrs. Andrews continues, “if we could get all chil- 
dren to feel like that! It is worth while to try.” 

When Nettie, a thirteen-year-old girl, brought 
in her first home credit slip her teacher found that 
she had made a good record in the regular work 
section at a hard round of preparing meals, washing 
dishes, sweeping, feeding the poultry, scrubbing, 
and soon. But in the personal care section she had 
earned, out of the possible 100%, just 7%. 

She had not taken a warm bath, she had not 
brushed her teeth, she had not slept with her win- 
dow open, and she had not been in bed before nine 
o'clock but two nights. Before the next weckly 
report day.she had secured a tooth brush, and had 
made sufficient_improvement in her personal care 
to earn 65%. Her grade for the third week was 72%, 
and for thé fourth week 93%. 

“The teachers have noted many cases of much 
improved personal cleanliness which in itself has 
been a welcome reward,” said a rural teacher ina 
large community in Spokane county, Washingion, 
“and then you know, improved morals go han in 
hand with clean bodies. Then we are taking into 
account the fact that cleanliness on the part of one 
child usually forces another to clean up on account 
of the inevitable contrast.” 

Table manners, cheerfulness, kindness, polite- 
ness, keeping temper, doing before told, care of 
language, courtesy to parents are items found on 
many of the home credit slips. 


CAROLINE WaASSON THOMASON. 


OLD MEXICO IN NEW CALIFORNIA 


Front view of the Mexico-type house, with 
elevated patio roof 


N ideally typical Mexican house is situated in a 
southern California town at the base of a high 
barren hill. This style of house, brought across the 
border, found its true setting when it arrived 
in the West. This particular one was adapted {rom 
the houses of the well-to-do in old Mexico. It is 
one-story, concrete, with a utility basement. The 
background forms its principal charm from the 
exterior—its setting is perfect. The main roof is 
flat, and high above the interior court is a raised 
roof, the space between it and the main roof being 
screened. Small awnings of dull red tile are over 
the windows. 

From the entrance porch one may enter either 
the main living-room or the reception hall. A patio 
about twenty feet square is in the center of the 
house, and all the rooms open directly into it. The 
living-rooms are to the right as we enter on the 
north side; the sleeping apartments are on the 
sunny southern side. Utility rooms and sleeping- 
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LED LES NLS BT 
Are You Worried 

and Anxious About Baby? 
Get Holstein Cows’ Milk. 


If you are in despair as to baby’s health, just try the milk of the pure- 
bred registered Holstein cow. Consult a physician as to modifying it. 
You will see improvement almost immediately. This seems a simple 
thing to do, but reason it out for yourself. 

The purebred Holstein cow is even-tempered, very large, strong and 
robust, with wonderful vitality and a vigorous constitution, and, in addi- 
tion to these health factors, her milk is nearer in analysis to the human 
mother’s milk than that of any other animal. 

It not ~, digests easily, but imparts the vitality and constitutional 
vigor of the big black-and-white Holstein to baby. It is naturally light- 
colored. Don’t imagine that yellow milk is better, for it isn’t. 

In addition to the thousands of mothers who have found the above 
statements true, the leading American medical authorities on infant feed- 

ing endorse our statements. Send for our FREE booklet, “The Story of 
Holstein Milk.” 





Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
4F American Building Brattleboro, Vermont 














Negeta Are Being Made 
every year in Florida out of Fruits and Early 
Vegetables. Nota better spotin the ‘whole 
state than BAY VIEW. Our big, free hand- 
somely illustrated Book will ill prove it to you. 
Soil is deep, rich, sandy loa ry exceptional 
for Florida. Sample of this s soll om mailed free with 
literature. Plenty of rainfall 12 a y- in the 
year. Irrigation is unheard of. Crop failures prac- 
tically unknown. Two and three crops easily 
r each year on the same ground. $50 to 
$500 gees are ronan] year. Satsuma oranges 
figs, pears.  — pes and all kinds of 
bertios pre rednens aed tly. ou can also raise enor- 
mous crops of corn,oats,hay Japanese cane,clover, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, sugar cane, celery, toma- 
toes, lettuce, 
egg pla plant, cucumbers radishes, turnips: andall kinds 
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ind winter. 
summer—no Sestattag iss in winter. Ideal spare a 
ices. SGn cae eo s ei schools. 
RITE_TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOK, SAMPLE 
OF SOIL, MAPS, ETC. 
Santa Rosa Ptentation Company 
joom 303, 208 N. 5 Chieage, 8 





Will help you. Use it freely 
with hot water morning and 
night, working the super- 
creamy lather well into the 
skin. Rinse with cold water. 
In case of pimples or black- 
heads, smear the face with 
Cuticura Ointment but do 
not rub, and allow to re- 


main five minutes, then 
bathe as directed. 


s% SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng,; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A 
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Picturesque approach to the Mexican house 


porches occupy the western rear portion; living- 
rooms are also in the fore part. The woodwork 
throughout the house is enameled white, the walls 


being plainly papered with well chosen floral and 
conventional borders. 

The arrangement of the dressing-rooms and sleep- 
ing-porches is excellent. The former are built in 
the form of the letter L facing each other; in the 
spaces between the angles are built the sleeping- 
porches. The outer windows of the dressing-rooms 
are at the upper end of the L’s, providing splendid 
light. The horizontal portion of the letter foris 
one long room which in each case is used as a private 
sitting-room. High above the patio on the north 
is a small balcony from which one may look ior 
miles over the country; far in the east the San 
Bernardino Sierras stand in line between the 
deserts and fertile valleys. The patio is delight- 
fully cool and inviting in the warmest weather. 
One may sit near the fernery in the center and be 
assured of comfort and privacy the year round. 
The screened space above might be provided with 
glass shutters, thus adapting the housé to a more 
vigorous climate. The windows under the balcony 
open into the breakfast-room. Can you imagine 
a more cozy place to breakfast on a warm summer 
morning or on a dreary cold day in winter? The 
outline of the rugged hilltop as seen through the 
screened portion above in the patio is very effective. 

CriarA H. SMALLWoop. 














PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND FIELD PHOTOGRAPH SHOP 
The well-ventilated patio, showing a corner of the court in detail and the outline of the rocky hill through 
the screened space between the patio roof and the main roof. The stairs lead up to a balcony 
on the north; the two windows underneath open into the breakfast-room 
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NEST OIL MADE. It absolutely 


prevents rust. NYOIL now sold 


everywhere by all hardware and 
a ee es 3 improve the fit ad 


Gaseupari Ine) thes edad, 10 fashion of your dress, keeping 
WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. seams smooth and flat. En- 
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ANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY : e 
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BUILT _ BETTER QUICKER LESS COST 


A Saw is almost unnecessary in building 


a Moore home; everything is cut to fit, 
unskilled labor’ can do the work, you 90 
know the cost before you start. We have 
houses costing from $210.90 as high as 
you want to go, also garages and barns. 
Write for free _ illustrated catalogue. 


J. BRYSON MOORE, Ideal Home Builder 


1020 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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The Leading American Seed. 
Catalog for 1915is a bright book 


of 182 pages, with hundreds of 
illustrations and carefully written 
descriptions of Vegetables and 
Flowers. It tells the Plain Truth, 
and is a safe guide to success in 
the garden. It is mailed free to 
everyone who wants to plant 


Burpee - Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


Our reputation for efficient service 
is built about the Burpee Idea 
of Quality First, and to “ give 
rather than to get all that is pos- 
sible.” Hence, we have not 
advanced prices because of the 
shortage caused by the war and 
we deliver seeds free by parcels 
post. We trust that you will 
read our Silent Salesman. A 
post card will bring it. Write 
today, and kindly mention 
Sunset Magazine. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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feet of shaft, hydro-electric power and compressor, 
1o-stamp mill, tube mill and a cyanide plani; the 
concern employs about 25 men. None of the field 
assistants of the California State Mining Bureay 
have visited Inyo county and as the Bureau has no 
recent information it is unable to give data as to 
the result of the company’s operations. 

Unless a mining company has been paying divi- 
dends for some years past and unless its reports 
show a sufficient tonnage blocked out and in sight 
to insure a continuance of these dividends, we do 
not believe that its stock would be an investment, 


The High Land, Dry Land Idaho 
Wheat Country 


Q. Would you please give me as correct infor- 
mation on the wheat industry around St. Anthony, 
Idaho Falls, Ashton and American Falls as you can 
in regard to frost, ripening crops, yield per acre 
on summerfallow and spring sown grains, len: th of 
seasons of ripening and harvest and length oi win- 
ters? I have heard frosts are very damaging in 
that locality but would like to have some goo: au- 
thority on the subject. What is the result of raising 
wheat at the altitude of 5280 feet? What about 
crop failures in that Locality ?—E. P. T., Penn 
TON, ORE. 

A. There are two distinct dry farming areas in 
the southeastern part of Idaho—the Rex! urg- 
Idaho Falls territory and the country in the Ameri- 
can Falls-Rockland district. 

Frost damage is not common in either one of 7 
these territories and they never have had a tota! loss 
anywhere in this section of the state. This year the 
losses have been greater than usual, due to a late ~ 
severe frost about June 20th. It is estimated that 
from ten to fifteen per cent would cover the average 
losses throughout the territory. Several farms em- 
bracing lowlying land lost most of the crop, but 
there are few farmers in this whole country who own 
dry land but what the land is more or less rolling, 
and all the high land yielded a good crop thus sav- © 
ing them from a total loss. While frost damage is 7 
one of the risks which any farmer takes when he © 
settles in this part of the state it is by no means a 
severe handicap. 

Yields per acre vary from fifteen to forty-five 
bushels per acre, depending upon location, farming 
methods, and crops grown. That part of the terri- 
tory close to the mountains seems to Sub-irrigate 
to some extent, hence these dry farmers secure very 
high yields. The yields in the Idaho Falls-Rexburg 
territory will average about twenty bushels per acre 
on summer-fallowed land. However many good 
farmers secure thirty-five bushels. Yields in the 
American Falls-Rockland territory are practically 
the same and depend likewise upon location, soil 
character and the farmer. 

The two standard wheats grown in these sec- 
tions are Turkey Red and Gold Coin, the former 
a hard red and the latter a soft white wheat. Both 
types are winter wheats. Nine-tenths of the wheat, 
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What and Why 
Is the Internal Bath? 


By C. GILBERT PERCIVAL, M. D. 


Much has been said and written about 
the present generation living unnatural 
lives and being, for that reason, only half 
as energetic, enthusiastic, ambitious or 
even healthy as it should be. 

And this is so. 

The confined lives that we live, the lack 
of constant exercise (for it must be con- 
stant to be effective), and the strenuous 
requirements of our business or social 
duties, directly bring on a condition, to 
which little attention has been paid in the 
past, though it does more to rob us of 
power, spirit and ambition than any other 
one thing known to medicine. 

But Nature has provided, as in so many 
other cases, an immediate and perfectly 
natural relief for this condition, and over 
five hundred thousand Americans are 
already taking advantage of it. 

When you are ill and a physician is 
called, the first step that he takes, no 
matter what is the matter with you, is to 
clean out the colon (large intestine). 

There are two reasons for this: 

One is that no medicine can possibly 
take effect while there is waste matter 
in the Colon — 

The other and most significant reason 
is that if the Colon did not contain this 
waste, it is safe to say that you would 
not have been ill at all. 

The penalty for the lives we live is 
agreed on by all physicians to be the 
clogging up of our colons with waste 
matter which the system does not volun- 
tarily carry off — 

This waste is extremely poisonous; the 
blood circulation comes in sufficiently 
close contact with this waste to take up 
these poisons by absorption and dis- 
tribute them throughout the body— 

The result is a gradual weakening of 
the blood forces; the liver becomes slug- 
gish; biliousness asserts itself; we become 


heavy, dull, and develop a more or less 
nervous fear of anything we undertake— 
the more this waste accumulates, the 
more we are affected, until at last we 
become really ill and incapacitated. 

Now the Internal Bath is the one proc- 
ess, with the assistance of simple warm 
water properly introduced in a new and 
natural way, that will keep the colon 
as clean and sweet and pure as Nature 
demands it to be for perfect health. 

It is rather remarkable to find, at what 
would seem so comparatively late a day, 
so great an improvement on the old 
methods of Internal Bathing as this new 
process, for in a crude way it has, of 
course, been practised for years. 

Enlightened physicians by thousands 
are prescribing this new method which 
is fully explained in ‘‘The What, The 
Why, The Way of Internal Bathing,’’ by 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, M. D., 184 West 65th 
Street, New York City. This he will 
send on request if you mention Sunset 
Magazine. 

It explains just why this method has 
proven superior to any other (including 
drugs), for removing this troublesome 
waste; it also contains many other in- 
teresting facts and statistics which can- 
not be touched on here. 

It is surprising how little is known by 
the average person-on this subject, which 
has so great an influence on the general 
health and spirits. 

So if you are nearly well and want to 
get really up to ‘‘concert pitch’’; if-you 
want to feel consistently bright, con- 
fident, ambitious and enthusiastic — in 
fact, no matter what your condition, sick 
or well, the experience of other hundreds 
of thousands would prove it worth your 
while at least to send for the book, 
and look further into its method and its 
history. 
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grown in the entire dry-land area is winter wheat, 
with Turkey Red somewhat in the lead. Spring 
wheats are grown as a catch crop if weather and 
other conditions do not permit of the planting of 
fall wheat. 

Seasons vary so much that no two years are 
alike. Some years all fall work is stopped in October 
and in other years plowing can be done until Decem- 
ber 1st. Naturally the season shortens as you follow 
up the Snake river basin. The American Falls 
country has about a two weeks’ longer season than 
the Idaho Falls-Rexburg territory. However, the 
seasons are always long enough to produce, harvest, 
thresh and haul the crop to market. The winters 
around St. Anthony and Ashton in the upper Snake 
river country seem to be more severe than they are 
in the American Falls country. 

Considerable wheat is now being grown at the 
altitude of 5280 feet; some of the finest Turkey 
wheat cver grown has been produced at an altitude 
of 6000 feet. Location again plays an important 
part when wheat growing is carried on at high alti- 
tudes. A crop failure in the territory mentioned 
has never been known. While some lean years 
occur due to lack of precipitation the good farmer 
who has properly taken care of his land does not 
experience a very severe loss. 

Land in all of these sections usually sells for what 
can be gotten for it rather than what its worth 
would be when computed on what it would return 
in interest as an investment. Several dry farms 
have changed hands in the Aberdeen country at 
$50 per acre. The improved farms in this section 
however could not be secured at that figure, as the 
farmers, mostly German, prefer to keep them as 
homes. 

Land values may be estimated at $25 and $50 in 
the St. Anthony country, depending upon location 
and distance from town. 


Schools, Chickens and Oregon Valleys 


Q. What locality in Oregon would be best for 
poultry—ten acres, and fruit trees as fillers in the 
runs and shade? Am going to take up a course-in 
an agricultural school for poultry and fruit raising. 
What school in the West would be best for that line? 
Do you think I can make a go with a year’s school- 


ing? Will start in small at first and live in a tent. . 


Please advise as I know you give correct informa- 
tion on all subjects pertaining to the West. Please 
give price of land if possible—G. E. M., Misua- 
WAKA, IND. 


A. The Rogue River and the Umpqua valleys 
in Oregon are probably the most ideal sections in 
that state for poultry raising. The section in and 
about Oakland, Oregon, is one of the greatest 
turkey shipping sections in the Northwest. The 
climatic conditions of both of these valleys are well 
nigh ideal for poultry success. The Oregon Agri- 
cultural College at Corvallis, Oregon, offers splendid 
courses in all branches of agriculture and their 
poultry department is one of the best equipped 
departments of this sort of any of the Western Uni- 
versities. We suggest that you write to the Oregon 
Agricultural College asking for bulletins on poultry 





“GILT EDGE” 


The only black dressing for 
ladies’ and children’s shoes that 
positively contains OIL. 

LARGEST QUANTITY. 
FINEST QUALITY. Its use 
saves time, labor and brushes, as 
it Shines without brushing. 
Sponge in every bottle so 
Always Ready for Use. 25c. 


Black combination for gentlemen 

who take pride in having their 
shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish with a brush or cluth. 
10c, and 25c. 


“Oil Paste’ Polish 


Blacks, Polishes and Pre- 
serves. Large tin boxes with 
easy cover remover attached. 
Also Tan Oil Paste, same 
size box, each 10c. 
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Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
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the EXpositions 


Gives visitors practical information 
about hotel accommodations, restau- 
rant rates and other details. Profusely 
illustrated with Exposition pictures. 
Tells how to see practically the entire 
West for the cost of a single ticket. 


Union Pacific System 
Shortest and Most Direct Route to 
Panama- Pacific Exposition 


Colorado and Utah may be visited en route. 
For slightly more than the cost of a direct 
route ticket to California, the trip may include 
a tour of the Great Pacific Northwest. 


A side trip to San Diego is furnished with- 
out cost to passengers ticketed to California 
via the Union Pacific. 


Booklet sent free upon application to 
GERRIT FORT, P. T. M. 


Union Pacific System 
Oo Neb. 
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Their Use Is a Fine Habit 


Sub-Average Health—A verage Health—Super-A erage Health 
ce ene: "To Which Class Do You Belong? 


HEALTH BUILDERS 


Will put you in the Super-Average Health Class. They will straighten 
you out, put you squarely on your feet, brighten your eye and clear your 
complexion. 

They are wonderfully efficacious in the treatment of disease of the Stomach— 
Kidneys—Liver Bowels—Blood or Nerves. Inthe treatment of Rheuma- 
tism or Constipation the use of Health Builders will be found to be of the 


utmost value. 
Health Builders are not a patent medicine, but a medicinal food whose in- 


gredients are plainly stated. Guaranteed to contain no narcotic or vicious 
drug. Send {or Booklet that tells you all about them. 

Send $1.00 for one box, prepaid, one month's treatment. 

Sold by mail or by agent in your town, only. Representative 
paiek fine opportunity for elderly man of good standing. 


P. O. Box 422— Health Builders Co., Oakland, California 








raising. At the same time you can obtain such other 
information as you desire in regard to the school 
courses and the cost of attending the university, 

You can purchase land suitable for poultry raising 
in either the Umpqua or Rogue River valleys for 
from $75 to $150 per acre and the cost of equipment 
depends entirely upon the number of fowls you 
intend to care for. The poultrymen in the Pacific 
Coast country figure on a net profit of $1.00 per hen 
per year and 1500 hens is about as many as one man 
can care for alone. 


Alaskan Railroad Progress 


Q. Will you kindly advise me when it is con- 
templated to begin actual construction work on the 
proposed Alaskan Railroad authorized by Congress 
nearly one year ago?—P. H. Q., CEMENT, Caz. 

A. The Alaskan Railroad Commission sent its 
engineers and surveyors into the field the very mo- 
ment the Alaskan bill was signed by the President, 
the Commission having, in advance of the [ill be- 
coming a law, accumulated the necessary sipplies 
and perfected its organization. The preliminary 
surveys for four routes have been made during the 
summer, and the report of the Commission was to 
be submitted to Congress in December. !t will 
then be necessary to select the route along which 
the railroad is to be built, to make the permanent 
location of the line, and do all other preliminary 
work before actual construction can begin. Ii there 
is a political squabble over the selection of the 
route, a thing not at all impossible, it will probably 
be the spring of 1916 before actual construction 
work is commenced. , 


The Value of Calculating Machine 
Shares 


Q. What information can you give me con- 
cerning the Marchant Calculating Machine Com- 
pany’s stock? Would you consider an investment 
in the stock a wild speculation? Has the com- 
pany bona-fide patents? Has the machine ever 
won any medals and has the concern a plant?— 
W. B., Dorris, CAL. 

A. The Marchant Calculating Machine Com- 
pany is now building quite a good-sized factory 
in Oakland, California. The machine manufac- 
tured by this concern has been in use for some time, 
and several firms which have the apparatus as part 
of the office equipment speak very highly of its 
efficiency. The value of the stock depends not 
only upon the quality of the machine, but the 
earning capacity of the stock is likewise influenced 
extensively by the capitalization of the concern 
compared with the cash investment, by the efficiency 
of the factory operations, and especially by the 
selling cost. These factors you would have to 
obtain by a personal investigation unless you are 
acquainted with the principal owners of the con- 
cern and know their business acumen. It is almost 
impossible to give the value of the stock in a new 
manufacturing enterprise. So many factors enter 
into the possible success or failure that a long-range 
prognostication is of little value. 
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The Capitalization of Tungsten Claims 


Q. I have an option of 55c a share on a block 
of stock in the Boulder Tungsten Production Co. 
of Boulder, Colo. Are shares in this company 
worth the price? Is the company offering them 
responsible and reliable? Would you recommend 
this stock as a good investment?—O. W., Dawson, 
Yukon, ALASKA. 


A. According to the prospectus of the Boulder 
Tungsten Production Co., the amount of ore 
blocked out and in sight is problematic and the ton- 
nage so far developed is very small. Furthermore, 
the letter of the fiscal agents accompanying the 
prospectus fails to give any information whatso- 
ever as to the capitalization of the concern. In 
view of these facts, we must conclude that this stock 
is not an investment, but is of purely speculative 
character. The presence of tungsten ore in paying 
quantities and of a profitable quality is not proven 
in the claims of this concern, according to the 
prospectus, and, if such ore should be found, the 
lack of information on the size of the capitalization 
makes the prospective dividends to share buyers 
an extremely uncertain factor. We cannot recom- 
mend the stock of this concern as an investment at 
any price. 


No Record of this Mining Company 


©. What can you tell me about the Adams 
Quartz and Gravel Mining Company of Grass 
Valley, Calif.? I hold several hundred shares of the 
stock which my husband bought ten or twelve years 
ago. The stock has never paid any dividends, and 
as I am now a widow and thrown on my own re- 
sources I am very anxious to find out whether the 
stock has any value.—M. F.M., NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


A. Diligent inquiry has failed to reveal the least 
trace of the Adams Quartz and Gravel Mining 
Company about which you inquire. The California 
State Mining Bureau has no record whatever of 
such a concern, and its name is not on the list of 
either active or defunct corporations. In Grass 
Valley the company is likewise unknown, and in all 
probability the stock which you own is worthless. 


A Reliable Casualty Company 


Q. Will you kindly inform me as to the relia- 
bility of the Pacific Coast Casualty Company of 
San Francisco. Get some of their literature and 
see what you think of their proposition. I am in- 
sured in the company.—J. C. A., ASHLAND, Mont. 

A. The men at the head of the Pacific Coast 
Casualty Company enjoy the best of reputations 
in California, their standing is unquestioned, and 
the financial condition of the company, according to 
the Insurance Commissioner, leaves nothing to be 
desired. We believe this company is fully able to 
carry out whatever obligations it assumes. 
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y More money 
Better job 


STE Yt 8 eee 


What does the New Year 
mean to YOU? 


Is it to be the same old grind of hard work, 
uncongenial employment and small pay? 

Is it to be another twelve months of standing 
still while you watch other men get the advance- 
ment you hoped to get? 

Or, will you make it a year of real achieve- 
ment? Will you realize now that the better 
job goes only to the man who has the training, 
and will you take steps now to get the training 
that the better job requires? 

If you really WANT the coming year to 
count for something, let the International 
Correspondence Schools help you to make 
your progress SURE and TANGIBLE. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to raise 
salaries. For 24 years the I. C. S. have been 
training men for success in the kind of work 
they like best. 

Let the I. C. S. help you, too. Join the 
army of well-paid men. 


Mark the Coupon 
The coming year is the most important in 
your life. Get a real start now. The first 
essential to success is initiative. Mark and 
mail the coupon today. 





Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 
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Assessors gathering statistics in the state’ of 
Washington are finding gratifying increases in the 
population of, domestic farm animals. An increase 
in the number of yearling cattle assessed this year 
indicates that farmers have been saving stock for 
beef. There is also a noticeable increase in the 
number of dairy cattle in the state and a materially 
higher assessment indicates the improvement of the 
herds by breeding and importation. Sheep, hogs, 
horses and mules showed excellent increases in 
numbers, all of which indicates development and 
settlement. 


Oregon farmers will raise flax this coming year. 
Flax of a quality and fibre equal to the best pro- 
duced in European countries has been pro:iuced 
in the Willamette valley and other sections «f the 
state. War conditions, which have put a check 
to the production in Belgium and Russia, are 
expected to open a market for the Oregon product. 


Casa Grande, center of the agricultural activity 
of the'Casa Grande valley, is rebuilding its busi- 
ness section after a severe fire loss a few months 
ago. The-installation of pumping plants in the 
country surrounding Casa Grande has resulted in 
large development in that section. 


From November 1, 1913, to October 19, 1914, 
California -citrus fruit growers harvested and 
shipped 47,839 cars of oranges, lemons and grape- 
fruit. During the same period over 14,000 cars of 
deciduous fruits were shipped by California grow- 
ers. 


According to statistical data prepared by the 
Census Bureau nine per cent of the people of Port- 
land, Oregon, own their own homes. Portland 
stands fifth among all other cities in the United 
States in this respect. 


Apples are being shipped to New York from the 
Pacific Coast apple growing sections by boat. 
Experimental shipments sent through without 
refrigeration, arrived at destination in good con- 
dition. 


Berry growers in the Sebastopol, Sonoma county, 
district shipped sixty-eight carloads of logan- 
berries the past season, many of the shipments 
going to far eastern points. 


Three porcelain plants in Richmond, California, 
are turning out plumber’s sanitary ware and 
enameled -bath tubs in successful competition with 
eastern manufactories. 

Oregon will ship 420 carloads of onions this year. 


The crop comes from 594 acres and is of excellent 
quality. 


California’s prune crop for 1914 will total 85,- 
000,000 pounds, valued at $5,000,000. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Thirty-first Year 
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tory and general courses. Certificate admits to Smith, 
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Special advantages in domestic science, music and art. 
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CastillejaSchool for Girls 
One mile from Stanford University. Accredited to Colleges East and 


West. Grammar and Primary Departments. Pupils entered at any time. 
Catalogue, Principal: MARY 1. LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO, CAL. 


Learn ladies’ and children’s hairdressing, incl. marcel waving 
and shampooing, complexion improvement, face and scalp 
massage, manicuring. Home correspondence courses. Easy, 
fascinating, refined ; unusual opportunities. Suitable for women 
of all ages, married or single. All or parttime. Your own 


home, parlor, or visiting patrons. Send for FREE book. 100 
pages, profusely illustrated. Address: 


Elizabeth King, 208B, Station F, 
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& Stop Forsettins! 


Good memory is absolutely essential to success, 
for memory is power. 
The Dickson Method 
» * makes you “‘Forget Proof,” develops concentration, 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech. 
| Write today for my free book, ‘“‘How to Remember” 
lj —faces, names, studies; also copyrighted Memory Test. 
% Address Dickson Memory School, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


Inc § TAMMER 


My book, “How to Stop Stammering,”—a treatise of 
merit on ‘‘scientific talking.’’ School literature FREE. 
M.L. Hatfield, Principal of the Pacific School fur Stammerers, 
1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 





RINGS & MEDALS 
EW BOOK OF DESIGNS FREE 


K. A Cc O. 
ORTH ATTLEBORO MASS. BOX A5 





Would You Like to Write 100 Words a Minute 
Without Knowing Shorthand? If so, learn 


The modern substitute for stenog- 
raphy, using longhand characters. 
Easy to learn, write and read. 
Invaluable to business and pro- 
fessional men and women, ministers, 


F teachers, secretaries, clerks, stu- 

dents, boys, girls —-EVERYBODY. Regommended by many responsible 

persons. Complete self-teaching Manual, $1.00. Sample lesson free. 
Representatives wanted everywhere. 


PREMIER BRIEFHAND SCHOOL, Dept. N., Washington, D.C. 











German—French—English—Italian—Spanish 

or any other language learned quickly and easily 

by the Cortina-Phone Method at home. 

Cylinder or Disk Oortina-Records. C71 ae 


Write for free booklet today; easy Gist 


y of Languages 
1283 Mecca Bidg., 1600 Broadway, 
Corner 48th Street, New York 





GET OUT OF THE CROWD 


of untrained men. Many have bettered their position by taking our 
course in Automobile Engineering. Get a thorough knowledge of 
repairing and assembling automobiles. Learn how to operate ga i 
engines of all kinds and for every use. More automobiles in Califor- 
nia than any other western state. Here is a field with a future. 
We help you find a position. Endorsed by Home Industry League. 
Chartered 1903. Booklet describing this and 60 other practical and 
money making courses sent FREE, Write today, 
MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept. 9 nderwood Building San Francisco 








Hundreds of good positions now open. No experience 
Tequired to get one of them. Write today for list of 
openings offering opportunities to earn Big Money 
selling (goose while you learn and testimonials from 
hundreds of our students who are earning $100 to $500 
a@month, Address nearest office. pt.531 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San Francisco 
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Can You Use $50? 


Beginning with this issue SUNSET MAGAZINE is going to pay some one of its 
readers $50.00 every month for writing 500 words. 


A little spare time, a little headwork, the ability to express your ideas in plain 
English—these are all you need to enter the SUNSET AD CONTEST. 


Write AT ONCE for full particulars. There is still time to get in on this 


Address SUNSET AD CONTEST, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Lo, the Conquering Auto Honks 


By ARTHUR DUNN 


There I was, all feverish and fussy in my Sunday 
suit, riding in the family rig, with old Dobbin, head 
up and tail over the dashboard, stopping proudly 
at the hitching rack at the side of the church. If 
I was stuffy and starchy and scratchy in my un- 
comfortable raiment, old Dobbin was happy, 
transported. And with good reason. Come Sun- 
day, and did he have to pull a plow or be hitched 
to a harrow? Certainly not! He was curried and 
combed—and cussed—and yanked and yahooed at 
till he was tugged to the spring-wagon, and pa and 
ma and a half dozen scrawny but scrubbed brothers 
and sisters piled in, each allotted the least com- 
fortable position according to age and powers of 
endurance. 

Sure Dobbin must have been happy. All he had 
to do on Sunday was to haul the wagon to church 
znd then stand tied, if not tired, during service. 

But times have changed since then—how they 
have changed! The boys have grown to manhood, 
and the girls are mothering their own children. 
All have traveled far and seen much, but we never 
fail to show up at the ranch now and then. The 
other day I was there. After greetings and tears 
of happiness—just why we cry for joyis beyondme— 
I said I was going out to the barn to renew old ac- 
quaintances. Sure enough, there was dear old 
Dobbin, a bit watery of eyes, a decided droop to 
the proud head, a tail that had lost its wave and a 
mane no longer braided. 

“Yes, sir, she’s a hummer!” ejaculated dad, as we 
passed old Dobbin’s stall. 

“Who’s a hummer, dad?” I asked. 

“Why, the new forty-touring, self-starter, elec- 
tric lights, windshield, speedometer, full equipment, 
extra tire, of course! What did you suppose?” 

I didn’t like to acknowledge my ignorance of old 
home affairs, so I remained eloquently silent. 

“T’ve got three of ’em now in the barn,” dad 
continued. 

“Mares?” I ventured, remembering that dad 
used to say a properly conducted farm always was 
well stocked with sturdy mares. 

“Mares? Say boy, what’s wrong with you, 
anyway?” said dad, and I detected anxiety in his 


tone. “I’m talking about automobiles, not horses!” 


“But you said barn,” I remarked, in lame defense. 

“Dang it all, you don’t expect me to think 
garage all the time after fifty years of barning, do 
you?” he thundered. 

It always was as dangerous to cross dad as it is 
nowadays for a policeman to double-cross a bunco- 
man—one got striped in either event—so I vave 
hearty assurance that any automobile he would 
allow barn-room would dignify and decorate any 
garage, so dad was mollified. Pridefully, he opened 
a door in a new partition built across the barn and 
exposed a modern garage, sweet with the sme!! of 
gasoline, and the floor as slippery and slick as good 
cylinder oil could make it. There the “hummers” 
were—an old runabout that must rattle a warning 
of its coming to the whole countryside, a trim 
truck, and the headlight of dad’s heart, a fashion- 
able touring car of the crop of Nineteen-Fourtcen. 

“There’s a stable—I mean garage for you!” 
exulted dad. ‘The old runabout I use for running 
around the ranch—Dobbin’s too slow and I’m too 
heavy. Then the truck we use for ‘teaming’ to town 
and, of course, the touring car! Well, she’s a hum- 
mer and mother and I have great joy rides together.” 

Dad was more tickled than I was the day | got 
a new saddle when I was a kid. He went over to 
the touring car and looked at the speedometer. 

“Two thousand eight hundred and fifty-two and 
five-tenths miles on one set of tires and not even a 
puncture yet!” he declared proudly. “Well, I 
always was careful of my stock; everybody knows 
that!” 

Dad caught himself saying stock, as was evi- 
denced by a biting of his lower lip, and he looked 
right smart at me; but my face was as blankly in- 
telligent as that of an “insidious lobbyist.” 

“T’m pretty much of a pioneer around these 
parts,’ dad began, reminiscently. “It was right 
on this ranch that the first traction plow was used, 
the first combined harvester, and I was one of the 
first to put in a power pump.” 

I remembered the advent of the traction plow, 
for the day it started up neighbors came from 
miles around to watch it in operation. Many were 
skeptical and gave it a wide berth in evident fear 
that the thing might kick or bite. 
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Winter Tires 


With a Bulldog Grip—Tough and Double-Thick 


The All-Weather tread is an ex- 
clusive Goodyear feature. In a dozen 
ways it is the most efficient anti-skid 
that’s known. 

It is double-thick, and made of rub- 
ber toughened by a secret Goodyear 
process. This means maximum resist- 
ance both to wear and puncture. 

The grips are deep and sharp. 
They last for thousands of miles. 
Their grasp on wet or icy roads is 
resistless. 

They spread out, so strains are not 
centered as in old- 


You'll find anti-skids priced one- 
third higher, but nothing compares in 
modernness and merit with this Good- 


year All-Weather tread. 


Tire Royalty 


The No-Rim-Cut tire with the 
All-Weather tread represents tire 
royalty. It can’t be rim-cut. It gets the 
“On-Air” cure to save a major cause 
of blow-outs. It contains a patent 
feature to combat loose treads. 

We spend $100,000 yearly on re- 


search and experi- 





time anti-skids. They 
are flat and regular, 
so they don’t cause 
vibration. On all 
roads at all seasons 
they run as smoothly 
as plain treads. 





(jooD YEAR 
No-Rim-Cut Tires | 22™* 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth sake. Any dealer will 
supply you. 


ment to keep it the 
best tire built. And 
its sale — exceeding 
any other — shows 


that men regard it so. 
or your own 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Ey cae Mackey plied 
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The night after this was snapped there was a joyride in that car—but my camera is not a sneaky, 
dark-lantern contrivance without a conscience 


“T’ve been using power longer than any folks 
around here,’”’ resumed dad. “Guess that’s why I 
have more of the purchasing power today than 
most of ’em. Leastwise, I never used skinflint 
methods in acquiring my nest egg. Once I gave a 
mortgage to Industry and I’ve paid the interest in 
hard work regularly. That’s how I come to have 
three hummers in the bar—garage today.” 

In the afternoon dad and I went for a spin 
around the valley to see what motors and men had 
accomplished. I noticed that the county roads 
were in excellent condition and I remarked about 
them. 

“Auto did it,” replied dad. “You remember 
Bill Jenkins, the supervisor, used to drive that 
skittish team of bays around. Every time an auto 
came chugging along Bill’s team would dance 
livelier than the turkey trot, and Bill would forget 
every bit of Sunday school learning he ever re- 
membered. That got Bill down on autos, and his 
roads were plum full of thank-you-mams. But we 
fixed him. There was a contest for an automobile 
in town, and we entered into a conspiracy of prog- 
ress, and won that auto for Bill. Now we skim over 
roads smooth as glass.” 

As he spoke, dad gave the “hummer” more “gas” 
and the car leaped along at fifty miles an hour. 


After we took Ferguson’s hill on the high, | cau- 
tioned dad about speeding. 

“Well, son,” he replied, “it’s better to spec up 
here on the broad highway, with a steady hand at 
the wheel and with God for a timekeeper, than it 
is to run the risk of a puncture along the (reat 
White Way.” 

I looked hard ahead for a convenient chuckhole 
into which I might drop a chunk of guilty con- 
science, but the road continued flawless. 

It didn’t appear any time before we were at 
Cook’s gate. It used to be quite a journey to 
Cook’s but the “hummer” had covered the distance 
as quickly as the flight of time. Sam Cook was 
rolling along a tank of “gas.” 

“Tanking up, Sam?” Dad was guilty of the 
foolish question. 

“Yes, John,” he replied, with a grin. “You'll 
notice that I tank up different now than I used to. 
I found that booze and broke go together.” 

Sam Cook happily discovered that alcohol’s 
what makes the money go. Coincident with his 
discovery was a rejuvenated farm, and he had pur- 
sued and caught up with prosperity. I remem- 
bered that Cook used to have a wood-sawing outfit 
which was the delight of my eye when I was a 
youngster. It was nothing more than a moving 








This proves what a willing horse that auto is, wegen gas and water, and it’s none of my business 
what else 
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The high quality, 
extremely flexible—and with the exclusive “Bate two- -unit, three point Suspension Construction.” 








Read These 
Remarkable Features: 
Chrome Vanadium Steel Con- 

struction. 


Long Stroke, High-Speed 
L-Head Motor 


Three-point Motor Suspension 
Full Floating Rear Axle 


Two-unit—Three-point Con- 
struction 


Vacuum Gasoline Feed 

Silent Electric Starter 

Electric Lights 

Silent Chain Drive Shaft to 
Cc ry and Dieteihnt. 





Positive Helical Gear Drive 
to Cam Shaft 


Water Pump on Fan Shaft 


Dimming Search Lights— 
Non-Glare System 


Electric Horn 
Speedometer 

Gasoline Gauge 

Mitchell Power Tire Pump 
One-Man Top 


Integral Rain Vision Two- 
Piece Windshield 


Quick-Action Side Curtains 
Crowned Fenders 

Portable Exploring Lamp 
Demountable Rims 

Extra Tire Carrier in Rear 
License Brackets 











$1250 will buy this superb car 


low cost car of the year — light weight — accessible 


This is the new Mitchell 1915 
Light Four. A snappy—smart—long 
rakish car—Crown fenders—new 
sloping Cowl and curved hood— 
flush doors with disappearing hinges, 

A car that looks like $2000 worth 
for $1250. 

There’s more Chrome Vanadium 
Steel, the lightest and the toughest 
metal known, used in the construc- 
tion of this car than in any other of 
like size and Power, 


Light Weight But Safety First 

That’s one reason why it is such 
a light car. 

Then Steel Stampings and drop 
forgings instead of heavy metal cast- 
ings have been used wherever pos- 
sible. 

_ Will underweigh cars of similar 
size and power from 400 to 1000 
pounds. 

And yet it’s a rough country car 
—and absolutely safe—it will keep 
the road. 


Bate Two-Unit Construction 
The most efficient Construction 
in the world for Creating Power and 
for turning Power into mileage. 
The Three-point Suspension Con- 
struction anticipates the twists, jars 
and bumps of rough country going— 
saves the car—savesrepairs—reduces 
Upkeep Costs and keeps the tire and 
gasoline billtoaminimum. And be- 
cause of the simplicity of the design 
every part is accessible— 


The Personal Touch 


See this car for yourself—ask our 
dealer to demonstrate it for you— 
drive it yourself—feel the thrill of 
the wheel—get the Personal Touch. 

Then remember the features you 
see—the advantages you experience 
are there to stay. 

Write for literature and demon- 
stration information. Address 
Dept. 134. 





Mitchell Light Four—two and five pas- 
sengers— 4 cylinders—35 horsepower 
—116 inch wheel base—34x4 tires 

se . . $1,250 

Mitchell Light Seur-Bp passengers—same 
as above. j .. -$1,300 





The Mitchell Line for 1915 


Mitchell Six De pean passengers—6 cylinders—144 inch w heel base—60 horse 
power—37x5 tires, $2,350 F.O. 


or Special Six— 5 passengers — 
6 cylinders—50 horsepower — 132 
inch wheel base —36x4% tires 
$1,895 


Mitchell Special Six—6 passengers— 
same as above. . wo aie 


B. Racine 








Racine, Wis, _ S. A. 


GREER - ROBBINS CO. 


1152 So. Flower Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


eee 


OSEN-McFARLAND AUTO CO. 
661 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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What do you suppose that auto was doing? 


It was digging a well with the aid of a man, a bucket, a 


rope and a windlass 


platform on which old Billie, the horse, was placed 
and the “giddap!” signal given. Billie would walk, 
the platform would move under him, the saw would 
revolve, and the wood was sawed. 

“JT don’t cut wood for neighbors no more,” 
explained Cook when I mentioned the old outfit. 
“But I have a contrivance here that cuts my own 
wood,” and he exhibited a sprocket on the rear 
axle of his auto. The auto would be jacked up, he 
said, when wood-cutting time arrived, a chain 
attached to the auto sprocket, and whir! away 
would buzz the saw. And it was no business to 
monkey with the buzz. 

It may be foolhardy to put all your eggs in one 
basket, as the proverb tells us, but it’s eminently 
proper to carry all in one auto. That was demon- 
strated by the city-man—we used to call ’em city- 
Jakes in kid days—who started a chicken ranch 
twenty miles from town. Folks told him he had as 
much sense as a hen setting on glass eggs and was 
doomed to even greater disappointment, for there 
was no railroad and it was a long haul to market. 
He took all the advice offered, remarking that 
advice and air are the only free things he knew of, 
and went to work. A little runabout carried his 
eggs and chickens to market, ground his special 
chick-feed during the first year, and permitted the 
performance of a hundred hurried tasks a day. 

By this time we were hurrying along to the bad- 
land belt, that old section I remembered as un- 
washed by water, utterly desolate in appearance, 
a waste of soil and sage never even brightened by 
an alluring mirage. But what was this? A veri- 
table oasis in the desert! Orchards, -alfalfa fields, 
cows, chickens, all made possible by the motor that 
pumped the water, and the auto that had brought 
that section within speeding distance of town. 
On we sped. In the distance, off the main road, I 
could see an auto, evidently out of commission. 
Dad saw it too, and swung across the sage to the 
assistance of the distressed. Now, what do you sup- 
pose that auto was doing? It was digging a well 
with the aid of a man, a bucket, a rope and a wind- 
lass! That seems incredible and I knew full well 
that I would be accused of skidding, so I employed 


the certain eye of one of Mr. Eastman’s kodaks to 
prove that this is not a tale of tainted truth. 

As we returned along the old “back road” a moto: 
cycle snorted by at high speed. Straddling it was « 
figure in leggings and goggles, with a roll of wire 
around the shoulders, and other. contraptior 
strapped on behind the seat. On the streak of 
greased mechanism I failed to recognize my ol 
boyhood chum, Tom Walker, now district supe! 
intendent for the telephone company. In a 
emergency Tom had mounted his machine and spe:! 
off to repair a break in a telephone line. Whi: 
proves that the tedious days in the old repair cari 
were not ill-spent by Tom. Many think a superin- 
tendent of something or other merely is a person 
with a pull leeching on a payroll, but I’ve noticed 
that the employer never furnishes the roustabout 
with a runabout. 

Dad was “hitting her up,’ as we say in th 
classics, but I noticed that one of the cylinders was 
missing fire. Dad didn’t lose much time stopping 
and taking a peek under the hood, and while he did, 
I called attention to a tumble-down fence on on 
side of the road, the first appearance of neglect we 
had encountered. 

“Some folks allow their fences to fall down and 
rot, and others let their motors run down and stop,”’ 
said dad. “The other day a man boasted to me 
that he had ridden thirty-two miles on a flat tire. 

“Oh, you don’t own a car,’ I told him, and he 
wilted like a cut weed. A blowhard never blows 
up his tires after a blow-out—he never has an) 
tires.” 

We drove through the country of alfalfa and con 
tented cows. One of our neighbors told how h 
used to do his own churning and separating before 
the coming of the auto, but creameries nowadays 
send their auto trucks figuratively skimming along, 
picking up the full milk cans at the cross roads 
taking them to town, where the cream is separated 
and returning with the skimmed milk. The auto 
you will observe, brings your butter to your tabl: 
fresher by days, and returns to the dairyman sub 
stantial cream checks, the figures of which add tv 
the printed decorations of bank deposit slips. | 
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The above reproduction . that of a snap-shot of Mr. Geo. A. Knight, prominent attorney, orator of national reputation, 
and, for along time, National Committee-man from California. (Editor) 


John Rowley, Curator of Academy of Sciences of California, has said—“The 
ranch of Geo. A. Knight is the greatest game preserve in America.” Mr. Rowley 
will have on exhibition in the Academy Building in Golden Gate Park, specimens 
of deer killed on this ranch. It was from these deer that a scientific study was 
made as to their habits during the four seasons of the year. 


This 8,000 acre ranch is located on the line of the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road in direct communication with the line from Portland to San Francisco. 
There is a railroad station within 200 yards of the southern end, and Longvale 
is within 5 miles of the ranch house. 


Because of its elevation, 1900 feet above sea-level, the climate here is ideal 
with an evenness of temperature, abundant moisture, constant ocean breezes 
and a number of clear mountain streams—making the ranch ideal as a game 
preserve for a private party or aclub. It is also suitable for a stock ranch for 
the young man, as it is divided into valley land for agriculture and mountain 
land for grazing. 


It has all the necessary buildings, barns, etc., for a ranch of this kind. A 
four room log-cabin of the pioneer style, with large open fireplace in the living 
room—two houses with hot and cold water, bath, etc., for guests and ranch 
house for the hands. 


It is entirely enclosed with a 49 in. barbed-wire fence, costing $14,000, has 
many flowing springs, 200 acres of bottom land in alfalfa, 1500 acres of tillable 
land waiting for the plow, at least $10,000 worth of tan oak, a similar amount of 
wood within 1} miles of the Railroad and a trout stream within 150 yards of the 
ranch house. There are between 400 and 500 deer. within the enclosed 8,000 acres. 


Anyone desiring to purchase the above ranch may communicate with the... 
owner, Geo. A. Knight, Crocker Building, San Francisco, giving reliable’ refer- 
ence or the communication will not be answered. 


References: hehe National ok 
H. Crocker, Pres. 
Willington Gregg, Cashier. 
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was greatly amused to see the young son of this 
household herding his cows by auto! That reminded 
me of another story: On one of the great Tevis 
ranches, a California estate comprising thousands 
of acres, there was a round-up of the dare-devils of 
that noted family. One of the young men, to prove 
his prowess and establish himself forever among 
the buccaroos on the ranch, rode several seemingly 
impossible broncos, two bellowing bulls, and finally 
requested the privilege of riding an elk that had 
come down from the mountains. When the foreman 
explosively refused, this adventurous youth, driv- 
ing his auto across the broad plain, “jumped” a 
coyote. He sent that “rabbit” car over the roadless 
plain at cup-race speed. The coyote tried hard to 
escape. 

“Tt takes just twenty-three minutes to run down 
a coyote in an auto,” blandly announced the youth 
to his admiring cowboy friends who had watched the 
race from afar. He had ridden the coyote to 
death. 

The butcher shop purred by us at a turn in the 
road. I mean just that. The modern butcher puts 
his beef and mutton into an up-to-date motor car, 
all covered and equipped like a clean and sanitary 
shop, and runs up hill and down dale, stopping 
occasionally at farmers’ doorsteps to use saw and 
cleaver. I remember when I thought it a treat to 
get up at three o’clock in the morning to ride on the 
seat of this same butcher’s wagon, facing frost and 
wilting north wind. But now a glass shield tempers 
the wind to the smart butcher; in other weather a 
trim top shuts out the sizzling sun. 

Another surprise in store for me was the coming 
of the rural mail carrier, in his smart uniform of 
gray and broad brimmed hat. In other days we 
had to take old Dobbin to town for the mail, but 
moderns have Uncle Sam sending his carriers 
around in runabouts, bringing the daily newspaper 
almost in time for breakfast. I suppose we should- 
n’t marvel, though, for it won’t be long before the 
countryman will be served with the aid of aeroplanes. 

“We're not so slow in the country,”’ dad ventured, 
as we turned down the lane to the old home. “But 
we do kind of slow down at railroad crossings and 
look and listen. The man who invented those signs 


didn’t put ’em there for blind men or deaf men— 
he expected live ones along. There ain’t much 
difference between the record-breaker and the 
wreckage-maker—neither’s in a comfortable situa- 
tion at the coroner’s inquest.” 

After supper dad delivered an auto lecture that 
was worth while. 

“Country folks are living higher at less cost,” 
he said, “because of the automobile. I’m not going 
to argue whether it’s the cost of high living or the 
high cost of living—the fact is we’re living higher 
at less cost. We have better roads, better transpor- 
tation to market, better service all round. And 
the auto did it. 

“City folks like to sit around the radiators at 
their clubs and talk about our condition. Reminds 
me of Zeb Nunes, with his one-lunged old rat'le- 
trap of a car that’s been wheezing around here {or 
five years. Zeb used to sit around Thomas’ store 
stove'a powerful lot, speculating and scandalizing 
from morning till night. He settled more questicus, 
international, national, state, county and township, 
than any other buzzer around about, not excepting 
old lady Hart, who was the town paper before ‘he 
News started. One day Zeb went out in his auto 
and for the first time in his life—ran out of gas! He 
hasn’t spoken much since, but he’s said a whole lot 
more’n ever. 

“Autos have brought good roads, and good roads 
mean states’ highways, and states’ highways mean 
an ocean-to-ocean boulevard. And that means 
six-cylinder, self-starting prosperity. Some folks 
complain about tire trouble or engine trouble, but 
I notice thet most worth-while things are some 
trouble. I like to answer ’em with yarns of tire 
happiness and engine joy. 

“Before the auto came, us farmers chased the 
lark out of bed in the morning, and were no wiser 
than the owl at night; now we have plenty of time 
to go on a touring lark. We used to waste a lot of 
time just traveling around the place, but now, with 
the aid of autos, we turn that waste into dollars and 
cents.” 

What’s become of all the old Dobbinses? Well, 
there are many of them still, but the horse-laugh is 
fashionable no longer. Now it’s the gasoline guflaw. 





Notice the chain from the rear axle of the automobile to the windlass! Desert well-digging is a cinch 
to this contented chauffeur 
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For Social Play egies 
Congress Cards are delightful : 
to eye and hand. Art backsin 
full color. Air-Cushion Finish 
makes dealing a pleasure. 


Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 





CLUB INDEXES 


S ase. 


For General Play 
Better Cards can not be had 
at the price. Good cards can 
not be sold for less than 
Bicycle. 

Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 























WHILE 
YOU SLEEP 


K & Wrinkle Eradicators 
e e or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar your 
beauty. They are absolutely harmless—simple and easy 
to use—a toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowmers for 
between the eyes. Eradicators for lines in the face. 

Either kind sold in 25c , 50c. and $1.00 boxes, including a book- 
let ‘Dressing Table Hints’’ at drug and department stores every- 
where. If your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct, postpaid, 

sipt of price. 


B. & P. Co., (Two Women) 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


DON’T CUT TONSILS. “3x! 


Read “Tonsils and Voice”—$2.00 
By Richard B. Faulkner, M.D. (Columbia University) 

ook published on tonsils and adenoids. ‘They are natural organs. 
To cure them is better than to destroy them. This book tells what they are, 
what they do, what deranges them, and how to cure them without the hospital 
and the knife. Tells the dangers of removal. Tells of deaths; accidents; 
injuries to health and impairment of voice. Cgntains contributions from famous 
physicians, singers, and voice authorities, presenting an assemblage of the 
world’s best judginent upon the questions involved. 400 pages. Illustrated. 
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Quickly removes grime, grease, dust, 

etc., from your hands, leaving them 

white and soft. 

Needed in the household, garage, office and 

factory. A great cleanser—injures nothing. 

10c cans everywhere, but if your dealer hasn’t 

it, send us his name for a free sample. 
SALESMEN WANTED—Write for liberal terms. 

THE SKAT COMPANY Dept.S Hartford, Conn. § 














STILLWELL-CALIFORNIA-HOME BOOKS 
q “REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 


50 Ideal Plans, $1600 to $6000—Price 50c 
i ra “WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 
61 Plans, $600 to $2000—Price 50c 
“LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 
81 Plans, $300 to $1700—Price 25¢ 


SPECIAL OFFER 





The Blanchard Company, Lock Box 445N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SECURED OR FEE 


PATENTS **E2F,0%, 


Illustrated Guide Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent FREE. 


Free report as to 
Patentability. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS, Send for our list of Patent Buyers. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 751 Ninth, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 
bred chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 
i Best stock andeggs Lowest prices. 


*) MoneyMaking Poultry 


winners. 
oldest farm. Fine 30th Anniversary Catalog 
FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 75, Des Moines, lows, 





FOR LIQUOR AND DRUG USERS 


Ascientific treatment by specialists in 
authorized Keeley Institutes only. 


FOR INFORMATION 
FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, 
Omaha, Neb., Cor. 25th and Cass Sts, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Seattle, Wash. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. 


Hot Springs, Ark, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portland, Maine 





San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bid, 


Idg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 788-35 Ottawa Ave., N. W. 


Columbus, Ohio 


KNOWN 
ALL OVER THE 
WORLD AS THE 
SUCCESSFUL 
SAFE 
TREATMENT 


WRITE TO 


Winnipeg, Man. 
Guatemala City, Guat. 
Mexico City, Mexico 
London, England 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SAN DIEGO'S SUBDIVISION DE LUXE — Loma 
Plaza—Southern California’s choicest home location, highly 
improved with graded streets, sidewalks, curbs; each lot 
we tek gas, telephones—all improvements paid for. Lots 40 

100 feet, $275; larger lots up to $550. Easy terms. 
Ideal homesite and an exceptionally good investment, values 
rapidly advancing. Write for booklet and full information. 
Geo. A. Drucker, owner, San Diego, Ca 


FOR SALE—Los Angeles homes for sale on easy terms; 
5 room bungalows unfurnished $1,400 up; furnished $1,650 
up. W.S. Adams, 153 West 90 St., Los Angeles, California. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Rogue River Valley Fruit 
Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. Best 
all-the-year-round climate on coast. Health resort. Won- 
derful Medicinal Springs. Fine colonization tracts in Oregon 
and in the South. Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 


REAL ESTATE—Australia 


VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, wants settlers. Special in- 
ducements; government land; railways; free schools; cheap 
irrigation; 31 years to pay for farms adapted to alfalfa, 
corn, grains, fruit, etc.; climate like California; ample mar- 
kets; reduced passages; special excursion being arranged. 
Free particulars from F. T. A. Fricke, government represen- 
— from Victoria, 687 Market St., San Francisco, Cal., 

ox 111. 


REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS—Million acres now 
open to homestead entry in 25 states. Official 112 page book 
describes every acre in every county. How secured free 
New laws, lists, etc. Price 25c postpaid. Also maps, soil 
guides, complete information. Webb Pub. Co. (Dept. 96), 
St. Paul, Minn. 


VIRGINIA FARMS—Small and Large, $15 an acre and 
up. Easy payments, mild climate, fertile soil. Ideal for fruit, 
stock or general farming. On —— with big markets near- 
by. Write for list, — etc. . La Baume, » Aas Agt., 

. & W. Ry., 267 N. & W Bide. Roanoke, Va 
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CAPITAL introduced for Sound enterprises of 
5% Commission. Bond and stock issues placed. 
writing procured. References exchanged. Address © 
Byrne, iarcourt Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


WE WILL START YOU IN BUSINESS cleaning > elther 
houses or clothing; small capital required; good income 
earned in towns of 2000 and over. We manufactur: electric 
and gasoline driven vacuum cleaners. Write toda). Thur. 
man Vacuum Cleaner Co., Dept. S., St. Louis, U. =. A. 





HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 
protected positions in U. 8. service. Thousands of 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure 
erous pay, lifetime Bn men Just ask for book! :t 
No obligation. Earl Topkins, W ashington, », ©. 





300,000 
wancies 
ind gen- 

t 8-914, 


AGENTS. ~ New gas generating coal oil lamp. Fo homes, 
stores, lodges, churches, halls. Costs 1/10 cent per hour to 
operate. Low priced. $60 weekly easily earne|. Big 
orofits. Special terms. Sample free to hustlers. cro Safe 

amp Co., 1276 West St., Dayton, Ohio. 


MAGAZINE SOLICITOR for a high grade established 
Magazine; one that appeals to bankers, lawyers and ‘he well- 
to-do class of readers. Liberal commission. Onl) agents 
who can furnish references as to reliability need ajiply. A 
Rrpitanle proposition to the hustling agent. Addrcss Pub- 
isher, Ninth Floor, 78 E Madison Street, Chicago, I! 

U. 8. GOVERNMENT wants men for the Const lar Ser- 
vice. Salaries $2,000 to $12,000 a year. Prepare for exami- 
nation by mail. Particulars Pat American Law ard Con- 
sular College, Washington, D. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devete all or spare time; experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Details free Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















CARMELITA HOG RANCH offers a splendid opportu- 
nity for safe investment of $100 or more on easy terms. The 
land secures your principal; the pigs produce your dividends. 
For full details write F. Sagar, 654 Phelan Building, 
San Francisco, 





PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

WANTED—An Idea. Who can think of some simple thing 
to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth, 
Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’ and ‘Patent Buyers. 
neem yt and Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 327, Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ 

IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for patents 
procured through me. Three books with list 200 inventions 
wanted sent free. Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Blidg., Washington, Cc. 


MUSIC 





Advice and 








DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


THE “UNIVERSAL” DUPLICATOR will reproduce 
50 perfect copies of anything made with typewriter, pen, 
pencil in ten minutes. Experience unnecessary. Simple, 
clean. 7, glue or gelatine. Letter Size $3.25. Write for 
booklet. Reeves Duplicator Co. Mfrs., 419 Park Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Ba 








TYPEWRITERS 
We have that typewriter you want, at a bar- 
15 years’ experience. 
Standard Typewriter 





LISTEN! 
gain. We are reliable, responsible, 
Thousands of satisfied customers. 
Exchange, 32 Park Row, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL.—Civil service, normal, 
academic, business, agricultural, English, drawing, engineer- 
ing, real estate, and law courses thoroughly taught by mat. 
For ‘‘Free Tuition Plan’’ address Carnegie College, Rogers, 











SONG POEMS WANTED for publication. Experience 
unnecessary. Send us your verses or melodies today or 
write for instructive booklet—it’s free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 





OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Fall catalogue 
list of coins for sale, free to collectors only. Buying cata 
logue quoting prices I pay 10 cts. William Hessicin, 101 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


— 














ENERGY— 





rightly directed may be turned to profit. Turn your spare moments into cash. We have attractive 
offerings for young men and women who are willing to devote their spare time to congenial and 
remunerative work. Students should make it a point to ask us about these plans. 
Circulation Manager, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 


Address 
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Sunset Magazine 


"BOWER 
LAWN *MOWER 


It is a wonder that no one thought of such a lawn mower 
as this before. 





Unie. 
— Its 35-inch cut makes quick work of lawn-mowing. It is 
handled easily. The operator has only to guideit. It trims 
veatly and cleanly around flower beds, walks, and under 
shrubbery. It takes sharp grades, hillsides and terraces 
with ease. It rolls the turf as well as cutting the 


grass, leaving a perfect, velvety lawn. 


ig either 
income 

> electric 
Thur- 


— 


The Ideal Power Lawn Mower is just the thing for peaks, 
300,000 boulevards, olf courses and country places. It is fast 
vcancies displacin: the | lawn-spoiling, horse-drawn mowers an 
nd gen- heavy, clumsy power mowers costing $1,200 and up. 
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Write at once for our beautiful booklet, “‘Lawns of Velvet,’’ 


and learn more abcut this efficient, low-priced mower. 


The Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 


412 Kalamazoo Street 
Lansing, Michigan 
POINDEXTER & SNITJER 


320 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Distributors 





Bright and 
Clean—Just 


Like New! 


OU can keep nearly every- 
Y thing in home, office or 
store always perfectly 
oiled, “clean as a whistle,” 
polished bright as new and as 
free from rust and tarnish as 
the day it was bought. 
i Try 3 in One for sewing 
i machines, clocks, cameras, 
typewriters, furniture, bath- 
room fixtures, electric fans, 
lawn mowers, guns, fishing rods 
and reels, etc. 

Three sizes—10 cts.—25 cts. 
—50 cts. Sold at all good 
stores. Library Slip with 
every bottle. 


FRE Write for generous 


ar aad Dictionary 








; 3 IN ONE OIL CO, 


42 AUF. Broadway, New York 





This house stained with Sewall’s Durable Shingle Stain. 
WHY NOT YOURS? 

For Durability, Color Strength and Preservation of the 

a, - our Shingle Stain cannot be surpassed. Quality Guaranteed. 


Color Samples and name of nearest dealer sent upon receipt of your 
request. 


SEWALL PAINT & GLASS CO., 4NsAs Sit¥. 














Er} 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
tewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 











WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


(S Constant demand. Fmd te all or {Req time. 
—~$ Corresponde nce Course Not R nired. 
$ Past experience and literary ability — 
DETAILS FREE. 


TLas PuBLisHinG Co. 721 Cincinnati, On10 





In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET MAGAZINE 








Sunset Magazine 





Ask the Soda Man— 
he'tl tell you the 
crowd drinks 


bole 


The drink with dash— 
vim—vigor and go to it. 
The thirsty one’s one best 
beverage. Delicious and 
refreshing. | 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution, 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 


Whenever ATLANTA, GA. 
you see an 

Arrow think 

of Coca-Cola. 
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Calitornia 


Famous Sacramento Valley 
Asparagus — the finest in the 
world — picked before sun-up 
and packed the same day by 
“Libby” chefs in “Libby” 
Kitchens within a stone’s 
throw of the fields. 


The wonderful delicate 
flavor of its big, white, 
tender stalks will be a 
genuine revelation to you. 


Inibby, MNeill & Libby — Chicaso 














